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THE HAPPY BIRDS. 





BY CELIA THAXTER. 


ALL about the gable tall swift the swallows flit, 
Wheel and call and dart and, fluttering, 
chatter sweet ; 
All along the sloping, sunny eaves they perch 
and sit, 
Bright as lapis-lazuli, glittering in the heat. 


O spirits of the summer, so dainty, delicate, 
Creatures born of sunshine and cheer and all 
delight, 
Pray you, but delay a moment, yet a little wait, 
Ere for southern lands again you spread your 
wings in flight ! 


Yet the August sun is hot, yet the days are 
long, 
Though the grass is over-ripe and the aster 
blows ; 
Still the silence echoes to the sparrow’s quiet 
song, 
Still, though late, in thorny thickets lingers 
the wild rose. 


Tarry yet a little, for after you have flown 
Lonely all the house-tops and still the air 
will grow ; 
Where your cheerful voices rang autumn winds 
will moan ; 
Presently we shall be dull with winter’s 
weight of snow. 


Oh! that we could follow you and cling to 
Summer’s hand, 


Ye happy, happy birds, flying lightly through 
the sky | 


Reach with you the rapture of some far, sunny 
land, 
Leave to Winter’s bitterness our glad and gay 
good-bye! 
EE 


“BORDER RUFFIANISM” IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 








Wuar is it in the Hamburgh (8S. C.) 
massacre that has made it arrest the atten- 
tion of the country beyond all previous 
events of the kind? Partly, no doubt, the 
intrinsic barbarity of the affair; partly the 
clear evidence for the facts, coming mainly 
through Democratic sources ; partly the sud- 
denness of it, occurring just when it seemed 
for the interest of the Southern whites to 
keep the peace; partly the illustration it has 
given of the timid subserviency of Northern 
Democrats. But there is something be- 
yond all this, I think, which has given the 
affair peculiar weight in the minds of men, 
and especially of those men whose memory 
goes back twenty years. The outrage car- 
ries us back not merely to the Civil War; 
but to scenes beyond the war—namely, to 
those Kansas struggles which were the 
early skirmishes of the war that afterward 
convulsed a continent. 

At Hamburgh, as in Kansas, there was 
an armed invasion by the citizens of a 
neighboring state. At Hamburgh, as in 
Kansas, the immediate aim was to overawe 
by terrorism the actual population of a 
peaceful community. In both cases the 
ultimate object was to sustain the power of 
the Southern whites over the black race 
and all its sympathizers. Then, as now, 
the Democratic party was at the feet of 
Southern masters and dared not utter a 
Manly protest against a single out- 


_ l™ayself stood at the polls in Leaven- 





worth in 1856 and saw squads of men 
brought up to vote who avowed that they 
had just come into Kansas Territory for 
that purpose as frankly as if they had said 
that they came to buy a mule. I traveled 
down the Missouri with a company of 
young fellows from Virginia, South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia, who had been sent for, 
as they frankly avowed, to carry the elec- 
tion for slavery, and were returning only 
because the funds had given out. Their 
habitual conversation was as undisguised as 
that of Bret Harte’s men. ‘‘Don’t you re- 
member,” said one of them to another, with 
charming frankness, ‘‘when we came up 
this river? We was drunk all the time.” 
**80 we would be now,” said the other, 
with equal naiveté; ‘‘but we ain’t got no 
money.” In point of fact, they were prob- 
ably of much the same type with those who 
took part in the Hamburgh massacre, and 
they were engaged in essentially the same 
work. They were over-riding law by ‘‘bor- 
der ruffianism.” 


Twenty years have, of course, made a 
great difference in the prevailing phase of 
this selfish struggle. In 1856 it was in its 
dawning; in 1876 it is in its decline. Then, 
as now, the wiser men of the South would 
have prevented it; but found themselves 
powerless. Then the contest was to sus- 
tain slavery; now it is for white suprem- 
acy. Then it was only the armed invasion 
of a territory; now it isthe armed invasion 
of a state. Itisa singular addition to South 
Carolina’s retributions that she should 
now be placed in the attitude of apparent- 
ly submitting to what no other state in the 
Union would tolerate for an instant—an at- 
tempt to disarm her militia by an armed 
party from a sister state. 


There are three salient points in the Ham- 
burgh outrage: Its beginning, its middle, and 
itsend. It began, on the part of the whites, 
in an act of insolence as great as if two 
young roughs were to drive out from New 
York and require of a marching military 
company in New Jersey to open ranks for 
them to drive through. It culminated in a 
demand for the surrender of the arms of 
this company—a demand as outrageous as 
if the roughs aforesaid had gone back to 
New York and brought out a light battery 
to compel the infantry company to obey 
their unauthorized command. It ended in 
a series of murders, abhorrent alike to the 
laws of war and peace; murders which 
found no parallel even among the excite- 
ments of our civil war, except in the Fort 
Pillow massacre. 


But above and beyond all this lies the 
fact that the outrage was organized, con- 
ducted, and commanded by citizens of an- 
other state than that in which it took place. 
This fact makes it the crowning effrontery 
of the whole proceeding to say: ‘It hap- 
pened in misgoverned South Carolina.” 
This is as if a burglar should boast of never 
robbing his own houseygo that all his vio- 
lations of law are h another man’s 
roof. But is the ponsible? 


In case of burglary, We look to the owner 
of the roof to vindicate his rights by follow- 
ing up the guilty party. There is one man 
in the nation upon whom the next step in 
duty now devolves. If he is faithful, he 
has a hard task before him. If he shrinks, 
he will have a more sudden downfall than 
any man has yet sustained from the respect 
and confidence of the whole American 
people. That man is Governor Chamber: 
lain, of South Carolina. 








TEMPERANCE AND THE CENTURY. 
BY HON, NEAL DOW. 


THE first objects that meet the eye on 
entering one of the great buildings on the 
Centennial Grounds are enormous pyramids 
of vessels, of various sizes and shapes, con- 
taining intoxicating drinks—barrels, kegs, 
bottles, of all sorts of wines and all sorts of 
other liquors containing the quality of fud- 
dle. Astranger might suppose, from the con- 
spicuous place conceded to the articles, that 
they are regarded as the most important of 
all the exhibits. A stranger must inquire 
in order to learn that ‘‘ drink ” does not oc- 
cupy among us the position of respectabil- 
ity and favor that it holds in every other 
civilized country. The progress that we 
have made in everything relating to the 
material interests of the nation is not great- 
er than that which has been accomplished 
in educating the public opinion as to the 
mischief and misery resulting to ration and 
people from strong drink. ” 

A half century ago our condition in rela 
tion to the general prevalence of drunken- 
Ress among our people was nearly as bad 
as that of England is now. Then it was 
common in England, at dinner-parties, in 
the highest society, for the host to lock the 
door of the dining-room and to put the key 
into his pocket, so that no guest could de- 
part before he had taken his full share of 
drink. The weak-headed and the strong- 
headed were required to take, each and all 
of them, the same quantity. The glasses 
were filled at every round, and each guest 
was required to drain his own, no matter 
how much his nature might revolt against 
it. Personal pressure was employed to com- 
pel the reluctant drinker to take his share, 
and I have seen in a famous old baronial hall 
an iron clamp fastened against the dining- 
room wall, at the hight of the head, into 
which the wrist of the rebellious drinker 
was fastened, and his share of the drink 
was then poured into his sleeve, if he re- 


fused to pour it into his stomach. 
The weaker-headed of the company 


would soon become hopelessly and help- 
lessly drunk—‘‘ under the table,” as the 
technical phrase was; while the stronger- 
headed would continue the carouse, until 
but one survivor would remain in his chair, 
and he would be the acknowledged hero of 
the party and would be considered a won- 
derful man in all the surrounding country. 
Men were known in those days and marked 
as great, greater, greatest in proportion to 
the quantity of drink they “‘could carry,” 
and the ‘‘four-bottle man” was a hero, 
venerated for his prowess. Quite equal was 
his glory to that of the great Duke; though 
his worshipers were restricted to a nar- 
rower circle. In Canada, recently, a mem- 
ber of an old and famous English family 
told me that in his father’s house he was 
trained to drink with more care than was 
bestowed upon his education. He loathed 
wine and did not want to drink it; but his 
mother insisted, and said: *‘ How can you 
ever hope to carry two bottles, unless you 
begin now?” And so this youth, a mem- 
ber of an aristocratic house, was regularly 
and persistently drilled to the drink. 

In those old days a drunken debauch* 
among noblemen and gentlemen was no 
more than a common and pleasant episode 
in every-day life; and a conspiracy to pro- 
cure a condition of extreme intoxication in 
any individual, especially if he was a man 
of mark, was considered a very pleasant 





those days is preserved the memory of 
many such adventures. In the time of 
“‘The First Gentleman of Europe,” and 
especially among his particular friends, 
such jests were not infrequent. To this 
day the story is told of a grand festival at 
the ‘‘Pavilion”—The First Gentleman’s 
house at Brighton—arranged expressly to 
put a famous duke under the table, and 
the details yet survive of the rejoicings 
and the huzzahs of the company as the 
duke’s servants came in and carried away 
their master as if he were a saek of corn. 
Now all that is gone from the manners 
and customs of the higher classes of 
British society; but it yet pervades the 
‘lower orders,” as they are called, and the 
laws of the country and the public utter- 
ances of the higher classes upon this sub- 
ject tend to perpetuate habits of drunken- 
ness among the working-people. In Par- 
liament and out of it, among the upper 
classes, drink is always spoken of as a good 
thing, as a necessary thing for all, espe- 
cially for “the working-man ”; and by such 
people the labors of temperance men are 
depreciated and denounced as calculated to 
‘‘deprive the poor man of his drink.” The 
House of Commons has often been serious- 
ly occupied in arranging the details of all 
this matter of drink for the lower orders. 
At every session of Parliament this ques 
tion of drink comes to the front; and at the 
session now in progress there were seven 
separate measures upon the subject up for 
discussion, upon four of which votes have 
been already taken. All these measures 
were intended to repress the omnipresent 
liquor traffic, and the place which drink 
and the drink traffic occupy in the average 
English mind may be inferred from a 
passage of a speech of the Bishop of 
Peterborough in opposition to any re- 
pressive measure. He said: “I prefer 


England drunk and free, rather than sober 
and not free!” 
I do not think it a harsh thing to say that 


the average English gentleman associates 
in his mind, somehow, drink with liberty, 
sobriety with political inferiority and per- 
sonal subjection. Such is the only possible 
interpretation of the remark of my Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough. And since that 
speech was made by him he has referred 
to it in the House of Lords and reaffirmed 
it. ‘‘ Rather England drunk and free” (as 
now) ‘‘ than sober and not free ”—with the 
liquor traffic suppressed. The House of 
Commons was occupied for three full hours 
upon the question whether the working- 
man should take his drink hot or cold! The 
way of it was this. The proposition was 
up for compelling the grog-shops to close 
at eleven o’clock at night. A member sug- 
gested that if a man should order a hot 
whisky punch a minute or two before 
eleven he would be compelled to leave it, 
or incur the risk of scalding himself by 
drinking it; and that he ought to be al- 
lowed twenty minutes after eleven for his 
whisky to become cool. It was contended, 
on the other hand, that hot punch should 
not be served at that late hour, and that 
little hardship could arise to the working- 
man from the taking of the drink cold 
Y once in the twenty-four hours. Finally, 
the hot punch carried the day against cold 
punch, so far as London was concerned; 
but in all the rest of the kingdom the 
“‘working-man” is compelled by law to 
take his whisky cold! What should we 
thitk if we should read in our morning 





and harmless jest. In the traditions of 


paper that the yeas and nays had been 
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called in our Congress on the question 
whether at night the people should take 
their whisky punch hot or take it coid? 

This question of drunkenness and the 
drink traffic has now become. more import- 
ant than any other—than all others, indeed 
—to the future of Great Britain. The evils 
resulting from them have become very 
great and are increasing with frightful ra- 
pidity. In 1866 the drink-billof the nation 

was £60,000,000; in 1875 it was £143,000,- 
000; and the cost of pauperism and of the 
police and the amount of insanity and 
crime are increasing very much faster than 
the population. This increase has been 
uniform, as well as rapid, and may be 
measured by the increase in the expediture 
for strong drinks year by year. If the same 
causes continue to operate, the same results 
must follow—a rapidly increasing poverty, 
pauperism, insanity, and crime; so that the 
nation at some time must be hopelessly 
weighed down by the tremendous mischiefs 
of the drink. 

The annual expenditures in the United 
Kingdom for drink are greater in the ag- 
gregate than the amounts of the iron trade 
and cotton and woolen trades. The annual 
waste of the national resources in drink is 
frightful and almost beyond computation. 
Besides the actual cost of drink in money, 
it is acknowledged by the employers of labor 
that the annual products of the various in- 
dustries of the country are not so great by 
one-third as they would be but for the 
matign influence of the liquor traffic. There 
is an able and persistent minority in the 
House of Commons which is constantly 
pressing these considerations upon the at- 
tention of the government and nation; but, 
so far, with small effect upon the leading 
statesmen of the country, though with 
marked effect upon the people. 

It is not demanded of an English states- 
man, nor, indeed, expected of him, that he 
should indicate any line of public policy 
upon any question, nor that he should at- 
tempt to operate upon public opinion by 
way of elucating it to the adoption of right 
views in relation to public interests. He 
is expected only to watch and wait for the 
manifestation of the popular will, and then, 
at the right moment, to respond to its de- 
mands. Accordingly, the advocates of the 
legal suppression of the liquor traffic in that 
country are addressing themselves to the 
people; and,in consequence of tke able, 
earnest, and constant discussion of the sub- 
ject in the press and upon thousands of 
platforms all over the country, the people 
are rapidly coming to see that the liquor 
traffic is inconsistent with the general wel- 
fare, that it is in deadly hostility to every 
national and social interest, and that it 
ought to be suppressed by the law. 

In every parliamentary and municipal 
election this question comes in, and no can- 
didate for national or local office is per- 
mitted to go to the polls without answering 
categorically whether he is in favor of 
granting legal authority to the people to for- 
bid the liquor traffic in their several local- 
ities, if they believe it to be for the common 
welfareso todo. Many candidates for Par- 
liament and for town councils have been 
elected or defeated on this issue, and every 
year the opponents of the liquor traffic are 
gaining strength in the country—as much or 
more among the working classes as among 
the higher ranks of society. The religious 
classes of the country, especially, are rapid- 
ly lending influence and power to the agita- 
tion against this ‘‘ gigantic crime of crimes,” 
as Senator Morrill called it. 





THANKSGIVING AND FAST-DAY 
PROCLAMATIONS, 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





THE custom of public annual thanksgiv- 
ing has long existed in this country. It 
antedates the Revolution. Its birthplace 
was in Massachusetts. It is certamly an 
appropriate custom. All persons, whether 
Christians or not, who have any realizing 
sense of the existence, attributes, govern- 
ment, and providential goodness of God 
must heartily approve of the practice. So- 
ciety is made up of individuals; and when 
the latter jointly share the bounties of Prov- 
idence they may well unite in a common 
service of gratitude to the Divine Source of 
these bounties, In order that they may 


community render thanks to God, it is 
necessary that aspecific time should be des- 
ignated for this purpose. This end is se- 
cured by what are termed thanksgiving 
proclamations. 

George Washington, the first President 


with what he knew to be the custom of the 
people, issued such a proclamation in 1795; 
and since that time, until within a compar- 
atively recent period, these proclamations 
have proceeded only from governors of 
particular states or mayors of cities. The 
custom has been thus perpetuated as one of 
the characteristics of the American people. 

What, then, are these proclamations? 
It is quite true that by established usage 
they proceed from a civil and not an eccle- 
siastical source; yet they are merely recom- 
mendations in which a day is designated 
for thanksgiving and the people advised by 
the President, or the governor, or the mayor, 
or by all three, to observe the day in this 
manner. They are not issued in the dis- 
charge of any official duty known to the 
constitutions or laws of the land and are 
not enforced by any penalty. Whether the 
people shall respect the recommendation or 
not is a matter to be decided by each indi- 
vidual for himself, subject to no other con- 
straint than that which may be imposed by 
his own sense of duty. He violates no 
human law in disregarding the proclama- 
tion, as he obeys none in observing it. It 
does not touch a solitary right which be- 
longs to him as a citizen. It creates no 
civil duty. It makes no discrimination in 
respect to the religious beliefs or practices 
of the people and appoints no special form 
of religious service. It does not pronounce 
any judgment as to what is the true relig- 
ion or what is the proper mode of render- 
ing a tribute of thanksgiving to God. All 
such questions it leaves to the people, in the 
fullest and freest exercise of their religious 
liberty. , 

Substantially the same remarks apply 
with equal truth to the appointment of fast 
days, as periods for public humiliation and 
confession and the invocation of the divine 
favor. Such appointments, especially by 
the civil magistrate, are far less common 
than those that relate to thanksgiving; yet, 
like the latter, they are nothing but advice, 
which may be accepted or rejected accord- 
ing to the pleasure of the people. They 
are enforced by no authority and really 
have no official character whatever. 
Whether the public designation of a fast 
day, either by the civil authority or by an 
ecclesiastical body, establishes any re- 
ligious obligation in the court of conscience 
is a question for each conscience to settle. 
Be this as it may, the designation itself is 
nothing but human counsel, and, hence, 
has not a single attribute which distinctive- 
ly characterizes a legal statute. 

Those who object to the appointment of 
thanksgiving and fast days by the civil 
officer because, as they allege, such ap- 
pointments are a species of quasi-religious 
legislation proceed upon a false assump- 
tion as to their nature. What they allege 
is not true; and, hence, the objection is not 
well taken. They might with more plaus- 
ibility say that it is in bad taste for the 
officer of a government that exists simply 
for secular purposes to designate, even by 
& mere recommendation, any religious serv- 
ices for the people or any time for such serv- 
ices. This is the very utmost that the 
truth warrants, and whether there is any 
force in this objection would depend on 
the prevalent tastes of the people. The 
great body of the American people find no 
fault with the practice; and, hence, we con- 
clude that it is not offensive to them. In 
respect to thanksgiving proclamations, they 
both expect and accept it as a long-estab- 
lished usage. They do not regard it as in- 
volving any union between church and 
state or avy interference with their relig- 
ious liberty. 

Some of the advocates of Bible-reading’ 
and religious instruction in our public 
schools fancy that thanksgiving and fast- 
day proclamations may be argumentatively 
used as a precedent in support of their 
view. We remember an article published 
in 1870 by an eminent clergyman of this 
country, who appealed to Washington’s: 
thanksgiving proclamation of 1795 as fur- 
nishing both a precedent and a premise 





thus unite in a concurrent service, andJas a 


of the United States, acting in -conformity 





and should be taught in our-public schools, 
organized and conducted by.the state and 
supported by general taxation. This cler- 
gyman, in his haste to proceed to his in- 
ference, forgot to notice the important fact 
that Washington was the President of the 
United States under a Constitution which 
makes legalized Christianity an impos- 
sibility. in the government authorized 


by its; which bestows upon the» Pres-- 


ident no religious power whatever; which 
denies all such power to Congress; and 
which, therefore, reduced the proclamation 
to the category of simple advice, having no 
more legal authority to control the action 
of the people than it would have had if issued 
by the humblestprivate citizen of the land. 
Washington himself participated in the 
work of drafting this very Constitution. 
He signed it as President of the Federal 
Convention, and then earnestly recom- 
mended the people to ratify it. To infer, 
as this eminent clergyman did, that the 
prerogatives of the President’s office were 
attached to the proclamation is to give it a 
character which it did not possess and to 
make Washington do what he had not the 
remotest idea of doing and really had no 
power to do. 

This thanksgiving and fast-day argument 
in regard to our public schools is so trans- 
parently fallacious that it will hardly pass 
muster even as a trick in logic. If great 
men did not sometimes use the argument 
it would not be worth while to refute it. 
The fatal objection to it is the total want of 
any analogy between the two cases. 

The public school is an institu'’on of 
law, established and managed by iv2 au- 
thority of civil government. Its e:.enses 
are paid out of the money-chest<’ that 
government and the funds are c«!! -cted 
from the people by compulsory ta: :tion. 
To introduce religion into the school as 
one of the branches of education i+ not 
only to determine what religion sh:.ll be 
thus introduced, but also to compe! the 
people to pay for its propagation. It is to 
this extent the coerced support of religion, 
and than this nothing can be more foreign 
or antagonistical to the genius of our 
political institutions. Tested by these in- 
stitutions as a standard, it is a gross heresy. 

Is there anything analogous to this in a 
thanksgiving or fast-day proclamation is- 
sued by the President, the governor of a 


state, or the mayor of a city? Nothing; 
absolutely nothing whatever. To reason 


from the one to the other is to build an 
argument upon a totally false analogy. 
One might as well say that, because the 
President thanks God before eating his 
meals or attends public worship on the 
Sabbath Day, the Bible ought to be read 
and religious instruction given in the pub- 
lic schools. These acts, whether of the 
President or a governor, like a religious 
proclamation, have no official character, 
and, hence, furnish no precedent from 
which to reason in respect to a legal insti- 
tution. 

There can hardly be a more striking in- 
stance in which the’premises utterly fail to 
contain the conclusion or a more palpable 
confession of the extreme paucity of argu- 
ments available for its support than that of 
resorting to thanksgiving and fast-day pro- 
clamations as the means of showing that 
Christianity is a part of our legal system, 
and may, hence, be introduced into our 
public schools. The proper mode of proof 
would be to appeal to the constitutions of 
the country, or to the laws enacted in pur- 
suance thereof. Here, if anywhere, we are 
to ascertain what is the legal position of 
Christianity in reference to civil govern- 
ment. If it be a state religion in any sense 
or to any extent, here is the place to find 
the evidence thereof. A much more plausi- 
ble argument might be based on the tax- 
exemption of ¢ h property; yet even 
this would be a e, since the exemp- 
tion is not placed at’ religious grounds. 

The legislature oft! te of New York, 
by the act of April 23d, 1870, did, indeed, 
declare that ‘‘any day appointed or recom- 
mended by the governor of this state or the 
President, of the United States as a day of 
fast or thanksgiving shall, for all purposes 
whatsoever as regards the presenting for 






| payment or acceptance and of the protest- 


ing and giving notice of the dishonor of 
bills of exchange, bank-checks, and promis- 


from which to infer that Christianity might d sory notes, made after the passage of this 





act, be treated and considered as is the first 
day of the week, commonly called Sunday,” 
This statute makes'such a day a legal ho} 
iday in respect to the business matters 
which it recites. It treats the first day of 
Januaty, the twenty-second day of Februa. 
ry, the twenty-fifth day of December, anq 
the fourth day of July in the same way. 

What the statute does is simply to post. 
pone to the next day payments pledged to 
be made on any one of these days; and jt 
does so on the general presumption that 
these days will not by the mass of the peo. 
ple be treated as ordinary business days, 
There is not the remotest reference to relig. 
ion or to religious reasons in the statute. 
Its sole relation is to certain business stip. 
ulations; and in this respect it treats the 
first day of January, the fourth day of July, 
and a fast or thanksgiving day on precisely 
the same principle. 

We are almost inclined to ask the 
reader’s pardon for detaining him so long 
with this thanksgiving and fast-day ques. 
tion. It is, however, one of the points that 
has appeared in the discussion about the 
public schools, and this is our apology for 
making any reference to it. 





SUNDAY, SABBATH, AND LORD'S 
DAY. 


BY WILLIAM W. PATTON, D.D. 





CERTAIN Presbyterian brethren over. 
tured the recent General Assembly, desir- 
ing action by that body against the use of 
the word ‘‘Sunday,” to denote the first 
day of the week; and that body so far 
yielded to the pressure as to take action, 
in which occur these words: 

“And, to the end that the sacred charac. 
ter of this day may in every possible way 
be kept before the minds of our people, 
we would further commend to our minis- 
ters and Sabbath-school teachers and super- 
tendents the more general use of the scrip- 
tural terms Sabbath and Lord’s Day in the 
designation of this divine institution.” 

There was undoubtedly learning enough 
in the Assembly to prevent any direct con- 
demnation of the word ‘‘Sunday’’—an 
act which, as we shall soon see, would 
have been attended with most undesirable 
implications. The same question has often 
been raised; anda few years since, when 
there was a society called ‘‘ The Massachu- 
setts Sabbath-school Society,” in the rival- 
ry between it and the ‘‘ American Sunday- 
school Union,” the advocates of the former 
often laid stress upon its ‘more Christian 
title’—the name ‘‘ Sabbath” being so re 
garded, in comparison with the ‘‘ heathen- 
ish” name ‘‘Sunday.” And so ever and 
anon there comes up a dispute whether 
we should denominate our schools for re- 
ligious instruction on the Lord’s Day 
‘‘Sunday-schools” or ‘‘ Sabbath schools.” 
What is scriptural truth and common-sense 
on this subject? In our reply let it be re 
membered that the question is as to the 
ro ig be given to the first day of the 
week. 

‘Shall it be called the Sabbath? The action 
of the General Assembly speaks of this as 
one of ‘‘the scriptural terms.” It would 
have been helpful to perplexed minds had 
the General Assembly seen fit to quote 
even one text of Scripture which applies 
this name to the first day of the week. In 
the Old Testament there can be no doubt 
that this word, when denoting the weekly 
rest-day, is applied only to the seventh day 
of the week. How is it in the New 
Testament, which is the more specific 
guide of the Christian Church? The word 
occurs about sixty times in the New Testa- 
ment; but, strange to say, is never once ap- 
plied to the first day of the week. During 
the life and ministry of Christ, Judaism 
being still the divine economy, it was to be 
expected that ‘‘Sabbath’’ would mean, on 
the lips of himself and his disciples, what 
it had in the writings of the Old Testament. 
But after Christianity had been set up, and 
historical and didactic books were written 
respecting its institutions, if the Jewish 
Sabbath was retained and simply trans- 
ferred to the first day, it might be supposed 
that some of the New Testament writers 
would either distinctly note the fact or 
would imply it, by applying the word ‘‘ Sab- 
bath ” to the first day of the week. Not a 
single instance of either course, however, 
can be pointed out. The day of the Sav- 
jour’s resurrection is called “the first day 
of the week” and ‘‘the Lord's Day,” but 
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never ‘the Sabbath.” This last term is as 
carefully restricted to the seventh day by 
the author of the Acts (xiii, 14, 27, 42, 44; 
xv, 21; xvii, 2; xviii, 4; compared with 
xx, 7) as it was by Moses or the old 
prophets. 

There is thus an entire absence of direct 
scriptural authority for calling the day kept 
in honor of the resurrection of our Lord 
‘the Sabbath Day.” This is true even if it 
were demonstrable that it is substantially 
the Jewish Sabbath with a change of the 
day. Still more force has the fact when it 
is observed that the occasion and object, as 
well as the date, of the two days is differ- 
ent—that Paul speaks of “‘ the Sabbath days” 
as belonging to the past and being ‘“‘a 
shadow of things to come” (Coloss. ii, 16, 
17); and that a multitude of Christian schol- 
ars are of opinion that the ‘ Lord’s Day” 
stands, as a distinctively Christian institu- 
tion, on its own basis, as do the Christian 
Church, ministry, and ordinances, each of 
which has its types and historical analogies 
under the previous economy. It may, 
therefore, be more ‘‘ scriptural” not to use 
the Jewish name recommended by the Gen- 
eral Assembly for our rest-day, unless we 
conclude also to call our ministers 
“priests,” our baptism ‘“‘ circumcision,” 
our Lord’s Supper “‘ the Passover,” and the 
Christian Church ‘‘ Israel.” Why Judaize 
in part, in a mistaken attempt to be scrip- 
tural? 

A historic and linguistic proof of the 
correctness of this view is found in the 
name of the seventh day of the week, which 
has come down from the primitive age, in 
countries where the two historic branches 
of the Christian Church, the Greek and the 
Latin, have held steady sway and have 
preserved ancient usage. Thus, in modern 
as well as in ancient Greek the word 
oa33arov means the last day of the week, 
or Saturday, as we term it. Hence, the 
Protestant religious newspaper published 
at Athens, in Greece, informs its readers, as 
a copy in our hands shows, that it is issued 
every “oa3Barw.” The readers would be 
sadly confused if the editor was under the 
General Assembly and was required to call 
the first day of the week by the same name! 
How could he be understood by his readers? 
The Italians and the Spaniards would be 
equally puzzled, for their languages like- 
wise retain the primitive usage and word. 
We have a Spanish religious paper also at 
hand, issued at Seville, asit declares, every 
‘* Sabado,” or Saturday. We hope that no 
Presbyterian churches will be planted in 
Spain, to ‘‘make confusion worse con- 
founded” by insisting that the people shall 
revolutionize their language, as well as 
their government and religion! 

What, then, shall we call our weekly rest- 
day? Common sense must be our guide. 
As we have adopted, irrespective of their 
derivation and original meaning, the secular 
and once heathen names of the months of 
the year and of all the days of the week 
from the second to the seventh, there 
would seem to be no reasonable objection 
to do the same with the first day. The 
minister who can say ‘‘January” or 
‘“Tuesday ” can also frame his speech to 
say “Sunday.” The Episcopal Church 
uses the word “Sunday” invariably 
throughout the Prayer-Book, never once 
saying ‘‘ Sabbath,” in the arranging of its 
services. This usage may have existed 
also in the Early Church, as Justin Martyn, 
in his celebrated ‘‘ Apology for the Chris- 
tians,” addressed to the Emperor Antoninus 
Pius, before the middle of the second cen- 
tury, says: ‘‘ We all of us assemble to- 
gether on Sunday, because it is the first 
day in which God changed darkness and 
matter and made the world. On the same 
day also Jesus Christ, our Saviour, rose 
from the dead.” In his ‘‘ Dialogue with 
Trypho,” the Jew, he argues in behalf of 
the Christians persistently against observ- 
ing ‘‘ Sabbaths,” urging that they were im- 
posed upon the Jews because of their sins. 
Tertullian, too, writes in his ‘‘ Apology”: 
‘Sunday we give to joy.” 

But, as John (Rev. i, 10) calls the day 
‘*the Lord’s Day,” it obtained that title 
commonly in the Early Church and has re- 
tained it to the present time. Hence, in 
Christian discourse and in ecclesiastical 
connections one may freely and “ scrip- 
turally ” use that term; only it need not be 
so invariably pressed as to savor of cant 








Why need there be bondage in this respect? 

One, surely, may have some regard to the 

custom of those with whom he chances to 

be. If sojourning among the denomination 

of ‘‘Friends,” he may conform to their 

‘‘First-Day ” phraseology, knowing that 

they are numerically right and can also 

plead abundant scriptural authority—far 

more than the General Assembly can pro- 

duce for the name “Sabbath.” And yet 

even that really unscriptural title may pass, 

especially a little modified, as ‘‘the Chris- 

tian Sabbath,” since the word has become 

precious through modern associations, an- 

cient analogy, and the phraseology of many 

sweet songs of Zion. And then for general 

speech, suited to all times, places, and com- 

panies, ‘‘Sunday ” iseverappropriate. By 

long ecclesiastical use it has been completely 

redeemed from its heathen character, and, 

since Christ is our ‘‘Sun of Righteous- 
ness,” it has gained a new and Christian 
meaning. It preserves the wise New Testa- 
ment discrimination and avoids the Judaic 
tendency in religion. The English lan- 
guage in this, as in other respects, has the 
advantage of numerous synonyms, and the 
authority of the General Assembly will 
hardly suffice to work any abridgment of 
our privileges. Indeed, the action of that 
body is not the voice of modern critical 
scholarship or of ancient faith and practice; 
but is simply an echo of that Sabbatariggh 
ism which is still so characteristic of it - 
land, and which was prevalent in our *6Wwn 
land, under the teachings of a Judaic ex- 
egetical school. 





SONNET. 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 





Masestic Christ ! there are whose heathen will 
Would fain consign thine Image to the dust, 
And crucify the pure, ethereal trust 

Wherewith our spirits yearn toward thee still. 


What faiths have fallen before them! Must 
they kill 
The last, fair Promise of a Life to Be? 
Murder the soul, and immortality 
Hurl from the sacred hight of Calvary’s hill? 


Better the New World’s lore should backward 
wane 
To nothingness; the unsteadfast sun seem 
rolled 
Round the vast earth,as men did dream of 
old; 


All Science lapse, rot, crumble in the main, 
Than thus enlarge our senses’ range and 
scope, 
Man’s heart to dwarf and slay its loftiest 
hope! 


AN HOUR WITH ADAM SMITH. 


BY F. B. SANBORN. 











Iris just a hundred years since Adam 
Smith, one of the greatest among a gener- 
ation of great Scotchmen, gave to the 
world his ‘‘epoch-making book,” the 
‘Wealth of Nations.” He had been for 
ten years withdrawn from the world while 
writing it, and for twenty years or more he 
had been forming and expressing the opin- 
ions to which it gave utterance. The pre- 
cise date of its appearance is not very im- 
portant; but it seems to have been pub- 
lished in the spring of the year and to 
have come into general notice in course of 
the summer. On the first of April, 1776, 
Hume, the historian (who died five months 
after), had read the new book and wrote to 
Smith, who was one of his most intimate 
friends, that ‘‘it must at last take the public 
attention.” It certainly has done so, though 
for some years it was far from popular, and 
was even regarded during the days of the 
French Revolution as somewhat connected 
with the new and strange opinions then in 
the ascendant and at variance with sound 
and conservative government. But, in 
truth, Adam Smith, though in advance of 
his age and in some respects very radical 
in his opinions, was also very willing to 
wait the slow progress of events and to 
leave great changes to time and Prov- 
idence. The humane and public-spirited 
man, he said, in his old age, ‘‘ will content 
himself with moderating what he often can- 
not annihilate without great violence. 
When he cannot establish the right, he will 
not disdain to ameliorate the wrong.” 

Although the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations” is 
now the best known of Smith’s writings, 
and almost the only part of them that is 
read, it must not be forgotten that this 





great work formed but a portion of what 
he had designed in writing it; and that his. 
earlier book, ‘‘A Theory of the Moral 

Sentiments,” published in 1759, was at first 

more warmly received and gained him a 

wider reputation. Hume’s letter to Smith 

concerning this book has also been pre- 

served (written from London, on the 12th of 

April, 1759) and is very curious. ‘“‘I give 

you thanks,” says Hume, ‘‘ for the agreeable 

present of your ‘Theory.’ Wedderburn and 

I made presents of our copies to such of 

our acquaintances as we thought good 

judges and proper to spread the reputation 

of the book. I sent one to the Duke of 

Argyle, to Lord Lyttleton, Horace Walpole, 

Soame Jenyns, and Burke, an Irish gentle- 
man, who wrote lately avery pretty treatise 

on The Sublime.” (This was Edmund 

Burke, of course; not yet famous and only 
twenty-nine years old.) ‘‘ Your book has 
been very unfortunate, for the public seem 
disposed to applaud it extremely. The 
mob of /iterati are beginning already to be 
very loud in its praises. Three bishops 
called yesterday at Millar’s shop in order to 
buy copies and to ask questions about the 
author. The Bishop of Peterborough said 
he had passed the evening in a company 
where he heard it extolled above ail 
books in the world. The Duke of Argyle 
is more decisive than he uses to be in its 
favor. I suppose he either considers it as 
an exotic or thinks the author will be 
serviceable to him in the Glasgow elec- 
tions.” (Smith was then a professor at 
Glasgow.) ‘‘ Millar exults, and brags that 
two-thirds of the edition are already sold 
and that he is now sure of success. Charles 
Townshend, who passes for the cleverest 
fellow in England, is so taken with the 
performance that he said to Oswald he 
would put the Duke of Buccleugh under 
the author’s care, and would make it worth 
his while to accept of that charge. Town- 
shend actually did this four years after- 
ward, and Smith traveled over Europe 
with the young Scots lord, who highly 
prized his tutor and who ‘‘made it worth 
his while” to act in that capacity. With 
the money thus obtained Smith seems to 
have retired to Kirkaldy, his native town, 
where his widowed mother lived; and with 
her he spent the next ten years of his life, 
working hard on that part of his great 
work which bore the title of ‘‘ An Inquiry 
into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth 
of Nations.” When it was published, a 
hundred years since, he was only 53 years 
old; but he never published another book, 
although he lived fourteen years longer. 
He issued in 1790 a new dition of his 
‘*Theory of the Moral SentgMents,” in the 
preface to which he wrote: § , 

«‘T said in 1759 that I should in another 
discourse endeavor to give an account of 
the general principles of law and govern- 
ment, and of the different revolutions which 
they had undergone in the different ages 
and periods of society; not only in what 
concerns justice, but in what concerns 
police, revenue, and arms, and whatever 
else is the object of law. In the ‘Inquiry 
Concerning the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations’ I have partly executed 
this promise; at least, so far as concerns 
police, revenue, and arms. What remains— 
the theory of jurisprudence—I have 
hitherto been hindered from excuting; yet 
I have not altogether abandoned the design 
and I wish still to continue under the obli- 
gation of doing what I can.” 

A few months afterward, feeling the ap- 
proach of death, he destroyed his manu- 
scripts, with the exception of a few early 
essays; and thus nothing has come down to 
us of his projected treatise on jurispru- 
dence. 

It is interesting to know that the founder 
of the science of political economy—for 
such Adam Smith has generally been reck- 
oned—was not merely an economist, in the 
modern and restricted signification of that 
word; but also a moralist. and a student of 
philosophy and jurisprudence. He laid his 
foundations broad and deep, and it would 
have been wellif all his disciples had imitat- 
ed hisexample. Some of them have fallen 
into the very faults which he most indignant- 
ly rebuked in his ‘‘ Wealth of Nations.” 
‘‘The sneaking arts of underling trades- 
men,” said he, ‘‘are erected into political 
maxims for the conduct of a great em- 
pire. The capricious ambition of kings 
and ministers has not been more fatal 
to the repose of Europe than the imperti- 





nent jealousy of merchants and manufacd 


turers. The violence and injustice of the 
rulers of mankind is an ancient evil, for 
which, perhaps, the nature of human affairs 
can scarce admit of a remedy. But the 
mean rapacity, the monopolizing spirit of 
merchants and manufacturers, who neither 
are nor ought to be the rulers of mankind, 
though it cannot, perhaps, be corrected, 
may very easily be prevented from disturb- 
ing the tranquillity of anybody but them- 
selves.” In this burst of wrath we may 
read the reproof of many dismal schemes of 
political economy that have had more or 
less currency since Adam Smith’s day, 
although he meant it for a castigation of 
what he terms “the mercantile system.” 
His ethical treatise, or ‘‘ Theory of the 
Moral Sentiments,” on which he bases all 
morality upon sympathy, is full of a be- 
nevolent wisdom, which corrects the later 
doctrines of the utilitarians and the ad- 
mirers of ‘‘enlightened selfishness.” As if 
in anticipation of Malthus and his hard- 
hearted followers, Smith wrote thus in 1759: 
‘‘When Providence divided the earth 
among a few lordly masters, it neither for- 
got nor abandoned those who seemed to 
have been left out in the partition. The 
produce of the soil maintains at all times 
nearly that number of inhabitants which it 
is capable of maintaining. The rich only 
select from the heap what is most precious 
and agreeable. They consume little more 
than the poor, and, in spite of their natural 
selfishness and rapacity, though they mean 
only their own conveniency, though the 
sole end which they propose from the 
labors of all the thousands whom they em- 
ploy be the gratification of their own vain 
and insatiable desires, they divide with the 
ge the produce of all their improvements. 

hey are led by an invisible hand to make 
nearly the same distribution of the neces- 
saries of life which would have been made 
had the earth been divided into equal por 
tions among all its inhabitants; and thus,- 
without intending it, without knowing it, 
they advance the interest of society and 
afford means to the multiplication of the 
species.” 

Although no Malthusian in opinion, 
Smith was one in practice, having never 
married and leaving no posterity. He 
was himself an only son, so. that his 
family became extinct at his death, as 
did that of his younger contemporary, 
Washington. He was born nearly nine 
years earlier than Washington and died a 
little more than nine years sooner. After 
he had seen the destruction of his un- 
printed papers, a few days before his death, 
he entertained, as usual, those friends who 
had been wont to sup with him on Sunday 
evenings; but on this last occasion, being un- 
able to sit at the table with them, he retired 
to bed, saying, as he took leave of his 
friends: ‘‘I believe we must adjourn this 
meeting to some other place.” To one of 
these friends he had regretted that in his 
long lifetime he ‘‘had done so little.” 
‘‘But I meant,” said he, ‘‘to have done 
more.” Providence has tWken care that 
what he thought little should prove to have 
been more than he or any of his contem- 
poraries can have imagined. Save Wash- 
ington, Franklin, and Howard, none of the 
great men of the eighteenth century are 
more sure of fame than Adam Smith. 





ART AND CIVILIZATION. 
DORE’S PICTURES. 





BY MRS. JANE GREY SWISSHELM. 





AFTER being pretty nearly congealed by 
a six-and-a-half-hours’ shiver in a ‘‘ Pullman 
palace-car,” one of the recently introduced 
improvements in English railroading, we 
reached London, on a chilly morning, and 
took lodgings at ‘‘The Midland Grand,” 
the largest and said to be the most elegant 
hotel in the United Kingdom. I not only 
took lodgings, but I lodged for four days 
and nights in a bed large enough for three 
folks and luxurious in its high canopy, 
heavy curtains, snowy linens, soft blank- 
ets, and springy mattresses; and, as I only 
wanted rest and quiet, and Mrs. G. B. Lin- 
coln, of Brooklyn, had joined us at Bedford, 
I sent the girls off with her every day to 
see sights and report, so that I had leisure 
to look at my room and think of the present 
state of the art of house decoration as there 
exhibited. The building is quite new and 
considered one of the wonders of modern 
art; and the walls of that room are covered 
with paper representing a flowering vine, 
of which Mrs. Noah forgot to save the seed. 
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and frescoed cornice, heavy enough for a 
cathedral and colored in solid stripes of 
almost every crude color, with no pre- 
tense of light or shade, but the same on all 
sides of the room. On the ceiling in each 
corner is a paddle fitted squarely and 
broadly into that cornice. These paddles 
are red with a yellow edge and handle; 
and on the face of each is a flower, ora 
leaf, or a shell, or a bell, or a something. 
I am almost sure it is neither a cow nor a 
rosebud; but it may be almost anything 
else. It is blue and yellow, and held in 
place by intricate scroll-work, well fastened 
to the cornice, and one feels that those 
paddles never can fall unless the whole 
cornice comes down. This is as it should 
be, for out of the handle of each paddle 
has grown a red rose, a rose without any 
briar; and, as they are all on the ceiling, 
they never can grow any higher. They are 
round, as they are red, and all around each 
rose are seven green leaves, ranged in 
mathematical order, so that one might mis- 
take rose and leaves for a patty-pan, if 
each leaf were not distinct and did not 
show an inch of stem, to keep the outlines 
all clear. One of these roses ‘‘had been 
washed lately, washed in a shower ”—not 
the one that Mary conveyed to Anna, but a 
surreptitious shower, which had sneaked 
down from the floor above and stained 
that wonderful cornice. 

The girls thought my roses ought to be 
made into a bouquet, for their lady in the 
rich black velvet dress, with straight 
fiounces of the same four inches wide, 
gathered very full, and set on with narrow 
green ribbon, the whole making a very 
broad broom for street-sweeping; but I 
thought Ruskin should have those roses— 
nay, that he should lodge in that room and 
learn the lesson it taught me. 

The walls and blinds are buff; the cor 
nice every color; the hangings black and 
green; the upholstering two greens; the 
carpet black, with all the bright colors; the 
rug acombination of browns; the furniture 
red, except the bedstead, which is bright 
brass; and the room is a model of comfort, 
a place of perfect quiet, with no article 
wanting that might aid repose. In it I,a 
sick stranger, felt asense of absolute safety, 
with none to molest or make me afraid. 

Ruskin thinks the world is to be regenera- 
ted largely through ennobling art and the 
love of it; but all the art of Greece did not pre- 
vent her people falling back into barbarism. 
All the inimitable art treasures of that 
country to-day look down on hoards of 
banditti, on masters and slaves; and there 
never was atime when the weak enjoyed 
in the shadow of the Acropolis or Mars Hill 
the comfort and security of my English 
room, with its patty-pan roses. I doubt if art 
—thatis, painting and sculpture—has much 
to do wjth civilization. Nay, more, I doubt 
if they do not contribute as much to the 
degradation as to the elevation of the race. 

When I became able to ride out, I went 
to the Doré Gallery, which was creating a 
sensation, and sat resting and looking at 
its horrors for several hours. I could rest 
and look at them, as they had no power to 
move me to any strong feeling; but any one 
easily affected by horrible sights should 
avoid seeing Doré’s collection of abomina- 
tions. His last work, twenty by thirty feet, 
is large enough to be called “‘ great,” and is 
great in the powerful massing of human 
figures, in the varied attitudes and expres- 
sions, and in the truthfulness of most of 
the drawing; but it is very puny as a his- 
torical work, as a representation of any 
scene that ever could have taken place on 
this green earth. 

He calls it ‘‘ Christ Leaving the Fretori- 
um,” and, like the Dutch sign-painter, 
with his bear, labels his principal figure 
by the old halo around the head. When 
our Dutch artist failed to make it under- 
stood that his bear was a bear he wrote 
over it ‘“‘Dish ish a pear”; and so the 
artists who make pictures of Christ and 
cannot make folks understand which is 
Christ and which is Judas invariably label 
the principal figure with a halo. 

This might be tolerated in a picture pure- 
ly of the imagination; but a historical pain- 
ter, like a historical writer, is bound by the 
facts of history, and we must blot out the 
whole history of Christ before we can as- 
sume that any such halo encircled his head 
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no execution could have taken place; for 
his mistaken persecutors would have fallen 
on their faces to adore. If Doré professes 
to give us an actual scene in that tragedy, 
to present it as it appeared to a spectator of 
that day, and introduces into it an imagin- 
ary feature totally destructive of the entire 
panorama. 

But, worse, if possible, is the falsehood of 
representing Christ as walking alone and 
voluntarily, to the place of execution. All 
four of the evangelists specify that ‘‘ they 
led him away” to be crucified. In this pic- 
ture no one leads him, no one touches him. 
He is going. The Jews do not take and 
with wicked hands crucify him. He is 
taking himself to the cross; and this alone 
makes the picture a gross libel on the his- 
tory it professes to illustrate. Moreover, 
the head of this spurious Christ is that of a 
weak, suffering sentimentalist. It is nar- 
row, with so much space, relatively, be- 
tween the eyes and mouth as never did, or 
can exist in a person of powerful intellect. 
Leaving the idea of divinity out of the 
question, Jesus of Nazareth had a master 
mind. He was foremost among the world’s 
original thinkers, an intellectual giant. 
All the philosophers of the world, com- 
bined, have failed to give to it, in their 
ponderous volumes, so perfect a system 
of government and morals as he presented 
in a few brief, terse sentences. No such 
masterly, concise thinking could have been 
done in a contracted skull. The head of a 
Michael Angelo or a Cesar could not give 
an idea of the character of Christ, as ex- 
hibited in his human life. There is no 
reason to suppose his body did not corre- 
spond with his soul, and this picture gives 
no idea of power. 

Then, the scene is out of doors. A girl 
stands on a parapet, on a level with quite a 
number of other figures, and but a few feet 
above and away from the principal actors. 
Her dress is all blown to one side and 
streams away at right angles from her per- 
son, as if there was a furious wind, while 
the loose robes of Christ, Pilate, Herod, 
the High Priest, his father, and all the other 
folks hang in straight lines to their feet. 
How the wind on that occasion came to 
depart from its established usages and be- 
come a respecter of persons requires ex- 
planation. 

The Mother, Mary, seems to have put on 
all her good clothes and come out to have 
her picture taken; while Mary Magdalen 
and the other Mary appear to have forgot- 
ten all about themselves, in the agony and 
excitement: of the hour. Judas is black, 
and nothing\in the light suggests a shadow 
that would nigke him appear so. 

Two stalwart, half-naked soldiers have 
cleared and are holding an open passage 
through the crowd. One has placed his 
long pike as a rail, and thrown his back 
against it, bracing himself, in bracket-fash- 
ion, and making it apparent, from his 
brawny, strained muscle and position, that 
he holds the people back by sheer force. 
This figure gives a splendid exhibition of 
the artist’s power; but the other, who faces 
the mass he is supposed to hold back, is not in 
a position to do his work. His legs are too 
far under him. He could not possibly do 
what he is represented as doing, without 
bracing himself by one ieg at an angle 
of several degrees from the perpendicular. 

But if the picture did not profess to be 
historical it would be a masterpiece of 
power and might be tolerated. As it is, it 
degrades, belittles, and belies its subject. 

The next largest picture is ‘‘ The Murder 
of the Innocents ”—three mothers, with their 
infants, and Herod’s soldiers executing 
his decree. They are all more than life 
size and the picture so truthful as to be 
very horrible; but Doré seems to lack sub- 
jects suited to his genius. He ought to 
join a party of Sioux on the war-path and 
sketch from Nature. He could then give us 
pictures which would compensate any na- 
tion for the suppression of bull-fights and 
public executions, by supplying the popu- 
lace with blood-curdling horror at twenty- 
five cents a head. 

His ‘‘ Christian Martyrs” is the Roman 
Amphitheater, a mass of prostrate figures, 
some lions and tigers, and pools of blood, 
all done in Prussian blue, to represent night. 
There are the stars, and quite a company of 
angels, all keeping out of the way of the 





which must have been highly entertaining, 
if the Doré school of art is not a mistake. 

‘‘The Triumph of Christianity ” is a very 
nice nightmare of a jumble of monsters 
being driven down into a black hole by a 
benign individual, holding a cross. ‘‘ An- 
dromeda Chained to the Rock ” is a life 
sized woman, perfectly nude, a masterpiece 
in that it conveys no idea of indelicacy 
and in its perfect drawing and coloring; 
but false in its disregard of natural laws. 
Andromeda is supposed to be a flesh-and- 
blood woman, who must from this picture 
have weighed one hundred and twenty 
pounds; and he represents her as hanging 
by the wrists, without any strain on joints 
or muscles or any swelling or discolora- 
tion of the hands. In looking for some 
possible support for her weight, one may 
note that one foot seems to touch a sharp 
point of rock; but the muscles give no ap- 
pearance of pressing, and to touch it at 
all her feet are drawn back so as to throw 
her body quite out of the perpendicular, 
even apart from the shrinking away from 
the approaching sea-monster. This total 
disregard of the central law of the universe 
can add nothing to the artistic merits of 
this picture of horrors and serves to make 
it an anatomical absurdity. 

Dante’s two guilty lovers floating about 
in Inferno are beyond the pale of criticism. 

e know so little of thelaws which govern 
ih country that it may beallright. Butit 
is strange that the peculiar light of the 
other parts of the picture has failed to fall 
on these two figures. Moreover, if they 
are no better looking women in that region 
of country, it is not worth any artist’s 
while to go there for models. 

«Phe Dream of Pilate’s Wife ” and ‘‘ Ca- 
iapha’s House ”’ are both good pictures, rich 
in coloring and suggestive of better lessons 
than any of the others. The gambling 
scene at Baden Baden was away at the en- 
gravers; but I fancy that the entire collec- 
tion, with every copy, might be burned 
with a decided benefit to the world and the 
folks who live in it. 

LEIPSIC, SAXONY, May 8th, 1876. 
Sn 


THE HATRED OF SINNERS. 


BY PRESIDENT E. H. MERRELL. 





THE heading above is written at no small 
risk. We are freely allowed to hate sin; 
but to ‘‘ hate them that hate God,” as David 
did, is to be at length a savage. So far 
along has our civilization brought us! So- 
ciety has much badness in it, and this, 
through pulpit, press, and platform, we 
may denounce; but this is the fault of so- 
ciety and we must avoid the denunciation 
of John Smith the bad. ‘‘ For the crimin- 
al,” says Mr. Carlyle, ‘‘nothing but love 
and pity and help. Poor fellow! is he not 
miserable enough? Very miserable; though 
much less than the master of him, called 
Satan, is understood to have long deserved- 
ly been.” And our enthusiasm for sinners 
should also rise in proportion as they are 
inteilectual and courteous in manners. 

The Abbé Huc, while traveling in the 
Tartar wilderness, found the politeness of 
the highwaymen of the Good Mountain to 
be extreme. They never used the coarse 
hail of the ‘“‘ gentlemen of the road ” of the 
common sort—‘‘ Your money or your life!” 
but a form of the blandest courtesy, like 
this: ‘‘ Venerable elder brother, I am on 
foot. Pray lend me your horse!” or, ‘It is 
cold. Oblige me with the loan of your coat!” 
The savageness implied in hating a man 
whose manners are so exquisitely persua- 
sive as this has at length become visible to 
the naked eye. The spirit of the Gospel is 
the spirit of love; and if the Gospel shall 
have a splendid triumph we shall fill socie- 
ty with a circumfluent sweetness, which, 
while it embraces, will also purify and ele- 
vate the rogues, of whatsoever name, high 
or low. This is an entrancing picture; 
therefore, let us love, and not hate. God 
lovessinners. Have we aright to hate them, 
notwithstanding the vigorous words of 
David; or of Paul concerning Alexander 
the coppersmith? 

But, whether savage or civilized, it is im- 
portant seriously to seek the truth in this 
matter; and the more particularly as we 
are still hoping for a great and general re- 
vival of religion. What kind of revival 
we are to have will depend largely on what 
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for in all the great revivals the world has 
had sin, not to say sinners, has come in 
for terrific reprobation. 

If, now, the sinner in his capacity as 
such is an amiable person, the discussion is 
at an end; for amiability awakens our af- 
fections and they rest upon their proper 
objects in spite of our wills. The psalmist 
could not withhold the cry of his soul, 
‘‘How amiable are thy tabernacles!” for 
the sublime Person whose presence filled 
them kindled in every thought of him 
complacent regard. But if the sinner asa 
sinner is not amiable the beholding of him 
cannot awaken affection, but quite the op- 
posite; since indifference is impossible. 
To avoid the unpopular alternative, many 
say: ‘‘ We love the sinner, but we hate his 
sin.” This psychological curiosity deserves 
a moment’s attention. It seems fairly to 
mean that the sinner is or may be amiable, 
but his sin is loathsome. While it seems 
cruel to disturb those who suppose they 
have saved their piety by this splendid dis- 
crimination, the truth obliges us to say 
that we may be as indifferent to the sin 
which has not a sinner behind it as is the 
fervent lover to marriage in the abstract. 
Sin without a sinner is a thing of thought, 
but not of fact; and, as an abstraction in 
thought, it is not an object of either love 
or hate, unless two times one is two is—or, 
if you please, two times one is three. What 
we love or hate has sentient life, as well as 
moral character, in it. If we may love a 
righteous man, rather than the righteous- 
ness of a man, why may we not do the other 
thing? 

The popular confusion in regard to this 
subject grows out of the fact that the words 
love and hate involve ambiguities. Love 
has several meanings, and so also hate may 
have; and feebleness of character has not 
rarely been the outgrowth of putting our 
lives into the modes which these crucial 
words are supposed to exact, yet into 
modes that are unnatural and weak through 
a mistake in the meaning of terms. For 
example, love is made to do service for the 
word affection; and the affections are as 
numerous in form as their objects and rela- 
tions. An affection is a compound of a 
simple emotion and a desire, the desire 
terminating ever ona person in the relation 
of child, parent, friend, lover, and the rest. 
Love is also made equivalent to compla- 
cence, which is a feeling of satisfaction in 
persons of virtuous character. It is also 
the word most commonly employed when 
benevolence is or should be meant; but 
the radical element in benevolence is vol- 
untary, and it is a purpose to regard beings 
for their natural valuableness, irrespective 
of their moral character. Benevolence re- 
gards friends and enemies, the good and 
the bad, alike. It is the love which fulfills 
the law and is the substance of virtue. It 
may exist in time and in perfect consist- 
ence with David’s healthy disrelish of the 
enemies of God, when he says: ‘‘ Do not I 
hate them, O Lord, that hate thee? ... I 

hate them with perfect hatred.” 

Now hatred may be used in a variety of 
senses similar to those given to the word 
love. It may mean malevolence, which is 
ever wicked, devilish. It may mean dis- 
placence, a word unfortunately obsolete, 
though employed by President Edwards to 
make a much-needed discrimination. Dis- 
placence is a feeling of dissatisfaction in 
persons of bad character. It isa healthy 
and manly feeling, the hatred of David 
in the passage quoted above. It is the 
bracing sentiment more needed in our Ameri- 
can community at the present time than 
any other. Hatred may also denote the 
opposite of affection, a feeling with or with- 


out moral quality, according to circumstan 
ces. 


That the discrimination thus made is 
sound and needful no virtuous and reflect- 
ing person need fora moment doubt. To 
be witbout a vigorous feeling of displacen- 
cy toward the bad in their badness is to 
be without a.sound moral constitution. It 
is safe to say that one who does not hate 
well cannot love well. Not in malevolence 


‘or malignity (Heaven forbid it!); but in 
good vigorous fashion, nevertheless. He 
who loves you in riot will tempt you to riot; 
he who is complacent toward you in stealing 
will first make a thief of you and then 
himself turn and pick your pocket. 


There 
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is a type of religion current whose stand- 
ard is emotional. For growth it has trust 
in a pulpit which magnifies the humanities 
more than the Word of God; or in the me- 
chanical exactions of the class-meeting; or 
in the light gymnastics of ‘‘ testifying” in 
the social gatherings of the church. Its 
morality is shallow and undiscriminating; 
its righteousness is not robust or manly. 
Its love is the love of the doting parent, 
who is the child’s worst enemy; its hate is 
either personal pique or peevish fastidious- 
ness. It is this style of religiousness, 
without sternly exacting love, on the 
one hand, and righteous indignation and 
displacency, on the other, that is breaking 
down the line, formerly a clear one, be- 
tween those within the fold and those 
without. 

For lack of the right feeling of reproba- 
tion political, commercial, and social life 
has become alarmingly corrupt. ‘‘Steal- 
ings” are an official perquisite; gambling 
in stocks and wheat is a ‘‘ business”; un- 
chastity is a figure of speech. The villain 
knows that we love him, and that his bad- 
ness is due not to himself, but to society. 
Nevertheless, while the Bosses, the Bel- 
knaps, the McDonalds are getting incon- 
veniently prevalent, would we not better 
change our temper alittle, and, with Israel’s 
magnificent king, ‘hate with a perfect 
hatred”? 

RIPON COLLEGE, WISCONSIN. 





AFTER. 


BY HIRAM RICH. 








THERE were ships upon the sea, 
There were shells upon the shore ; 

Seemed a voice to say to me: 

Choose a ship from all at sea, 
Choose a shell from all ashore.” 


From the sails a sail I chose, 
From the shells a rosy shell. 
Now the ship my purpose knows ; 
Now the shell is like a rose 
That is given with farewell. 


Name them now,”’’ a fancy bade ; 

And I named them both for thee. 
Ne’er such things thy name have had; 
Never lover were so glad 

As thy lover, Poesy! 


It was all a dream, you know— 
Never such a choice were mine; 

But of all the ships that go, 

And of all the shells that glow, 
One doth all the rest outshine. 


Shell as holy as the grail, 
Colorless to careless eyes ; 

Ship of all the ships that sail, 

Though you fade to some and fail, 
You will glow for me and rise. 


Blessed be the chance to dream— 
For a moment, if no more— 
[f the things we dream of gleam, 
If they ever after seem 
Dearer than they did before. 





SEA-BATHING. 


BY N. B. EMERSON, M.D. 








Tue return of the hot season is the sig- 
nal for people to invade, among other cool 
retreats, those along the seacoast where 
the mermaidens haunt, who with their 
seductive ways manage each year to wind 
their long yellow locks about the fair, strong 
limbs of many a brave swimmer and drag 
him down to their halls beneath the sea. 
But those who would court the mermaids 
in their coral groves, who say 


“TI would be a merman bold; 

I would sit and sing the whole of the day; 

I would fill the sea-halls with a voice of power; 

But at night I would roam abroad and play 

With the mermaids in and out of the rocks, 

Dressing their hair with the white sea-flower, 

And holding them back by their flowing locks ; 

I would kiss them often under the sea, 

And kiss them again till they kissed me, 

Laughingly, laughingly; 
And then we would wander away, away 
To the pale-green sea-groves, straight and high, 
Chasing each other merrily ”— 

they who say this, alas! do not all come 
back to us; or perhaps their bodies, cold 
and stark, are the next morning flung on 
the sands by these same cruel mermaids, 
who have kissed the dear breath out of 
these bodies and strangled them with their 
flowing locks. 

It is pleasant to toy with the curling 
waves, to have them dash about one’s feet 
and climb to one’s waist and neck. The 
contact of the salt water is invigorating; 
its restless activity is inspiring and imparts 
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to us some of its own energy. But the 
fact that of those who go to the ocean for 
recreation and health a few each year reap 
only their death shows that there is here 
real danger to be guarded against. 

Let us study this danger and see wherein 
it consists: 

The victims of drowning from ocean- 
bathing and swimming may be divided into 
three classes: 1, those who are mere 
bathers and cannot swim; 2, swimmers 
who are ignorant of the ways of the 
océan; and, 3, expert ocean swimmers. 

Almost the whole number of the drowned 
are from the first two of these classes. Only 
at rare intervals and with good excuse does 
a swimmer who is well acquainted with the 
ocean lose his life therefrom. 

It might be supposed that the bather 
could, at least, wade into the water and play 
with the dashing waves, as the bather is 
wont to, without danger; but that there is 
often danger when least suspected is 
proven by the result. Every one who has 
tried it knows with what force the inrush- 
ing wave, and the outgoing flow that fol- 
lows it, pulls and tugs to overthrow one, 
and how difficult or impossible it is at 
times for even the strongest and most sure- 
footed man to maintain his standing. 

The bather, robed in a suit that, at best, is 
always cumbersome, the ample folds of 
which, if worn by a woman, are almost par- 
alyzing, is quite at the mercy of the waves; 
and if not provided with a suitable attendant 
often cannot make headway toward the 
shore in trying to come out of the water. 
It isno wonder, then, that such should now 
and then, from incaution, be carried out be- 
yond their depth, and thus meet death be- 
fore assistance can reach them. The rem- 
edy for this accident includes, first, due 
caution on the part of the bather; and, sec- 
ond, suitable attendance, especially if the 
bather be a female. 

The victims of the second class are swim- 
mers, it is true; but they are not at home 
in the ocean, and their death is the result 
generally of their ignorance of the element 
with which they are dealing. As to the 
victims of the third class, their death may, 
it is true, be due to rashness and the love 
of taking risks; but, as a general thing, it 
will, I think, be found that their lives are 
oftenest sacrificed in the endeavor to save 
others. It is not easy to describe the diffi- 
culties that beset the swimmer who under- 
takes to save some one from drowning in 
the sea; but they are great. In the first 
place, the rescuer has to contend with the 
lack of intelligent co-operation on the part 
of the sinking person. One who is choking 
and strangling from repeated submergings 
in the waves loses all presence of mind, and 
is very likely to hug his would-be rescuer 
about the neck and drag him also down to 
the coral groves. The accidents of swim- 
ming, also, almost always occur in that 
fringe of disturbed water which is too deep 
to afford standing and the breaking waves 
of which make it about all that any one can 
do, be he ever so strong and skillful a swim- 
mer, to look out for himself. Requiring 
the vigorous use of both hands and feet to 
keep his own head above the waves and to 
propel himself to the shore, when he has 
one hand, at least, occupied in the care of 
another body the task of getting both him- 
self and the other one to the shore, without 
the aid of a buoy, plank, or some kind of a 
float, is, I must say, a pretty hopeless under- 
taking. 

Nine-tenths of all these drownings are, in 
my opinion, chargeable to the ignorance or 
foolish rashness of the swimmer or bather. 
The remedy for this ignorance I propose in 
part to supply, as well as I can, by some 
hints on what I would call the dynamics of 
the ocean. 

1. The cresting and breaking of the waves 
is caused by the retardation of the lower 
strata of the surface water while in motion, 
due in part to friction against the under- 
lying body of water, that is at comparative 
rest, but especially against the bottom of 
the ocean in shoal places, as over a reef or 
sand-bar along the shore. 

2. Immediately after a wave has rolled 
landward, broken, and run up the inclined 
plane of the beach there is, of necessity, a 
return tide, or flow, setting out to sea, which 
lasts until the next wave comes or until an 
equilibrium has been restored. This mo- 
tion of the water is frequently called the 
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undertow—a much-abused word; one that is 
apt to strike terror to the heart of the green- 
horn and that is not without fearful signifi- 
cance to those who ought to know better. 
By them it is spoken of as a dread, mys- 
terious current, that sucks the poor wretch 
down, almost as the melstrom engulfs a 
ship. The name isa misnomer, however; 
for, in reality, it is not an undertow at all, 
but an outtow. Its motion is intermittent 
and in a plane parallel with the surface of 
the water, and not at an angle with it, as 
seems to be the general supposition and as 
the name implies. 

3. Sometimes, owing to a peculiar form- 
ation of the coast, the waves are brought 
together in an angle, indenting the shore in 
such a way that this return flow, or under- 
tow, runs out to sea in acontinuous stream, 
which is called a sea-puss. This is espe- 
cially likely to happen in rough weather 
and at high tide, when the waves beat with 
unusual violence. 

The sea-puss is of variable width— 
from twenty or thirty feet to perhaps fifty 
ora hundred—and its location can gen- 
erally be recognized by the peculiar rough- 
ness of the sea, which is likely to be 
chopped at this point, as well as by the 
fact that the beach opposite to it is chan- 
neled by the action of the water. The sea- 
puss varies its position at different times, 
according to the state of the wind, the 
tide, the varying contour of the sandy 
beach, and of the sand-bars that lie con- 
cealed beneath the breakers. Thus it 
happens that there may exist a strong sea- 
puss at a certain point one day; and next 
day, or later in the same day, owing to a 
change of the tide, the veering of the wind, 
or the shifting of some sand-bar, it may 
have entirely disappeared. 

4. When the waves cross each other 
obliquely or meet while moving from op- 
posite directions, at the point of collision 
the water will be roughened and tossed up 
in a peculiar manner. This is termed a 
chopped sea, and is particularly unpleasant 
to swim in, while at the same time it is 
feared by boatmen, as likely to swamp 
them. Theswimmer should always bear in 
mind that the costume which the proprieties 
of public bathing compels one to wear isa 
terrible clog (the less of it the better); and 
he must not expect, while encumbered with 
a suit, to be able to perform such feats as 
are possible when stripped. The speed of 
the swimmer in costume must, therefore, 
be slower and swimming, of necessity, 
more fatiguing to him than to the stripped 
swimmer. Another word of caution. The 
start, going seaward, is easier than the re- 
turn to land: first, for the evident reason 
that one is stronger at the beginning of any 
effort than when exertion has more or less 
exhausted him; and, secondly, because it is 
easier to accommodate one’s self to or to 
pass through a wave that is moving toward 
one, while facing it, than when his back is 
turned to it, as I shall soon describe. 
Therefore, study to economize strength, 
and never wait for exhaustion or weariness 
to warn you of the necessity for returning 
to land. Turn while you still have abun- 
dant reserved strength. 

But come with me to the ocean, and, after 
this talk, let us take a practical lesson to- 
gether. 

Choosing a place where the beach slopes 
regularly to the water and there is evident- 
ly no sea-puss, having taken the first op- 
portunity to wet our heads, for health’s 
sake, as the waves are not high, let us push 
directly out through the breakers into the 
deep water. Here comes a wave, however, 
just about to break, that is larger than the 
rest. Let us move toward it and dive 
under it. Thus we escape its twisting 
force and are not buffeted by the blow of 
its falling crest. 

5. A wave strikes its heaviest blow with 
its crest, just as an animal does with its paw. 
The motion of a wave is most rapid at 
its summit, while this is pitching forward; 
consequently, the safest place is at its base 
or in the water beneath it. When the 
waves are high, one has to exercise judg- 
ment in selecting the proper time to pass 
through them, waiting while the waves 
come tumbling in, one after the other, in 
quick succession, until there is a slight 
lull, such as always comes after this sport 
of the ocean, Then, by repeating the 
maneuver just described, of diving ‘sea- 





ward under each breaking wave, one easily 
passes the troublesome fringe of white 
water. We are now in the swimmer’s 
pleasure-ground, beyond the reach of the 
breakers; yet the water is not for a moment 
at rest. We are gracefully lifted toward 
heaven by each landward swell, and then 
quickly sink into the hollow that follows as 
closely as a shadow, only to be lifted again 
by the next incoming swell. 

To return to the shore is an undertaking 
requiring more judgment and caution than 
putting out to sea, whether it concerns a 
swimmer ora boat. While moving with 
the wave, one is exposed to its action longe 
than when going against it, and is, conse- 
quently, much more likely to be submerged 
or tipped over than in the latter case—on 
much the same principle that a carriage is 
more apt to upset in going down than up- 
hill. It will be seen, also, that the length of 
time one may have to go without breath 
from staying under water is greater when 
diving with than against the wave. 

There are several points to be observed 
in attempting to return to shore. 

1. Never waste strength m swimming 
with exertion against the outflowing tide, 
or undertow. It is generally useless to at- 
tempt it. Be patient, therefore, and save 
your strength until you perceive less re- 
sistance to your landward progress. And 
now put in your best strokes while the in- 
coming wave swells up behind you and 
bears you toward the shore on its landward 
incline. 

2. As you near the shore, be alert and keep 
a sharp watch out to sea, lest you be caught 
unawares by the next breaking wave, and, 
before you know it, in spite of your best 
efforts, you are turned over and over, flung 
down, and beaten by the falling crest of 
the roller, until you are confused and half- 
stunned and the breath almost knocked out 
of ydur body. 

Bad waves, like misfortunes, do not come 
singly, and at the heels of the one that has 
just thrown you there are probably several 
more ready to serve you in the same way. 
Here lies the danger, and for a swimmer 
who has just been trampled upon by one 
wave to be immediately overhauled by a 
second and then by a third, before he has 
had time to right himself and take a full 
breath, is certainly a bad predicament and 
one that now and then costs a poor, tired 
swimmer his life; for no degree of mere 
swimming-craft and strength will avail to 
keep one’s head above the crest of a strong 
wave that is in the act of breaking. 
It is for the swimmer to exercise such 
judgment that he never shall be caught in 
such a plight. In order to avoid this, or if 
he is caught, it may be necessary for him 
to dive under each wave out to sea again, 
there to wait until the waves remit their 
violence and the ocean has another period 
of comparative quiet, such as comes almost 
surely after from three to six or seven 
waves have past. 

3. In case the swimmer happens to at- 
tempt a landing at a point where a sea-puss 
is drawing out to sea, his only resource is 
to go out with it a ways, or swim out of it 
to one side or the other (it is but a narrow 
lane of water), and then make for some 
other point, to swim parallel with the shore, 
just as the navigator coasts for a safe land- 
ing—to compare small things with great— 
until he has found some place where the cur- 
rent does not resist him. To the good 
swimmer, therefore, who is seeking a land- 
ing, the sea-puss is a current to be avoided, 
but not to be feared. The only direction 
from which the sea-puss is to be feared is 
from its landward side, at which point no 
one need enter it. 

As to the danger of being taken with 
cramps, a person of susceptible organiza- 
tion, from becoming unduly chilled, might 
find his muscular power seriously impaired, 
and even feel stiffened, if the water were 
excessively cold; but for a swimmer in salt 
water of ordinary temperature, while in 
health, to be seized with muscular spasms 
must be an occurrence of the greatest rar- 
ity. In any case,such an accident would 
not be likely to occur without some prelim 
inary warning, and the person who would 
persist in remaining exposed after receiving 
such warning must be possessed of remark- 
able folly. 

Swimmers are occasionally stung by sea 

nettles, or jelly-fish. Captain Webb, while 
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swimming across the English Channel, be- 
came somewhat faint from the sting of a 
jelly-fish; but no harm was done. A man 
of less vitality might have fared worse. 

There are many other points of interest 
and importance relating to ocean swimming 
which I might dwell upon; but they will 
occur to the intelligent swimmer. One of 
the chief objects of this article will have 
been accomplished if the novice in this 
healthful art shall be stimulated to observe 
and study more closely the ways of the 
ocean for himself, and thus develop a sound 
judgment, without which no swimmer in 
the ocean is safe. For he is like the nay- 
igator or the balloonist, who intrusts him- 
self to a turbulent and seemingly capricious 
element of boundless force, which, like fate, 
has no mercy for him that fails or makes a 
mistake. . 

The swimmer who has learned wisdom 
from experience knows that it is useless to 
battle with the ship-wrecking element. His 
victories are gained by no extraordinary 
power, but only in the course of Nature, by 
adapting himself toits laws. Such an one 
knows the limits of his own power and will 
not attempt the impossible; and if, in the 
forlorn hope to rescue a fellow-being from 
a watery grave, he himself is dragged down 
to his death by the iron grip of a drowning 
man, let it be charged not to his rashness, 
but to his heroism. 





HARRIET MARTINEAD. 


MRS. E. D. R. BIANCIARDI. 





Tue news of Harriet Martineau’s death 
will have awakened in many minds in 
America a long train of retrospective 
thought. It will recall a ‘“‘time which 
tried men’s souls”; a time of bitterness and 
controversy, now passed away, but through 
such a sacrifice as could then be little an- 
ticipated; a time of anxious and sorrowful 
foreboding on the part of the few and of 
triumphant persistence in wrong on the 
part of the many. 

Miss Martineau came to our shores in 
1834. At that time the anti-slavery agita- 
tion had reached a formidable hight. 
She came preceded by an honorable reputa- 
tion as a writer on political economy and 
an earnest advocate of freedom for the 
slave; and, as she did not hesitate to avow 
her sentiments, she was, in traveling 
through the South, frequently placed in 
disagreeable and even dangerous circum- 
stances. Those who remember that period 
will recollect that riches and honors were 
not, as a general thing, on the side of the ab- 
olitionists; that the principal dispensers of 
hospitality to distinguished foreigners were 
strongly committed to slavery; and that 
they did everything that wealth and culture 
could do to cast a glamor over the system 
they were sworn to protect. It required 
not a little self-denial, as well as penetration, 
on the part of a foreigner, coming to Amer- 
ica, no matter with what theories against 
slavery, to resist the plausible statements 
and flattering aspects under which the 
reality was presented to him. There has 
never been and never will be anything 
so approaching to the English idea of com- 
fort in America as the old plantation life 
in Virginia, which was in its fullest pros- 
perity at the time of Miss Martineau’s visit. 
She was, as she herself says, ‘‘ received with 
unbounded hospitality and unmeasured 
flatteries”; but ‘‘ was not converted to the 
American view, as was hoped and ex- 
pected.” Then the tide turned, and she 
was ‘‘for some weeks in danger of her 
iife while traveling where the tar-barrel, 
the cowhide, and the pistol were the reg- 
imen prescribed for abolitionists, and 
threatened especially in her case.” The 
clearness of judgment and fidelity to con- 
viction which marked her whole career 
appear most strongly in her course in 
America, and for this Americans of to-day 
cannot but honor her. 

There is another point, too, in which we 
could wish she had been oftener imitated 
by her countrymen any countrywomen. 
At that time, as she-admits, European 
travelers used to come to America “to 
amuse themselves, and returned to quiz.” 
Perhaps the species has not died out yet. 
We have yet to see how far the Phila- 
delphia Exhibition will prove a means of 
enlightenment to our transatlantic friends 
as to our actual emergence from a savage 


state. And, indeed, to travelers everywhere 
we commend Miss Martineau’s principle, 
as laid down in her own words. ‘‘In her 
books upon America she said little or 
nothing of her personal share in the critical 
troubles of the time, because her purpose 
was not to interest the public in her ad- 
ventures, but to exhibit, without passion or 
prejudice, the actual condition of society in 
the United States.”’ 

In England the tidings of Miss Martineau’s 

death have been received with respectful 
sympathy. England is not a forgetting 
or fickle nation; and, though the social and 
political questions to which she gave her at- 
tention and toward a right understanding 
of which she did much to influence the 
popular mind have now been succeeded by 
others, the services she rendered have been 
always gratefully remembered in those 
quarters where the remembrance was most 
honorable. She did not write for posterity, 
but for the present; and, as The Daily News, 
to which she was one of the most valued 
contributors, says of her: ‘Although she 
gave herself up so entirely to the questions 
of her time that it is doubtful whether any 
of her books will be permanently read, her 
name will always be remembered and her 
influence will abide. Twenty-one years 
ago, being attacked by a malady which she 
believed would prove fatal in the course of 
a few years at most, Miss Martineau wrote 
and placed in the hands of the editor of The 
Daily News a notice of herself and her works, 
to be published at her death. It is a sin- 
gularly colorless and straightforward ac 

count of her life and writings, expressed 
in the third person and with as much sang- 
Froid as if actually treating of a stranger. 
Indeed, we fancy few critics will give so low 
an estimate to Miss Martineau’s works or 
assign so narrow a sphere to her capabili- 
ties as she herself has done. A detailed 
autobiography, which engaged some of the 
later years of her life, has been for some 
time deposited with her publisher, already 
printed, for immediate issue after her death, 
and will be received with much interest, 
not only as the record of a useful life, but 
also as a valuable contribution to the history, 
political and social, of the past fifty years. 

Miss Martineau was thirty years old 
when she became suddenly famous, on the 
publication of her ‘Illustrations of Politi- 
cal Economy.” This was not by any means 
her first essay in print. She had begun to 
write for the press, with fair success, while 
yet in her teens. Her first books were 
chiefly of a religious character, she being at 
that time a Unitarian, in which belief she 
had been brought up. Her ‘‘ Traditions of 
Palestine,” published in 1830, had been very 
well received, and, as she ingenuously con- 
fesses, is even now preferred by some to all 
her other writings. Of her early years she 
gives this account in the article to which 
we have alluded: ‘' Harriet Martineau was 
the third daughter and the sixth of eight 
children of Thomas Martineau, who was 
a manufacturer of the Norwich staples— 
bombazine and camlet.” She was born at 
Norwich, in 1802. ‘‘In those times of 
war and middle-class adversity the parents 
understood their position and took care 
that their children should understand it, 
telling them that there was no chance of 
wealth for them and about an equal 
probability of a competence or of poverty; 
and that they must, therefore, regard their 
education as their only secure portion.” 
There were no tokens of unusual ability in 
Harriet during any part of her childhood 
or youth. Her health was bad, her tone of 
spirits low, her habit of mind anxious, and 
her habits of life silent and as independent 
as they could be under the old-fashioned 
family rule of strictness and the strong 
hand. At her entrance upon womanhood 
a deafness, unperceived during her child- 
hood and slight in youth, was aggravated 
by a kind of accident, and became so severe 
as to compel (for other people’s accommoda- 
tion, as well as her own) the use of a trumpet 
for the rest of her life. This misfortune, 
no doubt, strengthened her habits of study 
and had much to do with the marking out 
of her career.” 

She had much trouble to find a publisher 
for the ‘‘Tllustrations of Political Econ- 
omy”; but “‘in a fortnight after the day of 
publication the way was open to her for 
life.” This work became at once immense- 
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tion it may be necessary to explain that 
this somewhat ambiguous title covered a 
series of familiar tales, showing by the 
action of individuals the working of great 
social laws and endeavoring to impress the 
principle that every one is more or less 
concerned in understanding these laws. 

Miss Martineau immediately on the suc- 
cess of this book was appealed to for 
advocacy of all sorts of reforms, by all 
sorts of reformers, and plunged into a 
whirl of business and social engagements. 
When she could at last liberate herself, in a 
measure, she came for recreation and study 
to America, spending two years in travel 
and close examination of the history and 
working of our institutions. Her two books, 
entitled ‘‘ Society in America” and ‘‘ Retro- 
spect of Western Travel,” were issued soon 
after her return to England. In them both 
she expressed, without hesitation, her anti- 
slavery views, and parts of them were re- 
printed in America and distributed in 
pamphlet form as abolition documents. 
During her stay here she had formed some 
valuable friendships, which she retained to 
the end of life and ever expressed a deep 
interest in American affairs. 

Her novel of ‘‘ Deerbrook” hac. appeared 
some years before her journey to America, 
and was followed in 1840 by ‘* The Hour 
and the Man,” which, however was less 
popular than its predecessor. It was written 
during a period of severe illness, which 
lasted several years, but which seems hard- 
ly to have affected her mental activity. She 
was continually producing volumes of tales, 
children’s stories, etc., besides keeping up 
her connection with various journals and 
reviews. After her recovery, a journey to 
Palestine afforded material for her book on 
‘Eastern Life, Past and Present,” in which 
the gradual change in her religious belief 
begins to be shown, to be more broadly 
acknowledged in a work of which she was 
rather the inspirer than the author—the 
‘Letters on the Laws of Man’s Nature and 
Development,” mostly written by her friend, 
Mr. Atkinson. Of this book she says: ‘‘It 
brought upon the writers, as was inevitable, 
the imputation of atheism from the mul- 
titude who cannot distinguish between the 
popular and the philosophical sense of the 
word, between a disbelief in the popular 
theology, which has caused a long series of 
religious men to be called atheists, and the 
disbelief in a First Cause—a disbelief which 
is expressly disclaimed in the book.” What- 
ever may be the opinion of Miss Martineau’s 
readers and friends as to the effect upon 
her own mind and that of others of her 
drifting away from her former faith, she 
had herself no doubtsin the matter. It was 
not her nature to rest in doubt. Certain it 
is that her life was conscientious and Chris- 
tian to the last. It was a life of activity— 
not only literary, but practical—almost to 
thelast. When she returned from the East 
and with restored health, and wished to 
make for herself a permanent home, she 
could not bring herself to settle in London. 
‘She felt that she could not be happy, nor 
in the best way useful, if the declining years 
of her life were spent in lodgings in the 
morning and in drawing-rooms in the even- 
ing. A quiet home of her own and some 
few dependent upon her for their domestic 
welfare she believed to be essential to every 
true woman’s peace of mind.” Soshe chose 
her abiding-place in the Lake Country, 
near Ambleside and about a mile from 
Rydal Mount. She built a house, and ex- 
perimented in farming and took a lively in- 
terest in the agricultural and social matters 
of her neighborhood. In that house she 
peacefully breathed her last, on Tuesday, 
June 27th, at the age of seventy-four. 

It would take up too much space to give 
a list of Miss Martineau’s contributions to 
literature here. They are many and various, 
from bulky volumes to newspaper articles. 
It is more interesting to give her own 
estimate of her powers, from the autobi- 
ographical sketch already quoted: ‘‘ Her 
original power was nothing more than was 
due to earnestness and intellectual clear- 
ness within a certain range. With small 
imaginative and suggestive powers, and, 
therefore, nothing approaching to genius, 
she could see clearly what she did see and 
give a clear expression to what she had to 
say. In short, she could popularize, while 
she could neither discover nor invent. She 
could sympathize in other people’s views 
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and was too facile in doing so; and she 
could obtain and: keep a firm grasp of her 
own, and, moreover, she could make them 
understood. The function of her life was 
to do this, and in as far as it was done 
diligently and honestly her life was of use, 
however far its achievements may have 
fallen short of expectations less moderate 
than her own. Her duties and her business 
were sufficient for the peace and the desires 
of her mind. She saw the human race, as 
she believed, advancing under the law of 
progress. She enjoyed her share of the ex- 
perience and had no ambition for a larger 
endowment, or reluctance or anxiety about 
leaving the enjoyment of such as she had.” 





IN ABSENCE. 


BY KATE HILLARD, 





O wind, swift-rushing from the airy north, 
Fresh with the breath of mountain-passes 
gray, 
Com’st thou a messenger from far away, 
Sent with a thrill of love and longing forth ? 


Is this the secret of thy quickening power ? 
O wind of God, full of renewing strength, 
Bear’st thou upon thy wings that word at 
length 
For which my heart hath hungered till this 
hour? 


O sunshine, ling’ring in the golden west, 
Art sent to methe semblance of asmile 
That liveth in my memory, the while 
Distance and time have robbed me of the rest ? 


O little brook, singing to happy flowers, 
Com’st thou to make my loneliness rejoice 
With recollections of a silent voice 

That filled with music once the charméd hours ? 


O star of evening, veiled in dewy haze, 
Sweet with the tenderness of restful night, 
Com’st thou a benediction to my sight 

To render back to me my loved one’s gaze ? 


In vain! in vain! Not all the stars above 
Can speak to me the language of-thine eyes, 
Nor all the music underneath the skies 

Be worth one utt’rance of thy voice, my love. 


Then come and wake the world to life for me. 
Come from the lonely east or barren west, 
For where thou art not murmureth unrest 

And only where thou art dwells peace for me, 





THE MICROSCOPE. 


ITS HISTORY DURING THE PAST CEN- 
TURY. 





BY THOMSON P. M’ELRATH. 


Tue origin of the microscope in its sim- 
plest shape is unknown. Seneca, in the 
beginning of the Christian Era, made ad- 
miring mention of the magnifying proper- 
ties of glass globules; but does not speak 
of them a8 a novelty. Magnifying-glasses 
were known also in Assyria, Pompeii, and, 
later, in Arabia. In its relations to scien- 
tific investigation the microscope may, 
however, be said to have been undiscovered 
until nearly a century after the Jansens in- 
troduced into England their telescopic 
magnifiers in tubes six and eight feet long, 
which was about the year 1590. It re 
mained for Antoine Leuwenhoek, at the 
close of the seventeenth century — that 
period famous for the birth of modern ex- 
perimental philosophy—to discover the 
true principle of combining lenses of differ- 
ent surfaces in such a manner as to advan- 
tageously evoke their occult optical pow- 
ers. From that period the history of the 
microscope begins. The majestic strides 
which the infant science made from the 
very instant it was thus placed upon a sci- 
entific basis are still a subject of wonder 
and admiration, Leuwenhoek himself was 
so astounded at the mysterious revelations 
he had wrested from Nature that he devot- 
ed thereafter the whole active energy of a 
jife prolonged far beyond the usual span of 
man to the prosecution of microscopic re- 
searches, Like Faraday and several other 
famous workers in the field of science, 
Leuwenhoek was originally intended for a 
tradesman. He began life, in 1639, as a 
linen merchant’s bookkeeper, in Delft; but 
his mind had already acquired its inspira- 
tion for study and he soon abandoned 
business pursuits. Becoming acquainted 
with the microscope of that period, he 
speedily detected its optical defects and 
made such notable improvements in its 
construction and powers as to create a veri- 
table epoch in the history of natural 
science, an official sinecure which he held 
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for thirty-nine years enabling him to de- 
vote his entire time to his favorite occupa- 
tion. His first solicitude was directed to 
perfecting the instrument. He ground his 
own lenses, and, as he was constantly mak 
ing new microscopes, he became the owner 
of several hundred. In his time a sud- 
den and singularly-successful impulse had 
just been given to physiological inquiry. 
Dr. William Harvey, in 1616, had published 
his discovery of the functions of the heart 
and the valvular construction of the veins. 
Marcello Malpigi, of Bologna, about forty 
years later explained the structure of the 
jungs and described the phenomena of the 
respiratory and circulatory organs and laid 
the foundation of the science of compara- 
tive physiology. To this new fund of learn- 
ing Leuwenhoek made notable additions. 
His observations upon the composition of 
the blood, the continuous nature of 
arteries and veins, the structure of the 
crystalline lens of the eye, and upon the 
eharacter of numerous minute objects of 
animated nature established his reputation 
as an accurate observer; and, although 
much is known to-day through the aid of 
the microscope of which Leuwenhoek was 
iynorant, yet comparatively little that he 
discovered has ever been contradicted, 
even in the light of the elaborately-devel- 
oped compound instruments of the present 
time. Of course, in the imperfect state of 
scientific knowledge which characterized 
Leuwenhoek’s period, many of the infer- 
ences which he drew from his own observa- 
tions were conjectural and crude. Never- 
theless, he effected a revolution in many of 
the prevailing doctrines respecting anatomy 
and the physical functions of organic 
nature, as completely as his contemporary, 
Newton, did in another field, when in 1687 
he announced his wonderful discovery of 
the laws of gravitation and published bis 
immortal ‘‘ Principia.” In 1698, when 
Peter the Great was pasing through Delft, 
Leuwenhoek, whose fame had reached that 
monarch’s ears, was expressly invited to an 
interview with his majesty, whom he de- 
lighted amazingly with an _ exhibition 
through the microscope of the circulation 
of blood in a living eel’s tail. Investiga- 
tions of that kind, involving only such 
magnifying powers as could be controlled 
in simple microscopes, were as thoroughly 
understood at that time as at the present. 
So also were a variety of much more 
minute observations of the inner structure 
of organic life, which neither space nor 
purpose permit to be mentioned, 
specially here. 

A well-known New York optician recent- 
ly showed the writer an ingenious little 
apparatus, framed in brass, contrived for 
use with the higher powers of the micro- 
scope, in order to bring into view minute 
markings on small surfaces, which instru- 
ment, together with an elaborate ‘ one- 
fifteenth” objective, of Wales’s make, with 
an adjustment for the various thickness of 
glass covers, he was about sending to an 
out-of-town customer. The price of the 
two together was one hundred dollars. “I 
have made these,” the dealer remarked, 
“for a person who pursues the study of the 
microscope with a very curious purpose. 
He is an artisan, who owns a first-class 
microscope and who has a singular hobby. 
He has been engaged for several years in 
examining the structure of human hair, and 
believes that he can interpret by its pecu- 
liarities of construction the intellectual and 
sympathetic characteristics of its original 
owners to such an extent as to be able to 
decide when people are reciprocally fitted 
to marry, and, in fact, to solve the problem 
of human aftinities generally.” The instru- 
ment was the vertical illuminator invented 
by Prof. Smith, of Kenyon College, Ohio, 
which is described in Dr. Carpenter’s 
treatise on the microscope. Its. value in 
certain kinds of investigation. is unques- 
tionable; but its ingenious inventer would 
be no less shocked than astonished to find 
it, in the hands of a charlatan, thus -em- 
ployed. The circumstance, gross and 
ridiculous as it may seem, serves to show 
the growth of popular interest in micro- 
scopic study; and also how the mind; be= 
wildered at the revelations of the still infant 
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science, is apt to exaggerate their value.’ 


And yet our rural enthusiast is hardly more 
crratic in his speculations on the micro 
op2 than were the philosophers of the 





last century who declared themselves able 


‘by its use to discover the ‘‘atoms” of Epi- 
curus, the “‘subtle matter” of Des Cartes, 
and the emanations then believed to pro- 
ceed from the stars! Leuwenhoek men- 
tions a Dr. Highmore, of his time, who 
claimed to have seen with a microscope the 
“‘eflluvia” of the loadstone, issuing from 
the latter in the shape of a thick mist. 
Leuwenhoek does not, however, credit this 
bold stroke of vision, any more than he 
does the popular fancy of his day that 
the sharp taste of vinegar is caused 
by the eels with which that liquid 
frequently abounds striking the tongues 
and palates of tasters with their pointed 
tails. The truth being, be gravely says, 
that the sharpness referred to is occasioned 
by the pointed and penetrating figure of 
the crystals floating in the liquid! And 
later Mr. Derham, an English observer, 
made the shrewd discovery that the sole 
purpose of insects’ antennee is to save them 
from running their heads against neighbor- 
ing objects, which their inadjustable optic 
nerves prevent their seeing, notwithstand- 
ing their multiplicity of eyes. But error 
was not peculiar to that early age alone. 

Leaving out of consideration the futile 
struggles of fanciful theorists, it is evident 
that the basis of all correct microscopical 
observation must consist in the proper 
manipulation of the instrument itself. 
This has developed into a branch of no 
little intricacy, a complete knowledge of 
which is attainable only by continued 
practice and familiarity with a variety of 
expensive accessory apparatus. The dex- 
terity an expert microscopist will display 
in “bringing out” the best points of an 
instrument with which he is familiar would 
surprise a novice, who imagines that, in its 
use, it is only necessary to place an object 
at one end of the tube and squint at it 
through the other end. For the further- 
ance of its purpose, the microscope has been 
supplemented by an extensive variety of 
accessory instruments, all ingeniously de- 
vised—like Prof. Smith’s Reflector, above 
alluded to—for disclosing qualities not 
attainable under the simpler conditions of 
microscopic adjustment. Preliminary to 
these, moreover, is the proper preparation 
of the objects the:nselves, so as to place 
them in the most suitable relations to the 
light by which they are to be displayed, 
and also the question of objectives or lenses, 
both of which subjects have been extended 
within the present century into comprehen- 
sive branches of scientific inquiry and effort. 
An examination of the mechanical improve- 
ments which the instrument has under 
gone within the past one hundred years 
is interesting, as affording an illustration 
of the application of inventive talent to a 
science which by its very nature is depend- 
ent upon special mechanical contrivance. 
Itis claimed for the microscope that it is 
the most perfect instrument in existence, 
because it more nearly than any other 
realizes in its practical results the theory of 
its device. 

The development from the first crude appa- 
ratus was aslow and interesting process. For 
many years glass lenses were replaced by 

‘drops of water or small perforated plates. 
Compound microscopes were invented about 
1667; and with their discovery stands were 
necessitated for manipulating the increased 
‘number of lenses. In 1742 simple and com- 
pound microscopes were both in growing 
use in England, the latter being sometimes 
contrived for temporary purposes by attach- 
ing the former to stands, with mirrors at 
their bases, and applying eye-pieces to them. 
The old notion of power being proportioned 
to size—which had obtained when in 1590 
Drebell introduced the Jansen’s micro- 
scopes from the Continent, six feet long, 
resting on brass pedestals, ornamented with 
dolphins and other devices—had passed out 
,of vogue; and by 1740 the instrument had 
assumed nearly the proportions of the 
‘average of those used at the present day. 
The compound microscope about the begin- 
‘ning of this century had accordingly been 
brought to a tolerably satisfactory shape, so 
as to be, at least, available for general scien- 
tific use. The best instrument of that.day 


‘was upright,, standing on three legs, the:| | 


‘tube being of wood or pasteboard. Speci- 
mens of this crude apparatus are still occa. 
sionally found in the lumber-attics of old 
homesteads, and in its best condition it was 
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manifestly inferior to the cheapest eom- 


pound instruments of the present day. It 
was inaccurately called the ‘‘ double reflect- 
ing microscope ” and was far in advance of 
anything which had yet been contrived. 

The greatest advantage which the com- 
pound microscope at the outset possessed 
over the simple consisted in the superior 
steadiness with which examinations could 
be made. The making of lenses was still 
imperfectly understood, and the working of 
the higher powers was attended with so 
many errors of interpretation and definition 
that, instead of being surprised at the fanci- 
ful discoveries with which the early micro- 
scopists often deceived themselves, some of 
which have already been alluded to, we may 
rather be amazed to find that the soundness 
of their general conclusions has stood the 
test of modern criticism. The genius of 
Lister and Ross had not yet been brought to 
bear upon the intricate question of object- 
ives, and the difficulties of chromatic and 
spherical aberration .were beyond the op- 
tician’s skill to remedy. The modern spec- 
ulations on the topic of ‘‘ angular apertures” 
were unheard of as yet, and no account was 
taken of width of aperture as an essential 
quality of an object-glass for any special 
purpose of investigation. 

Down to about ninety years ago the ac- 
cessories of the microscope were as prim- 
itive as the instruments themselves. Baker, 
in 1785, enumerates the following curious 
contrivances accompanying the Wilson Mi- 
croscope: eight ivory slides and one of 
brass, each containing four circular holes 
in which objects were placed for examina- 
tion between two pieces of Muscovy tale, 
a pair of forceps, and a cylindrical tube 
of glass for examining the circulation 
in frogs, fishes, ete. A circular cell of 
ivory, with a concave glass bottom and a 
loose glass cover, was the predecessor of 
Varley’s ‘‘ Animalcule Cage,” or live-box, 
in use at the present day. Forceps accom- 
panied both sorts of instruments, as well as 
small brushes, and little ivory boxes for 
holding the circles of isinglass. The com- 
pound microscope was also fitted witha 
brass disc, which revolved on a central pin 
and was pierced around its circumference 
with a number of holes for objects, thus 
enabling them to be brought successively 
into the field of vision. This simple device 
seems to be attended with some desirable 
features, which possibly might justify its 
reintroduction. ; 

The microscopes thus far described were 
used, as already stated, exclusively for 
transparent objects, and the instrument had 
long been known to scientific investigators 
before any method was discovered for satis- 
factorily examining opaque bodies. This 
improvement was first introduced into En- 
gland, in 1738, by Dr. Lieberkuhn, of Prus- 
sia, the inventor of the solar microscope 
and of the little accessory bearing his name, 
which was formerly very popularly used for 
reflecting light upon objects from above. 
The use of the silver speculum was Dr. 
Lieberkuhn’s special contribution to micro- 
scopic manipulation. 

The mechanical construction of the 
microscope was now rapidly approaching 
its highest perfection, prior to the invention 
of achromatic object-glasses.. The next 
step in its improvement consisted mainly in 
doing away with the tripod stand, which in- 
cumbered the compound microscope, and 
in the application of a screw and rack for 
regulating the focus. The importance of 
these inventions will be readily appreciated 
The legs were a serious impediment to 
handling the slides, and great difficulty was 
experienced in accurate focusing by the 
original system. A third and no less val- 
uable improvement made at the same time, 
though ithas passed out of use, was the 
adaptation of a metal speculum to the 
body, so that opaque objects could be in- 
spected without a change of instrument. 
These advantages were first combined in 
an English microscope by Mr. Cuff, a 
London optician, in 1748 or 1744. The in- 
strument, as completed by that gentleman, 
was in all essential, respects the model of 
the modern microscope. The development 
of the instrument since. the last-named 
date, though considerable, hds consisted 
ratherin perfecting the various contriv- 


ances so happily associated by Mr. Cuff 


than in the invention of any new designs. 
The Cuff microscope, with the several 
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additions rendered essential by the finer 
work to which it is adapted through the 
introduction of achromatic lenses, has been 
jvariously constructed by different makers; 
but the general principles we have briefly 
presented have only been improved upon, 
as yet. What further development the in- 
strument is to experience it is difficult to 
foresee. The prevailing opinion for some 
years has been that it cannot be materially 
improved, except in the matter of lenses; 
and that these have been brought to the 
highest perfection possible until some new 
species of glass shall be discovered, of 
which chemical science furnishes no pre- 
monition. It is possible, however, that im- 
provements are yet accessible with the 
appliances already in our hands. The at- 
tention of microscopic observers has been 
largely diverted of late from its more useful 
functions to the elaboration of a species of 
investigation rather curious than beneficial, 
That physiological research has been there- 
by seriously retarded is most apparent. A 
wholesome reaction, however, seems happi- 
ly likely to set in soon. Mr. Slack, of the 
Royal Microscopical Society, lately de- 
scribed a process by which a German 
optician has succeeded in constructing ob- 
jectives which, with quite small angles of 
aperture, allowing great working distance 
and penetration, have displayed a resolving 
power fully equal to that heretofore sup- 
posed to attach to only the widest angular 
apertures. This, if confirmed by practice, 
will soon restore microscopical science to a 
sounder footing. The rage will cease for 
expensive objectives, which, when owned, 
can only be used forthe one particular 
purpose in whose behalf their practical 
value has been sacrificed, and the devotees 
of the science will again meet on a common 
field, through the possession of instruments 
equally available for every desirable pur- 
pose. 

The value of the microscope in the ex- 
perimental departments of science, as well 
as in those which, like botany and physiol- 
ogy, are based with greater certainty upon 
known laws, is every day becoming more 
apparent. It is almost invariably found 
among the educational apparatus of the 
colleges and larger schools in America. 
The United States Government also is a 
warm encourager of the science; and, 
while Yankee enterprise is unceasingly 
extending itself to every portion of the 
globe, Yankee inquisitiveness is sedulously 
appropriating every new truth revealed by 
a close inspection of minute Nature in the 
remoter regions of the world. Inquiries 
made among the New York opticians show, 
by the conclusive evidence of the steady in- 
crease in the sale of microscopes, that pop- 
ular interest in their use is growing yearly. 
A very significant indication of this is dis- 
played in the fact that in a recent issue of 
the London Journal of Microscopie Science 
every original article was contributed by an 
American writer. It is not the trained 
scientific mind alone which profits by the 
study of the microscope; but the lay- 
man, young and old, is competent to derive 
benefit from it in both mental acquisition 
and training. The great advantages which 
it possesses over other appliances for popu- 
lar study are its comprehensiveness and 
convenience. Its teachings are not written 
down in books; but are clearly laid out to 
the view on every page of the great volume 
of Nature, for all to read. In the sitting- 
room, by the sea-shore or river-bank, in the 
street or the garden, by night, as well as by 
day, objects for investigation are con- 
stantly presenting themselves to our atten- 
tion, Their inspection under the microscope 
cannot fail to excite our profoundest admira- 
tien at the curious contrivances of Nature, 
or to inspire the heart withawe atthe. Power 
whose delicate finish is thus made as 
plainly visible in the construction of the 
smallest gnat as in that of the noblest bird 
of the air and whose work is everywhere 
perfect. It is not surprising that this 
wealth of opportunity, so fruitful of preg- 
nant results, has attracted the earnest, atten- 
tion of American scientists, and that, long 
ere the. nation’s centennial had arrived 
sueh names. as those of Prof. .H.. L: 
Smith,: Drs: Wooodward and Bailey, of 
the United States Army, and several others 
had attained to’ honorable distinction 
among those of the most renowned mi! 





croscopists of the world 
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Biblical Research, 


CHRISTIAN GREEK HYMNS. 


UNTIL very recently the hymns and music of 
the Christian Greeks in apostolic times have 
been very little understood; its matter and its 
meters, as well as the sources of both, being 
almost equally in the dark. The liturgies are 
tolerably well known, having been almost im- 
mediately translated into other tongues and 
perpetuated wherever Christianity has spread. 
Tn some cases they have been retranslated into 
Greek from other sources by later compilers. So 
also the Morning Hymn (Gloria in Fxcelsis), the 
Evening Hymn, and a few other noted ones, 
which are in reality chants, have come to us in 
a nearly perfect state—a fact to be accounted 
for by their having been in general use in public 
worship and commonly appended to the serv- 
ice lectionaries or at the end of biblical MSS. 
But, apart from a few of this sort, which, more- 
over, consist mainly of the ipsissima verba of the 
Greek Scriptures, the other Greek Christian 
hymns of the noted MSS. consist of the Psalms, 
the Song of the Three Children, divided up into 
convenient portions for chanting, the Songs of 
Simeon (Yune Dimittis), of Mary (Magnificat), of 
Zacharias, of Hannah, and other selections from 
the Old Testament poetry. Such is the collez- 
tion at the end of the famous Alexandrine MS , 
of the Zurich Psalter, and of other noted MSS.; 
so that the frequently-expressed wish that these 
old bymus might be published in some cheap 
form for general use would, if realized, prove 
only disappointing. These ancient MSS. pos- 
sess no such treasure of Christian hymns as is 
commonly thought. The mine does not lie 
in that direction, and it surely would have 
been long ago worked if it did. The scanty 
scraps of Greek hymns extant in various 
Thesauri, furthermore, are usually of later, even 
of medieval date, and furnish no light on the 
subject. There are, however, several old 
manuscripts preserved in the various libraries 
of Europe, which contain not only a large 
number of genuine ancient Christian Greek 
hymns, but the musical notation, as well. 
Many ineffectual, partial attempts have been 
made to bring these materials to light; but, 
owing to aa improper appreciation of the 
metrical structure, to an endeavor to find 
Roman principles of camposition or transla- 
tions from the Latin, together with an utter 
lack of understanding of the musical notation, 
little more than failures have followed these at- 
tempts. But, at last, we have not only an ex- 
cellent ‘‘ Anthologia’’ of Greek Christian 
hymns, which lately appeared at Leipsic, com- 
piled by Christ and Paranikas and published 
by Triibner, but also a series of treatises on the 
sources and style of the hymnology, the metri- 
cal structure, and the music. The real pioneer 
in this branch of learning is Christ, above- 
mentioned ; and the one last in the series and 
most advanced in knowledge of the subject 
isby Dr. J. Tzetzes, lately published at Munich, 
To present a general view of the subject would 
require great length; but the work of Christ 
deserves particular mention, as containing the 
discovery of the meter of many of the hymns 
and as furnishing to moderns the key to the old 
notation—a key not picked up without great 
research and difficulty, not to mention ingenu- 
ity. The other works, though of varied and 
original merit, take a place subordinate to his. 
Of the results reached the following are a few. 
In the matter and meter of the hymns—like the 
example in the Epistle to the Ephesians, v, 14, 
‘* Awake, thou that sleepest,”” etc.—the Early 
Christians decidedly preferred the Anacreontic 
meters, with matter that was no more immedi- 
ately biblical than that of many modern hymns, 
of which good Matthew Henry said “‘ the fancy 
is too high and the matter is too low.” 
The great majority of the earliest hymns 
were either in Anaereontics proper or 
other measures used by Anacreon and his fol- 
lowers. Many of them very closely imitate the 
Anacreontic poets in the style of composition, 
even so far as sometimes to introduce the 
heathen gods and the muses. Syenesius does 
this to such an extent that he might be called 
the Anacreon of the Christians. He is also 
quite as voluminous a writer and his “odes” 
or hymns often approach the beautiful, neat 
elegance of Anacreon himself. Where other 
meters are used (excepting the Idiomelon and 
Automclon, compositions sui generis) the meters 
of other ancient Greek poets were frequently 
used—even long before Gregory Nazianzen 
wrote his magnificent hexameter “‘Hymn to 
God.” Exceptin the later hymns, no trace ap- 
pears of Roman (Latin) influence, as such, nor 
aby translations from the Latin ; which reminds 
us that there was a better reason why the 
old Greek psalters of the Western Church 
should be furnished with Latin marginal 
titles, consisting of the initial words of the 
Itala or Vulgate version, than exists for the 
Latin titles in the psalter in English or Amer- 
ican prayer-books. The music, too, according 

to the lucubrations of Tzetzes, had its origin in 
the old Greek national or popular music, just as 








Presbyterians adopt opera airs for church music 
and the Methodists those of the minstrels. This 
appears to be quite made out as fact for some 
particular cases by proofs no less conclusive 
than ingenious. The principles of musical com- 
position and notation, also, appear to have come 
from the ancient Greeks, and to have been a 
perpetuation of those which we see, for exam- 
ple, in Plutarch’s treatise on the ancient Greek 
music, The notation gives not only the timeand 
the pitch, like the modern ; but the power, the 
style of expression, and the rendering, as well— 
expressing in the one line of musical notation all 
that is expressed by ordinary marks or notes on 
the five-line staff and the extraordinary marks 
and the Italian words above the staff. Thus, 
also, in the same continuous line were expressed 
the directions for intoning and chanting—all 
that is expressed in the four-line staff of MSS. 
and Romish missals. It was necessary, how- 
ever, to know and keep in mind the first char- 
acter of a composition, as all the succeeding 
characters had a modified value depending 
upon the first. Thus it is seen that in the old 
MSS. of the Greek Christian hymns and music, 
together with some remnants kept by tradition 
in the Greek Church, are brought down to us 
not only the praise-worship of the primitive 
Christians, but also some specimens of the 
ancient Greek popular airs and household 
music. The grounds for this conclusion are 
far stronger than those which indicate a trace 
of the ancient Hebrew melodies in the accentua- 
tion of the Hebrew psalter. The hymn in II 
Tim. ii, 11—15 is clearly after the style of the 
old Greek poets. ; 


Science. 


BOTANY OF THE CENTENNIAL 
EXPOSITION. 








BY THOMAS MEEHAN. 





THE opportunity afforded by the Government 
collection of woods and specimens to study dis- 
puted points in botany is a rare one. For instance, 
pages are written to show that the Silver Firs 
of the Rocky Mountains are different among 
themselves, as well as from allies on the Pacific 
Coast. There is Picea grandis, P. magnifica, P. 

lor, P. L , and P. amabilis, all distinct 
enough if we compare the extreme forms; but 
when seen here together it is hardly possible 
to tell where one “‘species”’ begins and the 
other ends. The extremes are wide. P. con- 
color from Colorado, has short, somewhat 
rounded cones; while P. Loweana has very 
long cones. So of the leaves. Some have long 
leaves and some short leaves; some incurved 
and some spreading. Some of the varieties 
seem to grow faster than others. The form 
marked Loweana makes 21 circles of wood in 
12 inches—a good growth for a coniferous tree. 
The form known as P. amabilis seems an 
amazing grower, though the wood is rather 
coarse. The specimen here is from a tree that 
was 162 feet high, 24 feet in circumference, 
and, by the rings, appears to be $02 years old. 

It is, however, in the heayy-wooded Pine 
(Pinus ponderosa) that the variable nature of 
the Pine family is fully seen. Dr. Vasey has 
a box of cones from which an European 
botanist would make a dozen species. The 
characters of the wood and the bark, rarely 
noticed by botanists, show the relationships ; 
and by this test we see how very nearly alike 
must be our three Eastern Pines—P. rigida, 
P. taeda, and P. serotina. The old botanist, 
Walter, thought he hada distinct Pine in the 
South, which he named Pinus glabra, Recently 
botanists have attempted to revive and recognize 
it asa good species ; but the test here suggested 
would make it much like P. mitis. Dr. Chap- 
man has recently discovered a Pine in Florida, 
and names it Pinus clausa. Here are the cones, 
leaves, and wood; and they disclose a relation- 
ship to P. inops, the well-known Jersey Pine. 
Finus Eliottii, another old Southern species, is 
here; but, judged by the wood and bark, is 
hardly distinct from the well-known Yelluw 
Pine (Pinus australis). While on the subject of 
Eastern Pines, it may be noted that the some- 
what rare P. pungens seems an amazing grower, 
There is a circle here of 12 inches wide in 17 
years; but the timber is of little use. P. aus- 
tralis is the next rapid grower and of well- 
known usefulness. J. inops grows pretty well 
and makes fair firewood. The Twisted Pine of 
Colorado and the Pacific Coast (P. contorta) ap- 
proaches our P. imops, but in the Far West 
seems to have a better character as a 
timber tree. A variety of it here (P. C. Bolanderi) 
shows 207 years of growth, 22 teet in circum- 
ference, and the trunk was 123 feet high. In 
Colorado the P. contorta does not reach half 
these dimensions. It is a beautiful tree for the 
cultivator to look after. 

The White Pine section has few representa 
tives, but are evidently of great value for tim- 
ber trees and will in time attract the most 
attention from forest culturists. Of these there 





is here a section of the Sugar Pine (Pinus Lam- ° 





bertiana) which was 27 feet in circumference 
and the tree 175 feet high ; and Pinus Monticola, 
which shows 570 annual rings, was 130 feet 
high and 25 feet in circumference. Our East- 
ern White Pine (P. Strobus), however, seems to 
have wood of a better quality, and we suppose 
will grow as fast and remain the great timber 
variety. For beauty in the cones the Pacific 
Pinus Sabiniana claims the palm. These cones 
are as large as pineapples and must give a tree 
a very impressive appearance. Pinus Coulteri, 
by the bark and wood, is clearly the same spe- 
cies with the last. Pinus Torreyana has large, 
roundish cones and seemsto stand alone among 
American Pines in having none like unto it; 
but it strongly brings to mind the old Italian 
Stone Pine of Europe (P. Pinea) and may be a 
wandering member of that old family. 

The Cypress and Arbor Vite families are 
represented in the collection by Libocedrus 
decurrens, a rather rapid grower, making a 
circle 16 inches wide in 27 years. The Red- 
wood and its neighbor, the Mammoth Tree, 
with its wonderful thick and spongy bark, is 
worthy of remark, by the way, for the re- 
semblances between wood and bark, which I 
have never observed so strikingly as on this 
occasion, showing a very close relationship be- 
tween the Mammoth Tree (Sequoia gigantea) and 
the White Cedar (Cupressus thuyoides) of our 
Atlantic Coast, and it will not surprise me to 
find, in the future, botanists placing them 
nearer together than they now do. The West- 
ern Arbor Vite seems a more rapid grower than 
the Eastern, but little use of the wood is made 
in either case. The Mammoth Tree is said to 
be avery rapid grower; but, to judge by the 
annual layers of wood, if they are any guide in 
this tree, it must be as slow a grower as any 
tree on the American continent. 

Among the curious woods attracting the at- 
tention of every intelligent person, botanists 
or not, the Palms and Yuccas are conspicuous. 
A trunk of one recently discovered on Gau- 
dalupe Island, off the coast of Lower California, 
is as large as the body of a medium-sized man. 
The fronds are much larger than those of the 
largest-sized Palmetto, and are covered with 
threadlike material, as in the common Yucca 
filamentosa of our gardens. It is Pritchardia 
Sllamentosa, The Palmetto itself is here in a 
trunk about 18 inches thick. Planed up and 
down the grain, it makes a beautiful smooth 
and hard surface; but across the trunk, when 
sawed, it has a rough edge, making a good 
scrubbing-brush, for which, indeed, the softer 
roots are used. The smallest American Palm 
is of somewhat recent discovery in Florida— 
Thrinax parviflora. It throws up a slender 
hard stem about three inches thick. The 
Yucca has stems like the Palms, but 
are much more soft and spongy. 
The trunks of some are ten or twelve 


feet high. One (Y. brevifolia) from Arizona: 


branches into many divisions. The interior 
stem structure is like closely-woven cloth and 
presents a remarkably beautiful appearance 
when dyed. The stem of Yucca gloriosa has a 
very ropy fiber. Y. aloefolia has the stem di- 
vided into five cells, like a huge core of an 
apple as we see it when cut across. The vital- 
ity of these stems is remarkable. One ( Yucca 
baccata) which has a sort of berried fruit, eaten 
by Indians, has pushed out a large panicle of 
flowers since it was cut off and has bloomed 
while on exhibition. This is shared by the 
Palms. The Pritchardia, before noticed, has 
grown considerably since it has been cut, and 
since I have had it under examination I find it 
has grown half an inchin four days. In this di- 
vision is a new Ceatury Plant, from California, 
named Agave Shawii, after the generous horti- 
culturist of St. Louis. The leaves are rather 
thin, and distinct from the Agaves as we gen- 
erally see them. 
———— 
....The little social neuropterous insect 
called the “ white ant,’? which occurs so abund- 
antly in the tropics and in the United States as 
far north as Boston and vicinity, has been 
found by Dr. Hagen to be more destructive 
than commonly supposed. It has been found, 
in Salem and Cambridge, to undermine houses, 
graperies, and to injure fine elms and fences. 
Some of the state papers in Springfield, Dlinois, 
were destroyed by them, as well as a Sunday- 
school library in South Carolina. Dr. Hagen, 
in an interesting account of this insect in the 
American Naturalist for July, advises the re- 
moval of old stumps, fences, and pieces of 
boards and rotten wood. Such preventive 
measures as these may serve to check the 
spread of this insect. 





...-A brief account of the structure of the 
lobster is given in The American Naturalist, by 
Mr. J. §. Kingsley. It is in excellent shape 
for beginners in zéology and is illustrated by 
two lithographic plates, which appear in the 
number (August) succeeding that in which 
the article appears. The account of the 
anatomy can be used by inland students where 
the cray fish of rivers and brooks occur, as the 
structure of the two animals is nearly iden- 
tical. 





Sine Arts. 


REMBRANDT had a personal fondness for 
himself, which he distinctly enough manifested 
in the many portraits of his unlovely face 
which he painted. No less than nineteen of 
these portraits are extant. They represented a 
fat and massive face, with fleshy brows, nose 
long but snub, and laughter-loving mouth, 
Hard did Rembrandt try to make his pleasant, 
homely features picturesque. He arrayed him- 
self in all sorts of cap and hat. He grinned, 
grimaced, scowled, and raved like a maniac, 
He drew himself with mouth open and mouth 
shut. He had his hair cut, and took his like. 
ness that way. He let it grow preposterously 
long, curled it, and tried that effect. He gota 
saber and brandished it with horrid expression, 
cocked his hat up and down and sideways, 
twined a scarf round his neck, stuck a feather 
in his cap—to very little purpose in concealing 
the honest, kindly ugliness of theman. When 
he has even roughed his hair and put as much 
maniacal expression into his eyes as would 
have made other mortals look “‘ possessed ”’ a 
child could not be in the least afraid of him. 
We know him through all his disguises and 
contortions—recognize him by his shrewd eyes, 
broad jowl, and mouth full of easy humor. 





....In John Ruskin’s lecture on precious 
stones in connection with heraldic designs he 
says that Or, or gold, which was represented by 
the topaz, stood between light and darkness. 
Ecarlate was the sacred color of the living flesh, 
as represented in the blush of the virgin and 
the flush of valor on the cheek of the young 
warrior. Vert was the green of the emerald; 
and Gules was rose-colored, from the Persian 
word gul. A rose azure was the clear sacred 
blue of the sky, typical of the joys of Heaven. 
The ruby and the sapphire were, in fact, the 
same stone, and in combination produced the 
purpura, or purple, which formed the covering 
of the tabernacle. Out of the above colors 
came the combination of the rainbow. Argent 
typified the silver color of the hoar-frost ; and 
sable meant sand, in which the diamond was 
always found. Gray was the color of the pearl 
and suggested humility. And thus all the 
phrases of heraldry which applied to color and 
to precious stones, although now looked upon 
as jargon, had a deep symbolic meaning. 


....M. Ph. Burty says in a notice of Legros, 
the French-English painter: ‘‘ He engraved sev- 
eral title-pages or plates of illustrations for his 
books. But he is most successful in large 
pages, as a series of scenes from the fantastic 
tales of Edgar Poe proves—a series which has 
never been finished. Some of his conceptions 
are fully worthy of the writer, though Edgar 
Poe reaches the last degree of terror by the 
help of mathematica) precision of detail, while 
Legros keeps to broad indications of outline. 
He has likewise done some very delicate dry- 
point etchings, landscapes, and portraits of 
friends ; an experiment in the manner of Rem- 
brandt’s ‘Doctor Faustus.’ M. Legros has in 
the last. few years done some large portraits, 
one of Carlyle, among others, and a portrait of 
his daughter. 


...-An oil portrait of John Wheelock, sec- 
ond President of Dartmouth College, has been 
presented to that institution. He succeeded 
his father, the Rev. Eleazer Wheelock, the 
founder of the college, in the presidency and 
continued in office for 36 years. The college 
now possesses portraits of all its presidents, 
with the exception of President Dana. 


..»-Mr. Henry Blackburn has in preparation 
a series of illustrated hand-books to the English 
national collections of pictures, scuiptures, etc., 
uniform with the ‘* Academy Notes.”’ The first 
part will contain sketches of some of the princi- 
ple pictures in the National Gallery and will be 
published by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 


....The London Academy says, in relation to 
the recent reports about Miss Thompson’s 
abandoning her special line of art because she 
had become a Catholic, that Miss Thompson 
could not turn Roman Catholic, being such 
already ; and she is now engaged upon a pic- 
ture of the Battle of Inkermann. 


...«The Cavaliere Enrico Albino, one of the 
most distinguished of Italian architects, died 
suddenly at Rome last month. The city of 
Naples especially contains many fine buildings 
designed by him. At the time of his death he 
was engaged upon the facade of the cathedral 
at Florence. 


..+eThe Gazette des Beaux-Arts gives this 
month a plentiful supply of illustrations from 
the Salon; but many of the wood-engravings 
are very poor and badly printed, several being 
so indistinct that it is difficult to make out 
their subject. 


....A catalogue has been prepared of the 
Jewish antiquities of the Louvre. This is the 
first that has ever been published of this small 
but interesting collection. It is now in the 
press. 
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Mr. Potter, who succeeded Mr. Mullett as 
the supervising architect of the Government, 
has found it convenient to resign that position, 
and fears are expressed in various quarters that 
Mr. Mullett may be reappointed. But we do 
not imagine there is much danger of such a 
calamity. The World calls Mr. Mullett “an 
impostor’; but he is nothing of the kind. He 
was merely incompetent for the place to which 
he was appointed by Secretary Chase, who was 
himself altogether incompetent to select a 
suitable person for the place—certainly one of 
the most important among all the subordinates 
of the Government. Mr. Mullett was not him- 
self an architect, nor did he ever pretend to be 
one; but he was entrusted with unlimited 
power and unlimited means to construct Gov- 
ernment buildings in all parts of the Union. 
He exercised his authority capriciously, stupid- 
ly, and expensively ; but when we see what 
kind of monstrosities of architecture have been 
erected by thoroughly trained architects, for 
the use of private persons and corporations, 
for churches, colleges, and school-houses, we 
do not see that anybody else would have been 
likely to do better than Mullett. If people who 
complain of the defects of our Post-office in 
the Park would but take a look at some of its 
immediate neighbors, they would feel how 
unreasonable they were in calling Mullett an 

mpostor. 


...»They tell some extraordinary stories of 
the Boston millionaire, Mr. Augustus Hemen- 
way, whose recent death has been the cause of 
his name being brought before the public. It 
is related of him in a Boston paper that ‘‘ when 
Sir Charles Lyell’s ‘Elements of Geology’ first 
appeared he sat down after tea in a parlor, alive 
with merry chat, and, turning the leaves rapid- 
ly, he finished reading the first volume, a royal 
octavo of perhaps 350 pages, compact of 
thought and fact asthe meat in a nutshell, be- 
fore bed-time, and carried away and perma- 
nently retained a clearer conception of its con- 
tents than any ordinary man could do after a 
fortnight of hard study.’’ It is not a gracious 
thing to question any statement about a man 
who died worth fifteen millions of dollars ; but 
this story is rather too much. It does not 
follow, because a man accumulates a large 
fortune in a brief life-time, that he can accumu- 
late knowledge with the same degree of 
rapidity and ease. 

....Lord Dufferin’s recent speech in Quebec 
appears to have caused some astonishment in 
England by its eloquence. And the London 
Spectator, in commenting upon it, says: 

“Tt looks asif a position of authority and 

influence were developing a faculty which never 
could have ripened in the rigorous climate of 
the House of Lords. Are there any other men 
of suppressed genius in that House whom we 
could transplant with the like result ?”’ 
But, if there is anything in heredity—as there 
ought to be, if the House of Lords is not alto- 
gether a fraud—Lord Dufferin ought to be an 
orator, since his great-great-grandfather was an 
actor and a teacher of rhetoric, his great-grand- 
father was Richard Brinsley Sheridan, his grand- 
father was a noted wit, and his mother an ac- 
complished poetess. 


....-Mr. Charles Reade has gained his suit 
against the publishers of The Glasgow Herald 
for infringement of copyright in publishing his 
story of ‘‘A Hero and a Martyr.” The jury 
rendered a verdict in his favor and gave him 
£100 damages. The story was first published 
simultaneously in the N. Y, Tribune and The 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


....lt is a popular belief that the Massachu- 
setts Adamses are a cold-blooded and unfeeling 
family; probably because they are always self- 
possessed and not easily disturbed. But it is 
said that Mr. John Quincy Adams is so deeply 
affected by the recent loss of his two children 
that he refuses to take any interest in politics. 


...-Congressman Seelye is represented as 
taking this sensible view of Bluford Wilson’s 
testimony: ‘‘I have read every word of Blu- 
ford Wilson’s testimony, and I think the Presi- 
dent, to one who knows him, stands better 
than he did before.” 


..--It is said that ex-Governor Allen, of Ohio, 
is not in favor of electing Tilden, but prefers 
Peter Cooper ; and if all the soft-money men in 
Ohio are of Mr. Allen’s way of thinking there 
can be no question of the state’s going for 
Hayes. 

..--Mr. Longfellow has been chosen poet and 
ex-Governor Seymour orator for the centennial 
celebration of the surrender of Burgoyne, at 
Saratoga, ‘on Oct. 18th, 1877. It isto be hoped 
that both may live to fulfill their engagements. 


...-Sojourner Truth has been reported as 
dead ; but it appears that she is alive and well 
at Battle Creek, in Michigan, and intends go- 
ing to Philadelphia to see the Centennial. 

... Windsor Howes, of Boston, Mass., ate 


his hundredth birthday dinner, with three gen- 
erations of his descendants, July 30th. 





It is to be hoped that the present troubles 
in Turkey will not result in an increase of Rus- 
sian influence and dominion. If the Turk is a 
hindrance in the way of missionary work, the 
Russian is a far greater one. Of this we have 
an illustration in the religious condition of the 
Russian Caucasus. Like the adjacent regions 
of Asiatic Turkey and Persia, this Russian 
province has a considerable ber of Ar ian 
Christians, who are spiritually destitute. But, 
while American missionaries have a large 
measure of liberty to labor in Van and Ezrum 
and Oroomiah and Tabriz, they can do nothing 
across the Russian border. There intolerance 
is systematized. The Russian Government per- 
mits no man to change his religious profession, 
unless it be to become a member of the 
Greek Church. Within the denomination in 
which he was born each Russian subject 
is free; but outside of it he has no 
liberty whatever. Recently a Presbyterian 
missionary visited a congregation of Evangelic- 
al Armenians in Shamokhi, a town of the Cau- 
casus region. These Protestants number 500 
members, are in sympathy with the American 
missions in doctrine and worship, and would be 
very glad to receive aid in the way of mission- 
aries. For a long time the Russian Govern- 
Ment endeavored to suppress the church and 
repeatedly sent away its teachers finto other 
parts of the country. Finally it hit upon the 
expedient of making them Lutherans in form. 
The church was put under the nominal care of 
the Lutheran pastor of Tiflis, 300 miles away. 
No one can be admitted into the congregation 
without an order to that effect from the Tiflis 
officials, both civil and ecclesiastical. It would 
be a sad day for the American missions in 
Turkey if, with Russian rule, such icy intol- 
erance in religious matters were likewise intro- 
duced. 


...-The Church Missionary Society has 
pushed its preparations for the Victoria Nyan- 
za Mission in interior Africa very rapidly. 
Scarcely more than a half a year has elapsed 
since the project was first discussed, and at the 
time of our writing the whole missionary 
party is already in East Africa. The expedi- 
tion consists of seven persons—a clergyman, a 
naval officer, a physician, a civil engineer, a 
lay missionary, and two artisans. Through the 
assistance of experienced African explorers, 
like Col. Grant and Lieut. Cameron, the outfit 
of the party has been rendered as complete as 
possible. The expedition will start from Zan- 
zibar, and will ascend the Wami River, by 
means of a steam-launch, the “ Daisy,’ con- 
structed for the mission. In the hill country 
of Usagara, 100 miles inland, a station will be 
established, in charge of two missionaries. 
The party will then proceed by a northwesterly 
route to the southern extremity of Lake Vic- 
toria Nyanza. Here a boat is to be construct- 
ed and the rest of the journey is to be made 
by water. A portion of the expedition will 
remain at Karagué, on the western side of the 
lake, and the rest will proceed to the residence 
of King Mtesa, on the northern shore. It is 
hoped that ere long a route to this newly-dis- 
covered country will be opened via Egypt, as 
Col. Gordon is said already to have occupied 
posts on the northern shore of Victoria Ny- 
anza. 





....One hundred years ago Polynesia, with 
its 12,000 islands, was for the first time clearly 
made known to the Europeans by the explora- 
tions of Captain Cook. Its population was en- 
tirely heathen and the vices of its people stood 
out in sad contrast with the natural beauty of 
these island groups. Now by far the greater 
portion of Polynesia has become Christianized. 
Heathenism is mainly confined to the islands in 
the western part of the Pacific. The mission- 
ary societies, whose labors have been so greatly 
blessed in other parts of Polynesia, are combin- 
ing their labors upon this western section. The 
London Missionary Society has undertaken the 
work on New Guinea and the islands at its east- 
ern end. The Melanesian Mission will extend 
its labors to the Banks and Solomon Islands. 
The Presbyterians will enlarge their work on 
the New Hebrides. The Wesleyans have in- 
cluded New Britain and New Ireland in their 
field. The American Board, in connection with 
the Hawaiian churches, is enlarging its opera- 
tions in Micronesia. The history of the Poly- 
nesian missions warrants us in expecting large 
results from this concentration of Christian in- 
fluence upon numerous island groups, some of 
which have as yet been only partially explored. 


“@s,...We have frequently referred to what may 
be considered the most encouraging Indian 
mission station on the American continent, 
Metlakahtla, in British Columbia. The latest 
reperts from this Christian and industrial settle- 
ment are again very favorable. Law and order 
prevail, in spite of the turbulence in the adjoin- 
ing territory. Fresh Indian settlers are continu- 
ally joining the community from all the tribes 
around. They come one by one, or at most a 





readily fall into the discipline of the place. 
During the past year 31 adults were baptized 
and the interest in the church services and the 
school fully maintained. Neighboring tribes, 
moved by the prosperity of the mission-town, 
are also asking for teachers. Somewhat to the 
north of Metlakahtla is Kincolith, where a 
similar work is being done. The Christian In- 
dians of this settlement have sufficient influence 
upon their heathen neighbors to cause the Sab- 
bath to be respected by them whenthey are out 
together on fishing and hunting parties. Re- 
cently these Indians have done what for them 
is a notable achievement. They have built a 
road of considerable length connecting the Naas 
and Skena rivers. 


...»The Yoruba Mission of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society is the most vigorous work on the 
West Coast of Africa. During the recent visit 
of the Bishop of Sierra Leona several ministers 
were ordained and 483 candidates were con 
firmed at Abeokuta, the capital, where seven 
years’ exclusion of foreign missionaries has not 
damped the ardor of the native church. Dur- 
ing the Yoruba troubles many of the Abeo- 
kuta Christians fled to Ebute Meta, where a 
new church has now been erected and 77 per- 
sons confirmed. At Lagos, the English sea- 
port town of the Yoruba Country, the work is 
very flourishing. On the occasion of the 
Bishop’s visit 301 candidates were confirmed 
and the 3 churches of the town were united 
under a native church committee, such as 
exists in several parts of Southern India and in 
Sierra Leone. In this way the energies of the 
native Christians are developed through self- 
direction. Even at Badagry, near Lagos, 
where Mohammedanism is fighting the Gospel 
hard, a class of 22 candidates was confirmed. 


....In the mission churches the converts 
are becoming more and more of a working 
power. Thus, for instance, a missionary in 
Bengal reports that, instead of taking two or 
three evafigelists with him on his tours, it is 
now his habit to gather as many preachers and 
lay Christians as he can muster and fall on 
the villagers in a body. So great has been the 
interest of his churches in this procedure that 
they have subscribed 30 rupees for a tent to be 
used in the evangelistic tours. He has a force 
of 30 members who are willing to assist in the 
preaching, and native musical instruments are 
taken along, in order to make the singing an 
attractive feature of the services. 


....The Protestant Episcopal chapel and dis- 
pensary at Wuchang, China, were recently the 
scene of an unpleasant commotion. Several 
mothers missed their children, and the report 
was started that the missionaries had stolen 
them, in order to manufacture medicine out of 
their eyes. It was this same foolish belief which 
started the massacre of French priests and nuns 
at Tien-Tsin, some years ago. Fora while the 
crowd was very much excited ; but, through the 
kindly composure of the missionary physician, 
the assistance of the Chinese officials, and, 
above all, the finding of the missing children, 
the disorder was allayed without damage to life 
or property. 

....The work around Harpoot, in Eastern 
Turkey, continues to be greatly prospered. 
The divisions, against which THE INDEPENDENT 
felt itself constrained to write strongly, have 
almost if not quite passed away. Congrega- 
tions which were in a depressed state report a 
revived interest and an increase of numbers. 
At Temran the congregation has grown from 
80 to 200, and overfills the best place of worship 
which the members have been able to secure, 
while they have been waiting for three years to 
get permission to build a chapel. 


.... The postal system recently introduced into 
Japan works well. A missionary who passed 
from Toki6 to Niigata overland found a post- 
office in every town to which he came. In 
most places the inscription “ post-office,”’ in 
English, stood over the door. The facilities 
for sending letters are almost all that can be 
desired, although there are as yet very few 
railways in Japan. 


....Another victim has been added to the 
rapidly lengthening line of sufferers for the 
Gospel in Mexico. Rev. Mr. Phillips, of the 
Presbyterian mission, on proposing to preach in 
Queretaro, was attacked by a mob. He was 
pursued into the church, wheréhe had sought 
refuge, and struck down with twenty wounds, 
from which it is doubtful whether he will re- 
cover. 


-...The receipts of the London Missionary 
Society for the year 1875-76 were larger than 
ever before, amounting to $554,270. The an- 
nual report, however, refers to a decrease of 
missionaries. Only 5 new missionaries were 
sent out, while 10 were in various ways with- 
drawn from the service. 


...-The church at Kobe, Japan, increases 
steadily. Nineteen adults were baptized on the 
last Sundayin April. The members of this con- 
gregation are active and have been greatly en- 
couraged by the marked progress which the 








family at a time are formally received, and 








The Funday-school, 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 20th. 
THE VALUE OF WISDOM.—Prov. m1, 1—19. 





THE last lesson presented the call, the warn- 
ings, and the inducements of Wisdom. The 
lesson fer to-day so presents the value of wis- 
dom that, if possible, every heart may be won. 
The words “My son” (vy. 1, 11) form natural 
starting-points for two groups of lessons here 
taught. A more practical divisiorfor class use, 
however, will be to show the value of wisdom. 

1. From 1Ts PRACTICAL Errects (v. 1—12). 

2. From tts INTRINSIC QUALITIES (v. 13—19). 


1. Its PracticaL Errects (v. 1—12).—These 

verses consist of six couplets of two verses 

each. The first of each couplet prescribes a 

duty. It directs a line of conduct which well 

comports with the wish of Wisdom. Thesecond 

verse of each couplet then states the practical 

result of obedience to its corresponding duty. 

We learn, in other words, what Wisdom wishes 

us to do and what will result if we comply with 

her wishes. 

Forexample: (1.) Duty: Forget not law ; keep 
commandments with the heart. Here is a nega- 
tive direction and a positive, both of which ap- 
plytoeachofus. Result: Length of days, long 
life, peace. (2.) Duty : Let not mercy and truth 

forsake thee, which is the prohibitory side of 
duty. Bind them, write them, which is the 
positive side, stating something to be done. 

Result: So find favor with God and man. (3.) 
Duty: Trust in the Lord, with all thy heart; 
and, negatively, lean not unto thine own un- 
derstanding. ‘Faith, not sight; grace, not 
works; Christ, not self.”” Result: He shall 
direct thy paths. (4.) Duty: Be not wise in 
thine own eyes; fear the Lord, which practi- 
cally means depart from evil. Result: Health 
to thy navel, which, as the center of the body, 
is put for the body itself; marrow, or mois- 
ture, to thy bones. He who walks in God’s 
ways has better health and more general vigor 
than would be possible for him under a godless 
life. (5.) Duty: Give the best you have, so 
that God may thereby be honored. Settle the 
amount, and the objects, and the manner of 
your giving, from the study of his@Vord and 
in answer to prayer. Result: Barns filled, 
presses bursting out with new wine. He who 
withholds from God does it at his own peril. 
(6.) Duty: If God correct and chastise thee, be 
not weary of it, nor displeased with it, nor in- 
different to it. Result: It evinces thy sonship 
to God and places thee under his molding 
hand, and no higher honor can be gained than 
to become a son of God. Each duty here 
specified may be written on a slate or on a 
slip of paper in the class. Also each of the 
rewards. Thus may be seen the practical ef- 
fects of wisdom, and this view will illustrate 
its value to every one. 

2. Irs INTRINSIC QUALITIES (v. 13—19).— 
The man who getteth wisdom is happy 
(v. 13). He is so because of what wis- 
dom is intrinsically, as well as for the re- 
sults produced in those who accept. The 
merchandise (profit) of it is better than silver, 
much coveted though silver be. It is better 
than fine gold or rubies or all desirable things. 
These may meet the cravings of vanity ; they 
may bedeck our bodies, so that we shall out- 
shine our neighbors ; they may secure food and 
shelter; but length of days, riches, which is 
abundance of that which satisfies, honor, 
pleasantness, peace, are blessings beyond the 
power of silver, gold, or rubies to secure. 
And yet it is these pre-eminent blessings that 
wisdom bestows most abundantly (v. 14—17.) 

The highest earthly type of good, as appre- 
hended by the Oriental Jewish mind of Sol- 
omon’s day, was the tree of life (see Gen. ii, 9 ; 
Rev. ii, 7; xxii, 2, 14). Wisdom is that tree (v. 
18). Yea, more. God himself acts by this 
identical quality. He founded the earth and 
established the heavens by wisdom; and we, 
by his grace, may participate in wisdom. 

When mines of gold are opened no strong 
appeals are needed to draw men to them. 
Where work abounds the needy, hungry, un- 
employed throngs are not slow in collecting. 
Nor should man be slow to secure wisdom, 
which has value so far beyond all the treasures 
of earth. 

....Overburdening anniversary programmes 
is a crime which is getting sharp rebukes. 
Hymns, recitations, reperts, presentations, in- 
troductory comments on each exercise, and 
several speakers are quite too much for any 
one meeting. A gentleman recently journeyed 
several miles on a warm evening to speak at an 
anniversary. After many delays, his turn drew 
near, and, on inquiring what time the scheme 
allowed for his address, he was told: ‘“‘ Well, 
you can have ten full minutes.” Another 
speaker, to accommodate a school, remained in 
ite vicinity, paying his own bill at a hotel, and 
then found the exercises so delayed that not 
until 8.25 Pp. mu. did the school begin to enter 





Gospel is making around them. 


the audience-room. He was finally called upon 
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to speak ‘‘ very briefly.” He did so, and then 
left, thinking, while riding home at a late hour 
in the cars, that his evening had been utterly 
wasted. 


....Editor Hazard, of The National Sunday- 
school Teacher, is, in his own pleasant way, pur- 
suing his predecessor, Edward Eggleston, for 
certain ‘‘ Unpopular Words,”’ shoved into print 
a short time ago. These words were directed 
against the international uniformity in lesson 
study. After meeting several points made by 
those words, the pursuer says: 

‘*But Eggleston is not so far gone in oppo- 
sition as his own words make out. Heart and 
soul he isa Sunday-school man. The eleven 
cantankerous jurymen, as he facetiously styled 
the vast majority against him, feel that the 
twelfth, so far the most cantankerous of them 
all, because of his associations and of his his- 
tory, should throw his vote with theirs. Come, 
Eggleston, now let us make a unanimous ver- 
dict of it. We've set up nights with you long 
nough.”’ 


...eThe Cazenovia Assembly of Sunday-- 


school workers came off as arranged. The at- 
tendance was small, but the exercises were of a 
high grade. Summing up the whole case, the 
Rey. Dr. W. A. Niles says: 

‘Entertainment was furnished in abundance. 
The commissary department is to be praised. 
The stereopticon views, Oriental scenes, and 
tabernacle model, by the Rev. J. 8. Ostrander, 
were excellent. The fireworks on Centennial 
evening were good, and would have been better 
but for the fog and an accidental explosion of a 
large package. The music was delightful, the 
excursions on the lake were enchanting, the 
committee was attentive, the grounds were in 
fine order, the people enjoyed themselves, and 
the expenses were paid.”’ 

-...Massachusetts has a new joy. Her Gov- 
ernor Rice lately traveled ‘‘ over three hundred 
miles to keep a Sunday-school appointment.” 
Whether the Lancers and his staff accompa- 
nied him or whether he traveled this immense 
distance alone is not stated. Down our way 
it is not so remarkable when men take some 
trouble to keep their appointments, even with 
Sunday-schools. But customs vary ; and, hay- 
ing narrated Governor Rice’s wonderful ex- 
ploit, The Congregationalist triumphantly ex- 
claims: ‘‘ That’s the kind of a governor !”’ 


-...During his recent Western tour for Sun- 
day-school work Ralph Wells traveled four 
thousand miles in thirty days and made fifty- 
four publi¢addresses. Some who attended his 
meetings in remote parts walked sixty miles to 
be present. At one place a specimen of eye- 
teaching was called for, but no blackboard was 
within many miles. To relieve the difficulty, 
however, a kitchen table-top was pressed into 
the service, and upon this extemporaneous 
blackboard the desired specimens were dis- 
played. 


....On September 6th the International Les- 
son Committee is to meet in New York, to se- 
lect the lessons for 1878. As one of the com- 
mittee, Mr. B. F. Jacobs calls for suggestions 
to be sent to the Rev. Dr. Vincent, 805 Broad- 
way, New York; orto the Rev. Dr. Randolph, 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Doubtless 
the Committee will give careful attention to 
such suggestions, and whoever has any to make 
may forward them with all freedom. 


..-.A call for patriotic hymns has just come 
from one of the Sunday-school leaders. His re- 
quest is already abundantly answered. There 
is just published by Biglow & Main a whole 
book of this character, and H. Clay Trumbull 
estimates that such hymns have been issued at 
the rate of one a day since May 10th. The 
singing-books of the future will doubtless have 
a proper proportion of patriotism mingled with 
their other good things. 


---.1s that “object teacher,” of whom the 
papers are now telling as having “lately ’’ illus- 
trated Isaiah i, 18 with a piece of scarlet cloth, 
a lock of wool, four testing-tubes, etc., etc.,” 
a fresh case, or is he the ghost of him who, 
according to the papers of that day, did this 
same thing several years ago? If a new case, 
the correspondence is remarkable; if the old 
case, better let it lie unaided by the press of 
to-day. 

...-At Wilmington, Delaware, there is “a 
plain-dress Sunday-school.”’ It is designed for 
the poor. The ‘“‘plain-dress’’ idea is good; 
but the less said about it the better. The poor 
of this land do not enjoy that which makes 
them appear as inferiors. Stick to the plain 
dress, but drop the name, 


...-A well-deserved castigation is bestowed 
upon a Cincinnati Sunday-school by The Na- 
tional Sunday-school Teacher for a Sunday cen- 
tennial performance, involving a great amount 
of costuming and undevotional exercises. 


....Clear Lake assemblymen rejoice that some 
thirty-odd persons entered for normal instruc- 
tion above the number enrolled at the inaugur 
ation of the Chautauqua course. How they 
compare in efficiency is not announced. 


----*‘ The demand upon our theological sem- 
inaries to supply pastors competent to oversee 
the teaching department of the church” is a 
topic, apt and important, which a Massachu- 
setts convention is to discuss. 


School and College. 


CanDiIpaTEs for admission to Wellesley 
College must be at least sixteen years of age. 
They must pass satisfactory examinations in 
Modern and Physical Geography; Arithmetic ; 
Algebra, through Involution, Evolution, Rad- 
icals, and Quadratic Equations; Geometry, 
through five books of Loomis’s Geometry or 
their equivalent; Latin Grammar, four books 
of Cesar, four books of Virgil, and four Ora- 
tions of Cicero. An equivalent amount of 
reading in other Latin authors will be accepted. 
In 1877 the standard for entrance examinations 
in Latin will be raised, requiring Latin Gram- 
mar, including Prosoly ; four books of Cvsar; 
six books of Virgil’s neid; and four Ora- 
tions of Cicero. In 1878 candidates will be 
examined in Latin Grammar, including Pros- 
ody; four books of Cvwsar; six books of 
Virgil’s Aneid; and six Orations of Cicero. 
They must also pass examinations in French or 
German. In 1879 they must be examined in 
Latin Grammar and Prosody ; Sallust, Catiline, 
or four books of Cesar; Virgil, six- books of 
the /Eneid; six Orations of Cicero; Latin 
Prose Composition, Allen and Greenough, 
eighteen lessous, or Arnold, twelve chapters, 
or Harkness, Part Second, through Lesson 
XVI. They must also pass examinations in 
French or German. No student will be obliged 
on account of her classification to pursue any 
study in which she can pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination. Those who find themselves not 
fully prepared to pass all the examinations 
can have an opportunity to make up their 
deficiency in the Preparatory Department and 
then enter the Freshman Class. 


...-A correspondent of the Hartford Courant 
says, in speaking of H. F. Durant, the founder of 
Wellesley College : ‘‘ It has cost an immense sum 
of money—how much more than a million I hes- 
itate to state—all of which, I think, has come 
from Mr. Durant’s private purse. He has put 
the price of instruction very low, that it may 
reach those of moderate means. Indeed, it is 
plain that it cannot meet its many expenses 
without large drafts upon his fortune, unless 
others come in to aid him. The educational 
feature for women, I have heard, was sug- 
gested by his wife, who is one of the most in- 
telligent and philanthropic ladies in the state 
and has held office on commissions by appoint- 
ment from our governor. The religious feature 
is Mr. Durant’s own hobby, and you may be 
sure will not be neglected. It is meant that 
the institution will be equal to any college in 
the state. The only criticism I have ever made 
upon it is that the study overtaxes the female 
frame; but this must always be the case where 
the effort is made to induce women to rival 
men.’ The Nation is not very enthusiastic 
about Wellesley, saying that it ‘at present 
consists chiefly of a preparatory department, 
and started last October with a confessedly 
low standard of admission, which it means to 
raise from year to year. In respect of fine 
grounds and a fine building it seems to be 
equipped as few other women’s colleges are.” 


.... The Publishers’ Weekly thinks our educa- 
tional show at the Centennial is the best there, 
and says: “In recommending to teachers and 
all who are connected with educational litera- 
ture a careful examination of these exhibits at 
the Centennial, we again congratulate them on 
the superiority our own country shows, But 
we urge them, nevertheless, to be carefully 
observant of all those details in which we have 
still to learn from others.”’ 


.... This resolution was endorsed by the New 
York State Teachers’ Association lately: 
* Resolved, That a committee of five be ap- 
pointed by this association to memorialize our 
state legislature at its next session concerning 
the study of United States history, with a view 
of making it obligatory in our common 
schools.’’ 


»..-A convention of persons interested in 
phonetic spelling is called to meet at the Atlas 
Hotel, Philadelphia, on the 14th to the 17th of 
August inclusive, to promote the progress of 
the movement. The phoneticists are in high 
feather over the recent action of the American 
Philological Association. 


....Muskingum College, New Concord, 
Ohio, at its recent commencement conferred 
the degree of LL.D. upon Prof. Alexander C. 
Rideout, of Hillsdale College. 


...-Bishop Quintard’s collection in England 
forthe University of the South amounted to 
$13,280, besides a promise from a lady of $35,- 
000. 


-...-A normal department, to be known as 
the Ohio Free Normal School, is to be added to 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


....196 freshmen have thus far been ad- 
mitted to Harvard this year. 


-...Rev. J. D. Blackwell has been elected 
president of Randolph-Macon College, Vir- 
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Ministerial Register. 


Information for this department will be gladly received. 








BAPTIST. 


BICKEL, P., editor of the German Baptist pa- 
pers, has gone to Germany. 

BRIGHAM, E. P., Le Roy, N. Y., resigns. 

BROWN, Cyrrvs E., ord. at South Corinth, Me., 
July ist. 

BUTLER, NatuHanteL, D.D., Bangor, Me., re- 
signs Columbia-st. ch., Oct. Ist. 

CADY, A. W., ord. at Clayton, N. Y. 

CAVINESS, Joan, Bethel, Kansas, ord. 

CHANDLER, E. K., Rockford, Ill., is supply- 
ing Mr. English’s ch. at Gloucester, Mass. 

FOWLER, H., Halifax, Vt., accepts a call to 
Wilmington, Vt. 

GOSS, Geo., ord. at Samaria, Ind., recently. 

GOSS, ExtsHa, ord. at Samaria, Ind., recently. 

HAMLIN, W. S., accepts a call to the Halsted- 
street Church, Chicago. 

JENKINS, Ext, ord. at Atlanta, Ga., July 23d. 

KILPATRICK, J. H., Union Point, Ga., re- 
signs on account of ill health. 

MILLS, E., Forestville, N. Y., has resigned 
and goes to Norwalk, Ohio. 

MINARD, B., accepts a call to the ch. in South 
Boston. 

MOSTYN, J., inst., July 25th, as pastor of the 
Vail-ave. church, Troy. 

PERKINS, 8. W., has closed a nine-months’ 
engagement with the Brunswick-st. ch., 
Gardiner, Me. 

PHILIPS, T. E., Breesport, N. Y., resigns. 

PITMAN, STEPHEN J., died at Concord, N. H., 
Aug. 2d. 

POST, 8. W., Belleville, Ill., appointed to the 
presidency of the Illinois Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

REYNOLDS, P. B., St. Alban’s, accepts an ap- 
pointment on the staff of the Journal and 
Messenger. 

SKAGGS, G. E., Oakland, Ind., accepts call to 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 

SMITH, H. G., Motowese, Conn., resigns. 

UNDERDUE, James, Union ch., Philadelphia, 
died recently. 

WOOD, NATHANIEL M., D.D., Camden, Me., 
died, Aug. 2d.; 

WOOFTER, Geror@e, Union, W. Va., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ADAMS, J. E., Searsport, accepts appointment 
as secretary of the Maine Missionary So- 
ciety. 

BENT, Gerorce, is laboring in Nehema and 
Marshall counties, Iowa. 

BONAR, J. B., New Milford, Conn., has sailed 
for Europe, to be absent two months, 
BROWN, OLIVER, PROF., of Thayer College, ac- 
cepts an appointment in Drury College. 
CHAMPLIN, Rev. O. P., inst. pastor at 

Sleepy Eye, Minn., July 26th. 

COPE, W. H., New Haven, supplies the church 
at Wellsville, Kan. 

CROSS, R. T., Hamilton, N. Y., accepts call 
to Colorado Springs, Col. 

DEXTER, G. M., closes his pastorate at South 
Vallejo, Cal. 

DOUGH LY, J. G., is called to Ottawa, Kansas. 

EELLS, Rev. D. B., called as acting pastor at 
Providence and Belgrade, Minn. 

EMERSON, J. 8., Maine, supplies Grinnell, 
Iowa, for August. 

FREEMAN, Josepa A., Boscawen, N. H., with- 
draws his resignation. 

GALE, 8. F., New Marlboro’, Mass., accepts 
call to Appleton, Wis. 

GATES, M. L., Warner, N. H., resigns. 

GLADDEN, N. D., called to New Haven, Mich. 

GLEASON, Joun I., accepts call to Norfolk, 
Conn. 

HALE, A. D., Berlin Heights, O., goes to 
Japan for the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Board, 

HARMA, J. A., inst. pastor of the church in 
Thompson, Conn., July 27th. 

JENKINS, Ricuarp W., accepts call to Yar- 
mouth, Me. 

LANMAN, JosrepH, Westhampton, Mass., re- 
signs. 

McGEE, JonaTHAN, Nashua, N. H., died last 
week, aged 87. He was in active service in 
the ministry 60 years. 

MESERVE, W. N., Antioch, Cal., resigns. 

MOTTS, H. 8., supplies Chester, Iowa. 

NORRIS, A. H., resigns the church at Clare 
and serves that at Farwell, Mich. 

SCHAEFFER, J. G., Barnesville, O., retires 
from ministry on account of ill health. 

TARLETON, J. W., Waverly, Mass., supplies 
Sumner, Me. 

ZABRISKIE, F. N., Old Saybrook, Conn., re- 
signs. ; 

LUTHERAN. 


BOLTON, V. F., Fayette, N. ¥., has removed 
to West Sandiake, N. Y. 


BORCHARD, G., called to Narrowsburg, N. Y. 


BREITENBACH, J. W., Canal Dover, 0O., J, 


resigns, 

COOK, H. 8., Newton, Ia., resigns pastorate of 
1st ch. 

GRIFFITH, J. G., has closed his’ labors with 
the church at Chatham Village, N. Y. 

IMHOFF, A. J., called to Urbana, O. 

MILLER, P. H., resigns the Grafton (W. Va.), 
mission. 

REMSBURG, W. L., Gettysburg Theo. Sem., 
supplies Grafton (W. Va.), sion. 

SCHERER, Spreon, Gibonsville, N. C., died 
recently. 





WACKERNAGEL, W., has retired from The 
Pilger and entered the pulpit. 

WALTERICK, J. W., Gettysburg, supplies the 
congregations in Somerset Co., Pa. 

WAMPOLE, Jacos K., Turbutville, Pa., called 
to First ch., Freeburg. 

WESNER, J. E., Thorntown, has removed to 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

BACON, Henry M., Toledo, O., called to Den- 
ver, Col. 

BROWN, Hues, of Stillwater, N. Y., resigns. 

BURGETT, Dr., Mobile, Ala., called to Lex- 
ington, Va. 

CARRINGTON, Davin, Brunswick, Va., ord. 
recently. , 

CLOKEY, A. W., Hamilton, O., removed to 
Troy, O 

CORNELL, Howarp, Constantia, N. Y., ac- 
cepts a call to Nichols. 

CUNNINGHAM, D. A., Philadelphia, receives 
a call from the Ist ch. of Wheeling, W. Va. 

DODGE, Nrenemiau, Mount Joy, Pa., died re- 
cently, aged 82. 

FLEMING, R. H., inst. at Woodstock, Va., re- 
cently. 

FOSTER, G. L., Lapeer, Mich., resigns. 

GOODKNIGHT, THomas M., of Austin, re- 
moves to Tehuacana, Texas. 

HAHN, J. A., takes charge of the church at 
Cato, Wis. 

HAYS, Geo. P., receives a call from Spring 
Garden ch., Philadelphia, Pa. 

HEMPHILL, W. R., D.D., temporarily in 
charge of the Associate Presbyterian, died at 
Due West, 8. C., July 28th, aged 70, 

JOHNSON, A. 8., of Woodville, removes to 
Medon, Tenn. 

oy J.B.,of Vaiden, Miss., died July 

MERRILL, J. A., ord. at Prescott, Arizona, 
July 9th. 

PARSONS, B., of Saline, Mich., resigns. 

PARTRIDGE, J. W., Scranton, Pa., resigns. 

ROBINSON, ALBERT B., Unadilla, N. Y., ac- 
cepts a call to Towanda. 

ROBINSON, GeorGceE, Duncannon, Pa., accepts 
a call to First church, Hoboken. 

RUSSELL, ALEXANDER G., installed recently 
pastor of the ch. at Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

SCUFIELD, ALANsON, Hall’s Corners, Mich., 
died recently. 

STRANG, DaviD, has returned from the mission 
in Egypt. 

WILSON, JoserH R., Wilmington, N. C., takes 
editorial control of the North Carolina 
Presbyterian. 

VAN DOREN, W. H., D.D., closes his services 
as acting pastor of the Central Church, San 
Francisco. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BARNWELL, R. W.; Griffin, Ga., accepts call 
to Demopolis, Ala, 

CHETWOOD, Hosart, takes charge for the 
summer of Trinity ch., Sharon Springs. 
DEAN, W. H., accepts rectorship St. Paul’s, 
Hollis Patent, and St. Peter’s, Oriskany, 

New York. 

HAYWARD, Ws. S8tTonz, assumes charge of 
the Onondaga Valley Mission. 

MADISON, SaAMvEL, White Earth Reservation, 
ord. deacon, July 19th. 

MILLSPAUGH, Frank R., Brainard, Minn., 
called to Trinity Cathedral, Omaha. 

MOORE, S. B., takes temporary charge of the 
Church of the Holy Apostles, New York. 

PRYSE, Jonn T., vicewxector of Hannah More 
Academy, Baltimore, died recently. 

SMITH, Frep., White Earth Reservation, ord. 
deacon, July 19th. 

WILLIAMS, Joun, Hastings, Minn., called to 
St. Barnabas ch., Omaha. 


REFORMED. 
BROEK, D., Cleveland, accepts call to East- 
manville, Mich. 


MYERS, A. E., Bronxville, N. Y., has closed 
5) age with the church at Champlain, 


REFORMED (GERMAN). 
HERMAN, H.M., West Alexandria, O., accepts 
call from First ch., Dayton, O. 
SCHICK, J. M., accepts call to Orbisona, Pa. 
SHULENBERGER, W.C. B., Scottdale, Pa., 
accepts call to St. Petersburg, Pa. 
aie “ertiad W.L., accepts call to St. Thomas, 
‘a. 


— MICHAEL, accepts call to Sandusky, 
io. 


MORAVIAN,. 
HAMAN, J., has taken charge of the church at 
Independent, Iowa. 
NAGEL, CHAR Es, Elizabeth, N. J., has taken 
charge of the church at Lititz, Pa. 


VOGLER, W. H., closed pastorate in the 
Fourth church, Philadelphia. 


UNIVERSALIST. 
BAILEY, Wo. L. C., elected professor in Tuft’s 
College. 
CHASE, H. V., supplies at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
HUTCHINS, A. U., Potsdam, N. Y., removed 
to Middleport. 


WHITE, A. E., takes charge of the church at 
Attleboro, Mass. 


' UNITARIAN, 

EFFINGER, J. R., St. Paul, Minn., resigns. 

FISH, Wm. H.,JR., returns shortly from Ger- 
many to devote himself to the ministry. 


FITCH, Jas. W., a Methodist, of Osterville, 
Mass., has become a Unitarian minister. 
GALVIN, Epwarp I., Brighton, Mass., resigns, 
to take effect Oct. 1st. 

HAMBLETT, Frank J., of West Bridgewater, 
Mass., 8. 

SPENCER, W. H., called to Haverhill, Mass. 
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August 10, 1876.] 


THE INDEPENDENT: 














Pebbles, 


Economy is the soul of wit. 





..seIf a bookkeeper is wanted, inquire for 
one at any circulating library. 


....A Frenchman got exceedingly angry with 
a waiter at an English hotel. ‘You rascal |” 
exclaimed he. ‘I blow your nose for you !” 


....“L wish I was a pudding, Mamma.” 
“Why? “’Cause I should have lots of sugar 
put into me.” 


....Coal is the most contradictory article 
known to commerce, because, when purchased, 
instead of going to the buyer, it goes to the 
cellar. 


....A man who was praying said: ‘“‘O Lord, 
give us neither poverty nor riches!” and, paus- 
ing solemnly a moment, he added -‘ especially 
poverty.” 


.... Telling of a man who had lost his life in 
ariot,a Belfast paper said: ‘They fired two 
shots athim. The first killed him. The second 
was not fatal.’’ 


....It was rather personal in a California 
newspaper man to chronicle the purchase of a 
mule by a brother editor as a ‘‘remarkable in- 
stance of self-possession.”’ 


....A Missouri newspaper says that the hogs 
of that state are so fat that, in order to find out 
where their heads are, it is necessary to make 
them squeak and then judge by the sound. 


...‘*Mr, Smithers, how can you sleep so? 
The sun has been up these two hours.” ‘‘ Well, 
what if he has ?”’ said Smithers. ‘‘ He goes to 
bed at dark, while I’m up till after midnight.” 


...-The Kentucky legislature has passed a 
bill taxing all dogs over three years of age $2 
each. Dogs refusing to give their ages to the 
census enumerators will be dealt with sum- 
marily. 


...-A clergyman said the other day that 
modern young ladies were not daughters of 
Shem and Ham; but daughters of Hem and 
Sham—compounds of plain sewing and make- 
believe. 


....A skeptical old rascal in Philadelphia has 
written an eighty-five page pamphlet, in which 
he endeavors to prove, in spite of overwhelm- 
ing evidence to the contrary, that Mary never 
had a little lamb. 


....Danbury has the champion patient boy. 
Ife comes from a chronieally borrowing family. 
The other day he went to a neighbor’s fora 
cup of sour milk. “Thaven’t got anything 
but sweet milk,’ said the woman, pettishly. 
“Tl wait till it sours,’ said the obliging youth, 
sinking into a chair. 


seca A promising pupil, according to Punch.— 
Mistress: ‘‘How does your brother get on in 
New York, Parker?’ Lady’s Maid: “Very 
well, indeed, ma’am, thank you. He’s only 
been there three months, and _ he is already be- 
gianing to speak the language beautifully.” 


-»»-“*How had you the audacity, John?’ 
said a Scottish laird to his servant, ‘to go and 
tell some people that I was a mean fellow and 
no gentleman ?’’ ‘ Na, na, sir,’? was the candid 
answer; ‘‘you’ll no catch me at the like o’ 
that. Laye keep my thoughts to mysel’.”’ 


....A Detroiter, who didn’t know exactly how 
to get a letter registered, sent some money away 
the other day, and wrote on the envelope: 
*‘ Registered with a two-dollar bill inside.’ 
Fearing that this might not be strong enough, 
one of his friends wrote: ‘I’ll swearthat I saw 
Jim put two dollars in this.’ 


.-.-It was in Omaha. A lawyer was address- 
ing the judge, and the judge was eating peanuts 
and reading a novel. The lawyer bore it some 
time, and then angrily remarked: “ I suppose I 
am entitled to claim the attention of the court ?”” 
“Well, sir,” retorted the judge, ‘the court has 
long suspected you, and will do its duty the 
first chance it gets.”’ 


----The assurance of the lightning-rod man 
was never better illustrated than the other day 
when he applied to the president of a railway 
company and wanted to put lightning-rods on 
allof his cars. ‘ Lightning-rods on our cars ?”’ 
asked the latter. ‘ Why, certainly.” ‘What 
in the world do we want them for?’’ “ Because 
they make good conductors,” replied the man, 
as he closed the door hastily behind him. 


....A man broke a chair over his wife’s head 
last week. When he got to jail and the 
chaplain undertook to talk to him he dis- 
played a good deal of penitence. He said he 
was very sorry that he had permitted his anger 
to obtain the mastery over him and to suffer 
him to do such an act, because it was a good 
chair, one of those good old-fashioned Windsor 
chairs, which was an heirloom in his family, 
and he knew he never could replace it. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our Uist of “ Books of the Week” 
will be constdered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volwmes recetved. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


THE ECHO CLUB.* 


WE have often wondered why the in- 
teresting series of papers entitled The Echo 
Club, which appeared in The Atlantic 
Monthly, in 1872, was never republished in 
book form. It was so reissued in England, 
but has only now appeared in this country 
in the garb of covers. There was much 
speculation four years ago concerning the 
authorship of the series; but popular opin- 
ion finally accepted as correct the report 
that Bayard Taylor wrote it. Now on the 
title-page of the pretty little green-covered 
book Mr. Taylor prints his name; and to 
the series, which is printed without change, 
he adds a preface, ‘‘The Battle of the 
Bards,” a travesty he wrote in 1871, and 
the very clever poetical burlesque review 
of Browning’s ‘‘Inn Album,” which he 
contributed to The Tribune last December. 

Other authors have often amused tbem- 
selves by writing parodies of well-known 
poems, and the device of a club of gentle- 
men meeting to discuss literary matters is 
much older than the ‘‘ Noctes Ambrosi- 
anx.” Buta union of the two, such as is 
here presented, or the use of either has not 
been frequent in this country. At least 
twenty years ago, Mr. Taylor informs us in 
his preface, three or four young writers 
met and drew subjects by lot, which they 
travestied in the most amiable and unsatir- 
ical of moods, just for their own amuse- 
ment—among other things, attempting the 
style of nonsensical poetry since made fam- 
ous by Lewis Carroll. Of the burlesques 
they then wrote, however, Mr. Taylor made 
little use in the preparation of these chap- 
ters, employing only three or four of them. 
He preferred to reconstruct the whole, bear- 
ing in mind the difficulties of his task and 
the danger of hurting somebody’s feelings; 
for authors, like singers, are a jealous and 








sensitive set of folks. He finally selected four 


men—imaginary, of course—whom he set up 


in his little dialogue as representatives of 


four diverse and yet very common schools of 
literary thought, ‘‘The Ancient,” of age 
and calm temper; ‘‘ Zoilus,” a carping and 
arrogant critic; ‘‘ Galahad,” the sensational 
and impressive young fellow; and ‘‘ The 
‘Gannet ” (an absurd name), the brilliant and 
unprincipled average writer. When first 
published the papers attracted much at- 


itention, and they are likely to hold it in 
,their collected form. 
'vertise the book as ‘‘an American Noctes 


The publishers ad- 


Ambrosianz”’; and, with some pretty large 


‘reservations, the title is not an inappropriate 


one. 

We cannot follow or do justice to the 
spirit and interest of the dialogue. We can 
only allude to a few of the parodies. The 
first is of William Morris, and it must be 
said that the Morrisian tricks of style and 
phrase are closely and ludicrously repro- 
duced. The same is true of the four 
Browning poems, which come in the same 
chapter. No American cr English critic 
has handled Mr. Browning with such 
merited severity. Mr. Taylor appreciates 
his weaknesses with perfect accuracy, and 
in these four squibs and in the longer 
caricature at the end of the book he shows 
his only visible asperity, unless it be in his 
handling of Joaquin Miller. Poe’s tricks 
of phrase are about all to be laughed at in 
his case; and, since the public likes them 
and gives Poe the patent-right to them, 
there is not much amusement in the ten 
thousand copies of them that have been 
made. Inthe next chapter is one of the 


best things in the book, the diversion being- 


at Mrs. Sigourney’s expense. The very 
title is absurdly amusing—“On the 
Death of the Rev. Elijah W. Batey.” 
The rest of the chapter is devoted 
to Keats, Swinburne, Emerson, and 
Stedman. Keats is the hardest of all 
authors to laugh’ at, both asa poet anda 
man, and Mr. Taylor has not succeeded in 
making very delicious fun of him. Swin- 
burne is easily handled, since Mr. Taylor 
has himself a semi-Swinburnian lyrical 
faculty and facility. On the whole, 


*THE DIVERSIONS OF THE ECHOCLUB. By BAY- 
ARD TAYLOR. Boston James R. Osgood & Oo. 1876, 








though, we do not like the parody so welf 
as one which lately appeared at great 
length in the Portlund Press, or one which 
The Graphic, of this city, published a long 
time ago, Bryant is well parodied, and 
Tennyson, presumably a hard eubject, very 
admirably. Tuckerman’s ‘‘Ode to Pro. 
priety” will greatly amuse his old friends. 
In chapter the sixth Bayard Taylor pokes 
fun at Bayard Taylor. Had he laughed at 
the ‘‘J. Bayard Taylor” of Graham’s Mag- 
azine we should have been still better 
pleased. Walt Whitman’s echo does not 
ring upon the ear very familiarly; those of 
Bret Harte and Joaquin Miller are better. 
Miller himself need not scorn this line: 
“Though life was loathsome and love a lie.” 
This, too, has a natural sound: 
* And I’m just as lonely asI can be.” 
And this a comical one: 


‘*She cracked my ribs in her brown embrace.” 
or 


...-From Louis Meyer, of Philadelphia, we 
have received a bundle of music, all the pieces 
in which are of good character, while some of 
them possess exceptional excellence. Mr. 
Meyer makes rather a specialty of the compo- 
sitions of Adam Geibel, a writer whom we like 
and have previously commended. He is now 
represented by When the Stars are Brightly 
Shining, a duet for sprano and alto; Of Thee I 
Always Think, an instrumental reverie; Hve- 
ning Bells, a piano piece, which has had an ex- 
ceptional popularity, as its fiftieth edition at- 
tests; and Sleep, Darling, Sleep, a tenor and 
soprano serenade. Other issues of Mr. 
Meyer’s are Schubert’s Serenade ; When I Think 
upon Thy Goodness, an alto solo from Haydn; 
Mother Will Ask Me ; and Finland, in a series of 
Swedish and Finnish Lays, edited by Selma 
Borg and Marie A. Brown, the translators ; 
Little Stars are Brightly Shining, male song and 
chorus, by W. Von Thilo; and Friendship, a 
waltz, by W. P. Fenimore. Centennial music 
is represented by a Grand International Medley, 
by C, F. Blander, introducing all the principal 
national airs; and a Centennial Hymn, by W. 
P. Fenimore. Mr. Meyer seems to be endeay- 
oring to keep his publications up to a high 
standard and we commend his efforts. 


+1+.The Remedial System, an octavo volume 
of 486 pages, is issued by the Transylvania 
Printing and Publishing Company, of Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. Its author is Dr. HW. Christo- 


pher, formerly professor of chemistry and 


natural history in Bethany College, West Vir- 
ginia. Dr. Christopher’s aim in writing the work 
has been mainly a theological one, as was de- 
manded by the nature of the treatise; but he 
addresses himself to thoughtful readers of 
the Bible, as well as to trained divines, and to 
scientific doubters, as well as to professing 
Christians. The work is a clear, intelligent, 
and devout unfolding of the doctrine of the 
atonement, as held by the author and by most 
of us. Dr. Christopher relies largely upon the 
methods and even upon the labors of the 
theologians of the elder day; but his sincerity, 
and we may say his serenity, attest the origin- 
ality of his chapters. 


..--Lllustrated Lessons in Our Language (D. 
Appleton &Co.), by Dr. G. P. Quackenbos, a 
well-known and successful writer of school- 
books, is ‘‘ designed to teach English grammar 
without its technicalities.”’ Dr. Quackenbos 
has tried ‘‘to teach children, in a natural and 
common-sense way, how to speak and write 
correctly,’ and his book is an elementary 
grammar, minus the usual conjugations, fixed 
rules, exceptions, etc. The ideais a good one 
and in the present state of English grammar 
the book can be used with profit. A book like 
this, giving rudimentary instruction in the art 
of composition, without an arbitrary and un- 
historical arrangement of declensions, conjuga- 
tions, moods, and tenses, may well be put into 
the hands of the younger pupils, to be fol- 
lowed bya historical grammar like Morris’s 
‘« Elementary Lessons ”’ or ‘‘ Accidence.’’ 


.... Zhe Art Journal for August (D. Appleton 
& Co.) is better than ever. We do not know 
where the peer of this handsome monthly, in its 
own special field, is to be found. This number 
contains another very fine illustrated article on 
the centennial; another interesting paper in 
the “‘ Stately Homes of England”’ series; one of 
Charles Wyllys Elliott’s talks on household art ; 


_adescription of the residences of William Cul- 


len Bryant and Frederic E. Church; and crit- 
icisms on the exhibitions at the French Salon 
and the London Academy. The steel cuts are 
very fine, being ** The Siren,” by Miiller ; % Oxen 
at. the Tank,’” by Landseer; and a representa. 
tion of a statue of Gladstone by J. Adams 
Acton. 


..-,The proceedings at our New York Fourth 
of July celebration in the Academy of Music 
have been issued by Anson D. F. Randolph & 
Co., in a sumptuously-printed pamphlet, of 
which Dr. Storrs’s masterly oration, of course, 


forms the greater part. This oration, together 
with the addresses and poems delivered on the 
day, in various cities and by divers distinguished 
gentlemen, is also given in one of The Tribune’s 
convenient and very cheap extras, This extra 
is issued both in sheet and pamphlet form. 


...- Four Girls at Chautauqua (D. Lothrop & 
Co.), by Pansy, is a Sunday-school book of 
more than usual dimensions and of an ability 
higher than the average. Religiosity and cant 
are not noticeable in its pages and the prog- 
ress of the story is natural and unforced. We 
think it rather poor taste, though, to introduce 
Dr. Cuyler, Dr. Deems, Dr. Vincent, and Dr. 
Fowler into a work of fiction, and describe how 
they looked, what they said, ete. 


...-In their series of Primers on various sub- 
jects D. Appleton & Co. include an account of 
Old Greek Life, by J. P. Mahaffy. Mr. Mahaffy 
is well posted, as his single previous volume 
attests. In this little book is packed a great 
variety of information, and from its pages one 
can find how the old Greek looked, lived, 
worked, worshiped, died, and was buried, and 
how his wife and children got through life. 


....-Baldwin’s Monthly for August is full of 
interesting reading. Mr. Baldwin edits it with 
success and has enlisted as regular and occa- 
sional contributors some of the best knownand 
most liked of our writers. No subscription 
price is charged for the publication, but we 
wish all our three and four-dollar magazines 
were as well worth reading. 


....The Cooking Club of Tu-Whit Hollow (D. 
Lothrop & Co.), by Ella Farman, who edits 
Wide Awake so well, is a bright and interesting 
book. It is written ina lively style and has 
plenty of incident in its chapters. The girls 
will like it best; but grown folks, we fancy, 
will be found turning its pages when the book 
is brought home. 


.+.+A Centennial Call to all Nations (J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co.), by Marie A. Ideen, is a religious 
appeal in the form of a highly imaginative elu- 
cidation of the mysteries of the temple of the 
human soul. 


....Allen Bay (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), by 
8. O. Stedman, is a quiet tale, written in a 
tender, sentimental, and rather hazy, but by no 
means displeasing style. 





NOTES. 


The Religious Tract Society of London 
has in preparation an illustrated work on Amer- 
ica, by the Rev. Dr. Manning. 





Ralph Waldo Emerson makes almost as 
much money from his apple-orchard, which he 
manages with rare ability, as he does from his 
books. 


When Gov. Tilden brings the political millen 
nium to Parke Godwin, will the Long Island 
gentleman be able to finish his History of 
France ? 

Lord Amberly’s “ Analysis of Religious Be- 
lief ? has been published in London. It will 
be brought out here by Charles P. Somerby, of 
this city. 

Washington Irving’s memorial church at 
Tarrytown is rectorless, Dr. E. Guilbert, his 
friend and eulogist, having resigned and gone 
to Europe. 


Browning’s new poem will, of course, be 
issued by James R. Osgood & Co. They also 
announce Harriet Martineau’s ‘‘ Autobiography 
and Memoirs.” 

Disraeli is talking of a supplementary vol- 
ume to “ Lothair.” Nulla vestigia retrorsum, Mr. 
Premier. You can’t repeat exceptional and in- 
dividual successes. 3 

George H. Lewes writes very little nowadays. 
Well, why should he, with a wife making 
$80,000 a year? If anybody can afford to be a 
philosopher, he can. 


Mr. Swinburne is to publish this fall another 
volume of poems and ballads, consisting chief- 
ly of reprints of pieces which have already ap- 
peared in the periodicals. 


Mr. Passmore Edwards has bought the Lon- 
don cho and will make it the exponent of 
Liberalism once more. It has of late been 
rather a Stock Exehange organ. 


Mr. George W. Curtis does not want to be 
governor, but would like to see Mr. Evarts at 
Albany. Perhaps it is because the latter gentle- 
man does not have a pulpit on his hands. 


What has become of the Rev. W. R. Alger’s 
‘Life of Edwin Forrest’? It has been an- 
nounced as ‘‘in press’’ for a year or two. “Per- 
haps Mr. Alger finds difficulty in adjusting his 
conception of the late tragedian’s character with 
his “* Doctrine of the Future Life.” 


The Penn Monthly continues to be conducted 
with ability. It is specially devoted to the 
more solid class of subjects, which it handles 
very well, Thinkers cannot afford to leave 
some of its pages unnoticed. 


As a contribution to the literature of the 
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Turko-Servian war the third part of the pub- 
lication called ‘“ Apropos de ]’Hersegovine”’ is 
worthy of notice. It is devoted to Monte- 
negro and is written in French by Suavi 
Effendi, a learned Turk, and one of the leaders 
of the “‘ young Turkey ”’ party. 


A sumptuous and interesting work on “The 
Antiquity of the Likeness of Our Blessed 
Lord”’ is in press in London. It is illustrated 
with twelve photographs, colored, as fac 
similes, and fifty engravings on wood, from 
original frescoes, mosaics, patere, and other 
works of art of the first six centuries, by the 
late Thomas Heaphy. 


The book trade in Boston is going to be dull 
the rest of the summer. James R. Osgood & 
Co. have concluded to postpone the first vol- 
ume of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Poems of Places” until 
the autumn, and the third volume of Vice- 
President Wilson’s ‘‘ History of the Slave Pow- 
er’ also goes over. No other Boston house is 
thinking of any new works at present. 


Whittier says that one of the first questions 
asked him by Dom Pedro was in reference to 
the valley of the Merrimack and the Whitefield 
ehurch. This church bears the name of the 
First Presbyterian in Newburyport and was 
formed by Whitefield one hundred and thirty 
years ago. The building contains a handsome 
marble monument to the great revivalist. 


A history of the new American Protestant 
Episcopal Church of St. Paul in the City of 
Rome will soon appear. The book is to con- 
tain a full description of the building, with ac- 
counts of the laying of the corner-stone, upon 
the 25th of January, 1873, and of its consecra- 
tion, upon the 25th of March, 1876, together 
with the sermons preached at the time of the 
opening. 


Of the French provincial papers few pos- 
sess a large circulation. Of the Paris papers 
the Petit Journal and the Petit Moniteur, both 
costing one sou, have an enormous sale. Of 
the large journals the Rappel sells 75,000 
copies ; the Figaro, 70,000; and the République 
Francaise, 65,000. The price of the Rappel is 
two sous; that of the Débats four sous. Nearly 
all the other important papers sell at three sous. 


The record of the scientific results of the 
**Polaris’’ expedition is nearly ready for issue. 
It will form four volumes, the first three of 
which, edited by Dr. Emil Bessels, will be de- 
voted to hydrography, meteorology, and 
astronomy. The fourth volume, edited by Ad- 
miral C. H. Davis, one of the most scholarly of 
our naval officers, will contain a narrative of 
the expedition and much biographical infor- 
mation. 


Congress having delayed action on postal 
matters till the middle of July, H. O. Houghton 
& Co., of Boston, have just issued an extra 
sheet to accompany the July number of the 
** United States Official Postal Guide.’’ It con- 
tains the circulars of the Postmaster-General 
relative to the reduction in rates of postage on 
third-class matter and to lotteries and the re- 
cent admirable act of Congress against obscene 
mail-matter. 


Mr. James Thorne is at work on a hand-book 
to the fuvirons of London. The work will 
contain an account of every town and village 
and ali places and objects of historical, antiqua- 
rian, or artistic interest within a circle of twenty 
miles around London, and the more important 
places lying four or five miles beyond that 
boundary. It comprises the whole of Middle- 
sex County outside the capital, a large part of 
Surrey, Kent, Essex, and Hertfordshire, and 
smaller portions of Berkshire and Buckingham- 
shire. 


A work on Japan, by William E. Griffis 
for some time connected with the Imperial Col- 
lege at TOki6, the writer of the article “Japan’» 
in the new Appleton’s Cyclopedia, and a val- 
uable correspondent of this journal, will be 
published by Harper & Brothers very soon. 
Book First gives the history of Japan from 600 
B. C. to 1872, and Book Second gives the 
author’s personal experiences, observations, 
and studies from 1870 to 1874. It promises to 
be one of the most interesting works on “the 
Yankees of the East’ yet published. 


Mr. Horace Howard Furness, of Philadelphia, 
has finished printing the first act of his new 
variorum edition of ‘Hamlet.’ It fills 120 
pages and has notes from the four folios and 
the four quartos and from thirty to fifty mod- 
ern editions, besides criticisms from Coleridge, 
Strathey, etc. The book will contain a reprint 
of the first quarto, the ‘‘ Historie of Hamblet,”’ 
and English and other criticisms on the several 
characters and on the vexed question whether 
Hamlet was mad, etc. The publishers hope 
that the volume may be ready by January. 


The London Bookseller pays this compliment 
to Dr. Allibone: “‘ Dr. 8. Austin Allibone is a 
name which, with Watt, Lowndes, Brunet, and a 
few others, will ever be held in grateful remem- 
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brance by all lovers of books. His well-known 
‘Dictionary of Authors’ isa monument of inde- 
fatigable industry, and not the least remarkable 
fact in its connection is that its author, then a 
literary amateur, should have commenced the 
work of compilation when he had advanced well 
toward middle age and should have accom- 
plished his task while still within the bound- 
aries of that period of life. 


The library of the Paris Arsenal possesses 
200,000 volumes and 8,000 manuscripts; the 
library of the Sorbonne, 80,000 volumes; the 
library of the School of Medicine, 35,000 vol- 
umes; the National Library, 1,700,000 vol- 
umes, 80,000 manuscripts, 1,000,000 engravings 
and maps, and 120,000 medals; the Library 
Mazarin, 200,000 volumes, 4,000 manuscripts, 
and 80 relief models of Pelasgic monuments in 
Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor; and the 
Library Sainte-Genevieve, 160,000 volumes and 
350,000 manuscripts ; making a total for all 
the public collections of Paris of 2,375,000 vol- 
umes and 442,000 manuscripts. 


Says The Nonconformist of ‘ Sappho,” a 
tragedy by an American author, Mrs. Estelle 
Anna Lewis, who writes under the name of 
“Stella”: “In spite of some inequality and 
occasional metrical irregularities, ‘Sappho’ 
shows distinct dramatic power. The subject is 
well conceived, and the authoress has the gift 
of revealing the less striking traits of the chief 
personages by means of hint, reference, and con- 
tact of the speakers. So well is this managed 
generally, but particularly in the third scene 
of the second act, that we are not surprised that 
it has been said this is one of the few dramas 
of the class that might, with a prospect of suc- 
cess be put on the stage. It has not only the 
profound interests of passion, but it has variety 
and reach and distinct grasp of contrasted in- 
dividualities ; and, in addition to this, the action 
is well regulated and skillfully concentrated. 
Besides all this, there are distinct touches of 
insight in several of the scenes.”’ 


We take this pleasant note from Zhe Boston 
Advertiser: ‘ Leigh Hunt ,in his ‘Indicator’ 
has a pleasant chapter on the difficulty he en- 
countered in seeking a suitable and fresh title 
for a collection of his miscellaneous writings. 
Messrs. Roberts Brothers have just overcome a 
similar difficulty in the simplest manner. In 
selecting ‘No Name’ they have selected the 
very best title possible for a series of original 
American novels and tales, to be published 
anonymously. These novels are to be written 
by eminent authors, and in each case the 
authorship of the work is to remain an in- 
violable secret. ‘No Name’ describes the 
series perfectly. No name will help the novel, 
or the story, to success. Its success will de- 
pend solely on the writer’s ability to catch and 
retain the reader’s interest. Several of the 
most distinguished writers of American fiction 
have agreed to contribute to the series, the 
initial volume of which is nowin press. Its 
appearance will certainly be awaited with 
curiosity.” 


Anne H. M. Brewster, in one of her admira- 
ble Boston Advertiser letters from Rome, says 
that ‘‘ Browning, the poet, is one of those 
ready men that can answer all manner of ques- 
tions in a most intelligent manner. One even- 
ing, ata dinner, he answered questions right 
and left. Atlast a prim English woman said: 
‘Would you be so very good, now, Mr. Brown- 
ing, to tell me something about the Plymouth 
Brethren?’ ‘Certainly, madam,’ he replied. 
*No trouble at all. The Plymouth Brethren 
are,’’ etc., etc., and he poured out a full ac- 
count of these frati that, of course, delighted 
the company ; for there is nothing a set of En- 
glish people at dinner enjoy so much as this 
sort of elegant instruction. After he had 
finished, the lady who had asked the question 
looked very wise, as if his explanation had 
awakened other deep-slumbering thoughts. 
Then her eyes brightened, as if now her doubts 
and wonderings were to be settled, at last. 
‘Ah! thank you so very much, Mr. Browning !”’ 
she cried eagerly. ‘Iam sure you are the very 
one who can tell me what are Plymouth bloat- 
ers r ” 


The New Testament division of “‘ The Speak- 
er’s Commentary” will fill four volumes. The 
first two, containing the Gospels and Acts, will 
be prefaced by a general introduction from the 
pen of the Archbishop of York; St. Matthew 
and St. Mark are edited by the late Dean Mansel 
and Canon Cook; 8t.. Luke by the Bishop of 
St. David’s ; St. John by Canon Westcott ; and 
the Acts by the Bishop of Chester. Vol. III 
will contain the Epistles of St. Paul. Romans 
is edited by Dr. Gifford ; Corinthians by Canon 
Evans and the Rev. J. Waite ; Galatians by the 
Dean of Chester; Philippians by Dr. Jeremie ; 
Ephesians, Colossians, Thessalonians, and 
Philemon by Canon Westcott and Chancelor 
Benson ; the Pastoral Epistles by the Bishop of 
London ; and Hebrews by Dr. Kay. Vol. IV 
contains the Catholic Epistles and Revelations ; 
the Epistle of St. James being edited by the 
Dean of Rochester; St. Peter and St. Jude 





by Canon Lightfoot and the Rey. T. R. Lumby; 
the Epistles of 8t. John by the Bishop of 
Derry and Raphoe; and the Revelation of St. 
John by Archdeacon Lee. Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. are the publishers. 


There are more European newspaper corre- 
spondents at Philadelphia than have ever at- 
tended an exhibition in Europe. They seem 
to be well pleased and take pains in their letters 
to praise the admirable management of the 
Exhibition, particularly as regards the police 
and fire departments and the provisions for 
drainage and against sickness. The London 
Times, News, Telegraph, Graphic, IMlustrated 
News, and Standard, the Paris Putrie, Figaro, 
Monde Illustre, and L’Illustration, the Berlin 
Iustrirte Zeitung and Ueber Land und Meer, 
the Independance Belge, and the Kolnische 
Zeitung, and some Spanish, Belgian, and Rus- 
sian illustrated papers are represented. For 
the United States each state has been repre- 
sented, and the list is this: Arkansas, 3; Ala- 
bama, 4; California, 26; Connecticut, 25: Del- 
aware, 13; District of Columbia, 20; Florida, 3; 
Georgia, 13; Iowa, 41; Illinois, 51; Indiana, 
23; Kansas, 15; Kentucky, 8; Louisiana, 5; 
Maine, 12; Michigan, 21; Maryland, 34; Mass- 
achusetts, 71; Minnesota, 6; Mississippi, 3; 
Missouri, 21; New Jersey, 78; New York, 
215; Nebraska, 13; Nevada, 1; New Hamp- 
shire, 9; North Carolina, 4; Oregon, 5; Ohio, 
61; Pennsylvania, 286; Rhode Island, 2; South 
Carolina, 6; Texas, 10; Tennessee, 21; Ver- 
mont, 11; Virginia, 14; Wisconsin, 31; West 
Virginia, 6; Idaho, 1; Colorado, 4; Utah, 2. 


John Ruskin has very clear opinions about 
the destruction of old buildings, and the Bos- 
ton papers are quoting, apropos of the Old 
South, these dispassionate words from the 
“Seven Lamps of Architecture”: ‘Of more 
wanton and ignorant ravage it is vain to 
speak. My words will not reach those who 
commit them. And yet, be it heard or not, I 
must not leave the truth unstated that it is 
again no question of expediency or feeling 
whether we shall preserve the buildings of past 
times or not. We have no right to touch them. 
They are not ours. They belong partly to those 
who built them and partly to all the genera- 
tions of mankind who are to follow us. The 
dead have still their right inthem. That which 
they labored for—the praise of achievement, or 
the expression of religious feeling, or whatso- 
ever else it might be which in those buildings 
they intended to be permanent—we have no 
right to obliterate. What we have ourselves 
built we are at liberty to throw down ; but what 
other men gave their strength and wealth and 
life to accomplish their right over does not pass 
away with their death. Still less is the right to 
the use of what they have left vested in us 
only. It belongs to all their successors. It 
may hereafter be a subject of sorrow or a cause 
of injury to millions that we have consulted 
our present convenience by casting down such 
buildings as we choose to dispense with.’’ This 
principle is all very well up to acertain point— 
in the case of famous buildings, for instance ; 
but, carried out fully, it would be rather incon- 
venient. 


George Eliot, according to a Tribune cor- 
respondent, who lives in Andover, Mass., but 
visited her a while ago, lives in a house near 
Regent’s Park, which is surrounded by a high 
brick wall and is so far from the street that 
even in winter, when its sheltering trees are 
bare, it is almost invisible until one is inside. 
The novelist is a slender, tallish woman, with 
an oval face, abundant hair, doubtless once 
fair, but now almost gray, and “questioning 
light eyes.’? But when she put out her hand 
to her visitor and smiled her face became so 
illumined that it was like “an alabaster vase 
with a light behind it.’ Her talk was charm- 
ing, though she owned herself ignorant .of 
America. She wore a high-bodied black velvet 
dress, its ‘‘simple sleeve falling back a little 
from the graceful hand.’’ In these simple 
sleeves and at her throat was some beautiful 
lace, the latter fastened by an exquisite cameo 
surrounded by pearls. Her hair, worn very 
low on the broad forehead, was brought down 
around the ears and coiled at the back. Just 
on top of the head a bit of lace was pinned, 
matching that at the throat and sleeves. She 
seemed to prefer standing as she talked, and 
moved her head as well as her hands far more 
than is common with English women. The 
room was beautiful enough to make a suitable 
frame for the lovely picture she made through 
the whole interview. An open grand piano 
covered with music stood at the remote end of 
the room, over whieh hung an engraving of 
Guido’s Aurora, while water-colors of brilliant 
flowers gleamed from corners of the wall. 
Books were numerous, while small tables, 
standing on-warm-hued Persian rugs, held 
easel pictures, exquisite vases of still more ex- 
quisite flowers, and small casts of antique 
statues. George Eliot is now, we believe, a 
legally-married woman, the ceremony having 
been performed since Mr. Lewes’s divorced and 
remarried wife died. 
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Mr. Gladstone’s comparison between Carlyle 
and Macaulay, in his late article in The Quarterly 
Review, is worth reading: “As in respect to 
Macaulay’s capacity of loving, so in regard to 
the corresponding literary power. The faculty 
was singularly intense, and yet it was spent 
within a narrow circle. There is a marked sign 
of this narrowness in his disinclination even to 
look at the works of contemporaries whose 
tone or manner he disliked. It appears that 
this dislike, and the ignorance consequent 
upon it, applied to the works of Carlyle. Now 
we may have little faith in Carlyle as a phi- 
losopher or as an historian. Half-lights and 
half-truths may be the utmost which in these 
departments his works will be found to yield. 
But the total want of sympathy is the more 
noteworthy because the resemblances, though 
partial, are both numerous and substantial be- 
tween these two remarkable men and power- 
ful writers, as well in their strength as 
in their weakness. Both are honest, and both, 
notwithstanding honesty, are partisan. Each 
is vastly though diversely powerful in expres- 
sion ; and each is more powerful in expression 
than in thought. Both are, though variously, 
poets in prose. Both have the power of 
portraiture extraordinary for vividness and 
strength. For comprehensive disquisition, 
for balanced and impartial judgments, the 
world will probably resort to neither; and, if 
Carlyle gains on the comparison in his strong 
sense of the inward and the ideal, he loses in 
the absolute and violent character of his one- 
sidedness. Without doubt, Carlyle’s licentious, 
though striking peculiarities of style have been 
of a nature allowably to repel, so far as they 
go, one who was so rigid as Macaulay in his 
literary orthodoxy and who so highly appre- 
ciated, and with such an expenditure of labor, 
all that relates to the exterior or body of a 
book. Still, if there be resemblances so strong, 
the want of appreciation, which has possibly 
been reciprocal, seems to be of that nature 
which Aristotle would have explained by his 
favorite proverb, ‘ Keremerus keremei.’? The 
discrepancy is like the discrepancy of colors 
that are too near. Carlyle is, at least, a great 
fact in the literature of his time and has con- 
tributed largely—in some respects too largely— 
toward forming its characteristic habits of 
thought. But on these very grounds he should 
not have been excluded from the horizon ofa 
mind like Macaulay’s, with all its large and 
varied and most active interests.” Mr. Glad- 
stone has a fine critical faculty. 


The World has a valuable article on the Astor 
Library, from which we extract some interest- 
ing facts ‘‘The library is divided into two de- 
partments, the historic and the scientific. In 
the first are the foundaticn works of all nations, 
ancient and modern, and in the second the lead- 
ing journals and periodicals of all countries 
devoted to art and science. The books in the 
library collection include very few of the light- 
er order of literature, but consist chiefly of the 
most important works on science, art, and let- 
ters. The collection of novels includes only the 
standard works of writers such as Smollett, 
Fielding, Bulwer, and Dickens, and there are 
no duplicate volumes. The library was founded 
by the late John Jacob Astor, who by his will 
left $400,000 ‘to be used in erecting a library 
building and in purchasing a collection of books 
devoted to the public of New York.’ He se- 
lected as trustees of the corporation, which was 
chartered in 1849, Washington Irving, W. B. 
Astor, Daniel Lord, Jr., J. G. King, Dr. Joseph 
G. Cogswell, Fitz-Green Halleck, J. B. Ruggles, 
8. Ward, and C. A. Bristed. Washington 
Irving was elected president of the board and 
Dr. Cogswell was sent to Europe to purchase 
the first installment of books, which consisted 
of 28,364 works, bound in 25,027 volumes, at a 
cost of $35,000. In 1852 the south library 
having been completed, this collection, togeth- 
er with those made by Dr. Cogswell on subse- 
quent visits to Europe, which increased the 
number to 70,000, were placed in the building, 
and in 1854, when the collection had increased 
to 80,000 volumes, the institution was opened to 
the public. The library continued to improve 
and grow in usefulness under the superintend- 
ence of Dr. Cogswell, who resigned in 1861 and 
who died in 1871. While occupying the 
position of librarian Dr. Cogswell com- 
pleted the catalogue of the books, in 
four volumes, to which a fifth has been 
recently added. Dr. Cogswell was  suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Schroeder, who was in turn suc- 
ceeded by Dr. E.R. Straznicky. Dr. Straznicky 
gave place to Mr. J. Carson Brevoort, whose 
efficient right-hand man is Mr. Frederick Saun- 
ders. The other assistants are A. W. Tyler, 
J. A. Leonard, and O. A. Bierstadt. The pres- 
ent board of trustees includes Alexander Ham- 
ilton, president, J. J. Astor, 8S. B. Ruggles, J. 
C. Brevoort, Hamilton Fish, John A. Dix, Wal- 
ter Langdon, F. M. Markoe, D. D. Lord, and 
‘Mayor Wickham. The library building, on La- 
fayette Place, one of the quietest streets in the 
city, is admirably well suited for its purpose. 
It is 120 feet by 65,70 feet high, and has a 
capacity for 200,000 volumes. The rooms are 
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open daily from 9.80 A. M. until 5 P. M. during 
the summer and from 10 A. M. until 4 P. M. 
during the winter. The majority of visitors 
read in the halls, which are free to all ; but per- 
sons Wishing to pursue any particular branch 
of study fora long time are admitted, by per- 
mission of the librarian, to the alcoves, which 
are furnished with all the requisites of a read- 
ing-room. Perfect quiet reigns in the reading- 
rooms and there is every facility for the un- 
interrupted pursuit of study. The people who 
use the library are for the most part scholars, 
students, literary men, and the general public 
interested in works on patents. Of the last- 
mentioned class 2,671 were admitted to the 
alcoves last year, while only 170 visitors called 
for works on theology and ecclesiastical history. 
These figures show how the character of the 
people has changed since the early days of the 
American nation, when religion was the chief 
occupation of its citizens, just as commerce is 
now. After the examiners of books on patents, 
the majority of the readers is made up of jour- 
nalists and writers for the magazines, who find 
in the vast and valuable collection of the Astor 
Library a mine of literary wealth. 
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OLAND BOURNE. 
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in America. 
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Che Independent, 


ON A POSTAL CARD. 
BY THE REY. W. C. RICHARDS, 


BLBssING@s be on thee and on thy designer, 
Thou little penny parallelogram ; 

And, if thou art in every sense its minor, 
I like thee better than the telegram. 


Thou art less swift and, happily, less stealthy, 
Not gliding on us like a midnight ghost. 

I leave the wires for the fast and wealthy, 
And sing thy virtues, little penny-post. 


There is no air of secrecy about thee, 
Thou comest on the square, with open face, 
And half the world were at a loss without thee, 
To get and send much news in little space. 


Thy cheapness is but one of virtues many, 
Thou art, besides, a labor-saving plan ; 
It costs us but a pen-scratch and a penny 

To write to Dick—“ or any other man.”’ 


I only hope ’twill not become the fashion 
(I hear with pain the process has begun) 

To mar thy face by sending claims for cash on, 
For then alas ! thy wit and worth are dun. 


But may thy open face rebuke all evil, 
And check all malice ofghe pen and press, 
The sealed envelope better suits the D——1 
To cover schemes of wrong and wantonness; 


A 


THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 





Tue drift of events is slow here,thoughitis 
almost universally admitted that the session 
isnear its end. The fact that there came an 
end, at last, to the intense “ heated term” 
undou*tedly added to the length of the ses- 
sion. When the mercury mounted to 100° 
even the most violent Democrats began to 
be home-sick; but in the pleasant tempera- 
ture of the past week political considera- 
tions have again got control of the leaders 
of both houses. 

It was really wonderful to see the leading 
men in both branches of Congress go on so 
steadily and resolutely with their work, 
when the temperature was almost at boiling 
heat. Some of these gentlemen have an in- 
tense dislike of hot weather. Mr. Conkling 
is one of them; but he stood through the 
whole of the entire hot weather. Mr. Sum- 
ner used to suffer intensely in hot weather; 
but nothing could drive him from his duty. 
Quite anumber of prominent congressmen, 
however, were compelled to leave for a 
time. They could not endure so long a 
period of intense heat with such hard work. 
Of the Massachusetts delegation Messrs. 
Hoar, Seelye, and Chapin left for a time. 
Many others did the same; while of those 
who remained some were made ill and one 
or two actually perished. The session will 
long be remembered for its length and the 
bitterngss of the struggle between the two 
houses. 

It looks to me as if the Senate Republic- 
ans had made the political fight with 
greater skill and wisdom than their breth- 
ren in the House. It was a blunder to at- 
tempt to defend all that Mr. Robeson has 
done, and when it came to a vote on the 
whitewashing resolutions it was found 
impossible to obtain the solid Republican 
vote for them. More than twenty members 
declined to vote. 


The subject of reform is dear to many | 


of the best Republicans in the country; 


and they do not like to see a majority of ' 
their political friends in the Cabinet and in | 


the Senate and House acting as if they 
*ympathized with loose and reckless man- 
agement of the departments and with the 
e‘‘ tings” which have robbed the Treasury 
so infamously. In the Senate some of the 
most prominent Republicans have given 
utterance to their opinions in no uncertain 
language. Edmunds and Dawes and Chris- 
tiancy and others have spoken boldly for 
reform. But there are those, like Mr. 
Conkling, who have seemed to fear that 
the President would be offended and it 
would cost them his valuable friendship if 
they spoke for reform; and so they have 
preserved a discreet and profitable silence. 
But, on the whole, the Senate, as a body, is 
known to be in favor of a wise economy 
and against all ‘‘ rings.” If any senators are 
in with these ‘‘ rings,” they keep very quiet 
about it and have not ventured to defend 
them. There are, no doubt, some true men 


among the House Republicans. Who can 
stand higher than Messrs. Hoar and Seelye, 
of the Massachusetts delegation? But a 
majority of the House Republicans have 
acted in a cowardly manner all through 
the session, and most of them do not de- 
serve a re-election. 

The result of the Belknap trial is rather 
disappointing to most people, and yet it was 
expected by many shrewd observers. It 
would not have been at all surprising if a 
majority of the Senate had held that it had 
no jurisdiction of the case; but when a ma- 
jority had, after a full debate, decided to 
take jurisdiction, it seems odd, to say the 
least, that so many of the political associates 
of the accused should come to the conclu- 
sion that he must be acquitted on the 
ground of want of jurisdiction. And this 
is the only danger which threatened the ac- 
cused. He will be tried in our courts next 
fall and will be acquitted. As is well 
known, there are many technical points on 
which the defense expect his acquittal; and 
even on the main point, that of the accept- 
ance of bribes, it will be hard work to gain 
a legal conviction. I shall be surprised if 
he does not go out of the court-room free. 
But practically it will make little difference, 
except that he has his freedom. The coun- 
try believes him guilty andghe can never 
again take office. There will, doubtless, 
be men, and especially women, who will 
seek his society; but he is forever cut 
off from association with good and great 
men. The Democrats are angry because 
they cannot assert on the stump that they 
have actually secured the punishment of a 
single Cabinet officer; but they will try to 
make up for it by accusing the Republican 
senators of trying to shield their old friend 
and associate under a technical plea. 

Mr. Lamar succeeded so well last week 
with his speech on the Hamburgh mas- 
sacre that he was put forward again this 
week to make a political and campaign 
speech. He was very able and eloquent 
and would have been entirely satisfactory 
if he had been sure of his facts. Unfor- 
tunately, the people of the North cannot 
accept his guaranty of peace and good 
order in the South. It was a rose-color 
picture of the purposes and feelings of the 
South, and it was not truthful. It was in- 
tended for the campaign, to lull distrustful 
voters to sleep. The South wants power 
again, and she sees but one way to obtain 
it, and it is through the election of Tilden 
and Hendricks. But the Northern people 
are not to be so easily cheated as Mr. Lamar 
thinks. 

It is generally conceded that the House 
will not attempt to settle the silver question 
at this session. It will remain till after the 
elections are over. Meantime it ¢an be dis- 
cussed and a future Congress can decide it. 
If resumption in silver were to be absolute- 
ly enacted—that is, resumption at once—the 
result might not be so ruinous as many think 
it would be, for such a large use of silver 
coin in this country might raise it in value; 
but to shift the promise from gold to silver, 
leaving the date of actual redemption open, 
would be far worse than to continue the use 
of irredeemable paper for a time longer. 

It is a curious fact that, after all the Blu- 
ford Wilson disclosures, Gen. Babcock still 
remains in office as commissioner of public 
buildings and his connection with the 
army is not severed. Gen. Grant’s blind- 
ness to the faults and vices of his friends is 
wonderful, and it has been fatal to his rep- 
utation as a statesman. It is evident that 
he intends to cling to his personal friends, 
whether bad or good, to the last day of his 
term. D. W. B. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 5th, 1876. 





Ir seems that royalty in Europe has a 
good deal of faith in New York, if one may 
judge by the amount of real estate owned in 
this city by crowned heads. On the authority 
of an exchange, we learn that several of the 
most expensive buildings in Broadway, in Broad 
Street, and in Wall Street are owned by the 
imperial widow of Chiselhurst, and that the 
Duke of Nassau, the Grand Duke Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, the King of Sweden, and the Grand 
Duke Alexis are all property-owners here to 
large amounts. In times of greatest depres- 
sion good real estate in America pays a larger 
interest than in Europe and values pretty 
steadily increase ; so that royalty shows great 
wisdom in sending its money to America for 
investment. 








Rew York and Vicinity. 


Iris acomment upon the gullibility of the 
public that so many exposures are made of the 
mediums, and that still there are people who 
follow up the spiritistic humbuggery. The 
latest phase of exposed spiritism is found in the 
Flint divorce case. Flint was a medium, and a 
Mrs. Crosbie was his affinity and Mrs. Flint was 
his wife. Mrs. Flint sued for a divorce—not 
feeling much sympathy with the affinity busi- 
ness; and in the course of the case, in a fit of 
anger against her quondam husband, volun- 
teered to inform the court of the process by 
which he had manipulated letters in grder to 
answer them unread. He had a little steam 
arrangement, by which he was able to unseal 
and reseal the envelopes without blemish. 
These letters, which he so cunningly ‘‘ read un- 
opened,’’ he recorded in a book, with memor- 
anda for their answers. They were from all 
classes of people and on all sorts of subjects. 
There was one from one minister to St. James, 
who wanted to ask of ‘“‘ Dear Lady Mary”? if he 
had aristocratic blood in his veins. There were 
letters from lovesieck swains, asking dead 
friends to help them in their affairs of affec_ 
tion: there were letters asking of the dead 
recipes for hair-dyes—all kind of frivolous ques- 
tions of those whom we like to believe at rest 
and superior to the pettiness of trivial worldly 
things. Some of the letters in reply, purport- 
ing to have been written by the spirits, are of 
an extremely amusing character. The follow- 
ing letter sent by Dr. (?) Flint toa Mr. Hiram 
Wright, as coming from a young lady in the 
spirit-land, shows the kind of correspondence 
he conducted. Most of the spirits, like the 
writer of this letter, begin in prose, and then, 
like Silas Wegg, ‘“‘drop into poetry’: 

“DEAR BLESSED FRIEND:—Your dear wel- 
come message is now before me. Many thanks 
for dear kind remembrances of one that was in 
each life a sojourner with you. Yes, with you. 
Oh! blessed happiness! I then approved. 

Oh! blessed were you with me here 
Free from your earthly care 
All my joys to share 
I would be more blest 
But it is best to stay 
Here in the earthly way 
Till the good angels say 
Come to your rest. 
Yes, dear one, a few short years will bring you 
here. I will, love, assist your coming with the 
beautiful crown of love. Oh! howl love to 
linger with you! Ilove tocome through this 
blessed medium, I mean the meadium that 
gives you strength, that magetisis you. Iam 
with you, 
Oh! do not git into a fright 
For I will make you high with delight 
Yes, dear one, I we)l remember those happy days! 
(Were they not happy to you?) Iam now 
Standing at my right side with your hand 
Upon my shoulder. Oh! could you but 

Realize Mg rE Yes Lam real and 

Tangible. ou will when you get here see 

How real we are. 

“Here comes your old friend Dr. Colman. 
He says convey to friend Wright my deep love. 
Tell him to send me another message. Dr. Col- 
man is now present. He desires me to convey to 
you his kind regards, 

“‘T am, dear one, your own dear 

“Mary — 
This is but a specimen of the most unmitigated 
trash with which this spiritualistic humbug 
duped his patrons; who fully deserved to lose 
their fees paid to this man, and should, further- 
more, be made the laughing-stock of their more 
sensible friends, until they are forever ashamed 
to go seeking of long-haired impostors the 
secrets of the grave and of the future, 





” 





.... We have often looked at the insignificant 
dripping fountain in the City Hall Square by 
the side of the Court House and across the 
street from Stewart’s store, where it was placed 
to gratify the artistic instincts of Judge Hilton 
when he was a park commissioner. The thing 
was neither a thing of utility nor beauty. The 
last thing in the world to cool the air or purify 
it is a fountain dripping into a green and stag- 
nant pool. The place seemed a good place for 
frogs; but there were no frogs in it. Buta 
newsh0y has discovered the fountain’s use. 
The lad saw it and thought it would bea good 
place to cool himself off with a bath. The 
thought was father of the act. The boy did 
undress and did plunge in. He »gamboled in 
the water like an amateur merman, He drew 
about him a crowd. This eight-year-old lad 
was the center of a circle of staring men, who 
had for years been striving to find out of what 
use was this thing of ugliness and blot forever. 
It was the solution of a problem. The policeman 
who came along—a gigantic guardian of the 
law—did not take the same view of the mat- 
ter. He saw in the gamin’s gambols a glaring 
danger to the city’s morals, and swooped down 
upon young innocent accordingly. But the 
boy was lithe, supple from his bath, slippery as 
an eel, and, seizing his scanty clothes, went fly- 
ing up Broadway, his graceful body dripping 
and glistening in thesunshine. The policeman 
followed and at last vindicated the majesty of 
his place by seizing ‘the trembling victim and 
bearing him.away to punishment. Poor boy: 
Brave policeman! But now we know that the 
fountain was not built in vain. One bath has 
been enjoyed in it. If we could only see some- 
body take a bath»in the Fountain of the Green 
Gig-lamps, which is as dry as the Desert of Sa- 
ba, we should feel that we had not lived in 








....The Rey. Dr. George F. Seymour, dean of 
the General Theotogical Seminary, in his report 
to the trustees, says: ‘‘Since the last annual 
meeting of the board of trustees the Seminary 
has been the recipient of valuable donations, 
Prof. R. C. Hall, M.A., who several years ago 
fitted up and furnished at his own expense a 
lecture-room for his classes, has added to his 
benefactions an elegant clock, which has been 
placed in the main hall of the east building, 
During the past year the Seminary has had the 
offer of several large donations of money for 
the endowment of scholarships and prizes, 
There is a difficulty, and only one, in the way 
of accepting them. The statute of the insti- 
tution, as it now stands, limits the amount of 
interest to be paid on such gifts to five percent, 
ayear. The attention of the trustees is called 
to this important matter, and they are asked to 
take such action as seems to them wise and ju- 
dicious. The donations thus tendered are as 
follows: An endowment of a scholarship, 
named after the late Bishop Doane, of New 
Jersey, amounting to about $4,000; a scholar- 
ship of $8,000, founded by Miss Caroline Tal- 
man, to be known asthe ‘Talman Scholarship’; 
a scholarship of $2,000, to be paid over to the 
Seminary on the death of the aged donor, who 
out of her little gives so much; and another 
offer of $1,000 to found a prize. The prospect 
of a large accession of students at the opening 
of the next academic year is very promising, 
Over 20 have already applied for admissfon.”’ 


«.»-The Mormon homes and harems are to 
have a strong re-enforcement. Eight hundred 
and ten Mormon immigrants have landed at 
Castle Garden within the past two months. The 
last company of 600 came last week from Liver- 
pool. They were chiefly Swedes and Norwe- 
gians, with a fair sprinkling of English and 
Trish. The new-comers go to a point about 
sixty miles from Salt Lake City, and thence they 
will distribute themselves over the surrounding 
country. Two more companies are to be sent 
over before fall. Tbe immigrants are of the 
very lowest class of Europe’s population and 
come to join the very lowest class of our own. 


....The stated meeting of the board of man- 
agers of the American Bible Society was held 
at the Bible House, on Thursday, Aug. 3d. 
Robert Lillie, the agent of the National Bible 
Society of Scotland for Japan, made some re- 
marks concerning the history, work, and plans 
of that society. In response to applications 
from various sources, grants were made 
amounting to about $3,600, including 2,400 
volumes in Modern Syriac, to be sent to the 
Levant Agency. The receipts for July were 
$36,526.60. Copies of Scripture issued, 46,792. 


....The longshoremen have been on a strike 
for the past week. They demand 40 cents an 
hour, an advance of five cents on the old 
price. It seems to us that, rating a day at 10 
hours, $3.50 was quite enough to pay, as things 
go. Many a poor reporter, working for twelve 
dollars a week, would feel like a prince with a 
longshoreman’s wages. 


«...The Fleet-street African M, E. Church is 
still in hot water ; but Mr. Murray, the pastor, 
says he means to ‘‘ Hold the Fort,’’ even if he 
has to bivouac in the church again, 


«eee The injunction against the continuance 
of work on the East River Bridge has been 
denied and the wires go across this week, 


«... Three-fifths of the Bowery shops are 
liqnor-shops. No wonder that the neighbor- 
hood of the Bowery has a bad name. 


«...The Marcy-avenue Baptist church, Brook- 
lyn (Rey. Dr. Jeffery), is undergoing a consid- 
erable enlargement. 


.».-In Jersey City the depredations of river 
thieves are loudly complained of. 


.... The New York tax rate for 1877 is to be 
$2.80. 


TO TAILORS, SHOEMAKERS, CARPENT- 
ers, Bricklayers, persons of sedentary habits, 
persons who work in damp places, and to all persons 
whomsoever it may concern, the nature of whose 
work is such that you have contracted a lame back, @ 
weak back, an affection of the spine, shooting pains 
in the back and sides, rheumatism, kidney affections, 
ruptures, sprains, bruises, or great soreness in any 
part of_ the body, you will fin yasrealzas, immedi- 
ately relieved by using one of Benson’s Capcine Por- 
ous Plasters. Benson’s Capcine Plaster is a com- 
bination of the purest India rabber and other gums 
with Capcine—a powrrful external stimulant and the 
quickest pain-relieverc everinvented. It is superior 
to electricity and more cert:in. Price of Benson’s 
Capcine Plaster is 25 cents. For sale M4 all @ruggists. 

SEABURY & JOHNSON, 
Pharmacentical Chemists, N. Y. 





Colic isasevere and distressing pain in the 
bowels, caused by indigestion, taking cold, generat- 
ingof gasesin the alimentary canai, eating unripe 
fruit. This is readily cured = a prompt and faithful 
use of Renne’s Pain-Killing c Oil. Always keep 
it in the house in case of emergencies. Sold by all 
respectable grnecigte and grocers, 

JOHN F. HENRY, CORRAN & CO., Gen. Agents. 


The Word “Sozodont,” 


which has already become a household word, is de- 


rived from the Greek and composed of two words, 
Sozo and Odontes. “Sozo,” translated, means to 
- preserve, and “ Odontes”’ the teeth— SOZODONT,” 
a preserver of the teeth. And it is true to its name. 
It beautifies and preserves the teeth, hardens and in- 
vigorates the gums, and corrects all impurities of the 
breath. The odor of this pure preparation is so de- 
lightful that it is a luxury to apply it. Itis as harm- 
less as water. Sold by druggists and Perfumers. 











Tasteless Medicines sold in all drug stores 
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NARY, 


985 AND 999 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, IL. 


Prof. Z, GROVER, A.M., Principal, 


THIS INSTITUTION, FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES, WAS 


ESTABLISHED NEARLY 


AND HAS GRADUATED OR 


PARTIALLY EDUCATED 


Rev. L. 0, MANSFIELD, A.M, Associate Principal, 


TWENTY YEARS SINCE, 


SEVERAL THOUSANDS OF YOUNG LADIES 


OF CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


The course of instruction embraces 


Primary, 


and its design is to furnish the amplest and best facilities for the complete education of 


Intermediate, 


and Collegiate 


Courses of Study, 


Music and Art, | 


and Schools of 


oung ladies, commencing with preliminary:studies, carrying them through a graduating 


course, and conferring its diploma; and also to furnish in its SCHOOLS OF MUSIC AND ART all the usual advantages of the Musical Conservatory and the Artist’s Studio. 
The Academic Edifice is a commodious building, 


SITUATED AT THE CORNER OF WABASH AVENUE AND TWENTY-SECOND STREET, 


in the midst of pleasant and ample grounds, while the 


BOARDING DEPARTMENT IS A LARGE AND ELEGANT MARBLE RESIDENCE, 


adjacent to the Academic Building and belonging to the same property, where Young Ladies have all the conveniences and comforts of the most refined homes, including an abundant 


and well-provided table. 


This department is under the especial supervision and management of the 


REV. L. D. MANSFIELD and MRS. MANSFIELD, 


who were for seventeen years at the head of Rockland Institute, Nyack-on-Hudson, one of the most popular and successful Seminaries in the country, who bring to the Metrop- 
olis of the West an erat in the care and culture of young ladies which should now make DEABORN SEMINARY one of the first Boarding Schools of the Great West, 


as it has ranked one o 


the first of day schools for nearly twenty years in Chicago, where the average annual attendance has been 7 WO HUNDRED STUDENTS. 


The charge for Rooms, Board, Washing, and Tuition in the regular course of study varies from $350 to $500 per annum, depending upon the size and location of the room 
which the pupil occupies, while the charges for Music, MopERN LANGUAGES, and Ant are at the usual rates, graduated by the eminence’of the professors or teachers required. In 


these departments pupils who desire to pursue 


MUSICAL OR ART STUDIES AS SPECIALTIES 


enjoy the instructions of the most successful and eminent talent in the country, 


CATALOGUES, WITH FULL PARTICULARS, SENT ON REQUEST. 


APPLICATIONS SHOULD BE MADE IMMEDIATELY (AS THE ACADEMIC YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 
13th AND THE NUMBER OF BOARDING PUPILS IS LIMITED) TO 


REV. L. D. MANSFIELD, A. M., Associate Principal, 


999 WABASH 


AVENUE, 








STATIONERY, PICTURES ETC. 





HARRISON. BRADFORD & CO. 








FALCON.—Nos. 505, 20, 28, 75, 1, ete. embracing 
every style and finish. 254 BROADWAY, New York. 
| 2 *9 Chromos,Crayons, Picture and Chromo 

Cards. 1:25 samples, worth $5, sent, 


postpaid. for 8& cents. Illustrated Catalogue free. 
J.H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. [Estab’d 1830. 


VISITING CARDS! 


20 Finely Printed Bristol Visiting Cards sent post- 
at 





a day sure made by Agents selling our 





paid for 25 cts. 9 elegant samples, includin 
ass, Marble, Snowflake, Damask, styles o 
type, price-list, etc., sent on receipt of stamp. You 
make a mistake if you do not procure our samples 
before ordering elsewhere. We have over 106 styles. 
Agents wanted, Liberal Commissions. 
A. H. FULLER & CO., 99 Main 8t., Brockton, Mass. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 

KE. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BRoAD- 
way, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan. omos and 
Frames, Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Me- 
galethoscopes, Albums and Photographs of Celepri- 
ties, Photo-Lantern Slides a specialty. Manufactur- 
ers of Photographic Materials. Awarded First Pre- 
tmaium at Vienna Exposition. 








scoumts to Agents. J. H, BUFFORD’S 


Pictu 
CAMPAIGN in" Seupitcope tr mail eb cents. Lares 
LEAS AES EET 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


NS, BOSTON, MASS. 





CHURCH ORGANS 


at the Towest price consistent with the 


quality given 
ies. 


and guaranteed. Send stamp tor Catalogu 
E. & G.G. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 
Builders of neark 


y 800 organs, 
largest and most, eS the country: 








HARDMAN 


PIANOS, 
GRAND, UPRIGHT, AND SQUARE, 


are the cheapest first-class Pianos in America and 
are xcelled by none. 


EIGHT-STORY FACTORY AND WARE- 
ROOMS: 


Nos. 490, 492, 494, 496. and 49S West 57th 
Street,and S58, S60, S62, S64, S66, S68, 
and $70 Tenth Avenue, New York City. 


Send for Llustrated Catalogue. 


STECK 


PIANOS 


are acknowledged to be the best. They have re- 
ceived the HIGHEST PRIZE, 


THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE 
WORLD'S FAIR, VIENNA, 1873. 
WAREROOMS, 25 E. 14TH St., N. ¥ 


CHAMBERS’ 








including the six 





VRC & So. 
LMANVEACTURERS 
=. BOSTON 
(as 


EstTABLISHED 1861. 


Upwards of Ten Thousand now in use, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


O08 are famous for eset hooey and 
es.— 


The GUILD PIAN' 
durability of workmanship and fine 
Boston Journal, 


We recommend them as being in every respect reli- 
Ditson & 


able and satisfactory,—Oliver Co. 


Are the perfection of musical mechanism.—Provi- 
dence Journal, 


GDILD, CHURCH & CO., Boston, Mass. 





HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS. 


WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 


FRONTING ON 


Belmont and Westminster Aves., 


WEST PHILADELPHIA. 


Situated on the borders of Fairmount Park, only two 
blocks from the Centennial Buildings, having large 
parks and lawns, and one of the coolest places in the 
city. Cars from all the depots pass the door to the 
Centennial Grounds every minute. 

erms.—Four Dollars per day. Special rates for 
families and permanent guests. 





J. P. PHIPPS, 
Late Bloodgood’s Hotel, Philadelphia 
W.T CALEB, 
Late Monongahela House, Pittsburgh, 
Managers. 





BELMONT HOTEL, 621, 623, and 625 Washington 
St., Boston, opposite Globe Theater. In the center of 
the city and easily reached by street-cars and stages. 
Elevator, steam, and all improvements. Rooms $1 
er day upward. A first-class Restaurant and Private 
‘ining-Rooms, if oss at moderate rates. A 
uiet and comfortabl 

ations, at prices adapted to the times, are the specia 
advantages fforded at the ‘‘ BELMONT,” 

HARDY & CO., Proprietors. 


TRAVEL. 


FOR LIVERPOOL 


(via Queenstown), 
CARRYING THE UNITED STATES MAIL. 


e home and first-class accommo- 








TUESDAY. 
Leaving Pier No. 46 North River, as follows: 
WISCONSIN........ eqeeeds dooand August 8th, at 3:30 P.M. 





STERLING PIANOS. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
BEAD! MARK !! WRITE! !1. 


proval and sat! on qasured by our “ Special Safe 
ambers’ 
306 4th Avenue, New York. 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & CO., 


OF SUPERIOR 


Guugce and Grapes Oncans. 


and references furnished upon ap 


A PIANO CHEAP, 


A NEw and splendid Piano, from one of 
the best and oldest manufacturers in the 
country, round corners, richly-carved legs, 
and in every respect.a perfect and most 








ACTUB: 











piteatins. 








nF 


cash or a good en@rsed note at four to six 
months. Apply to H. 8. Caanpuer, Box 


magnificent instrument, for sale cheap for 






August 22d, at 3:20 P.M. 

..». September 5th, at 3 P.M, 

WISCONSIN, ,..+s000+0+s+00... September lth, at3 P.M 
RATES FOR PASSENGERS REDUCED. 


Steerage, $26; Intermediate, $40; Cabin, $65, $70, and 
$20, currency, according to stateroom. 


Passengers booked to and from Paris, Hamburg, 
Norway, Sweden, etc, Drafts on Ireland, England 
France, and Germany at lowest rates. 


Steerage Office, No. 29 Broadway 
WILLIAMS & CUION 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW 
” LINE.—BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 
Passenger and Freight Stations: 
In New York—Central Railroad of New Jersey, foot 
Street, and foot of Clarkson Street, North 
Pennsylivania Rail- 
rn rks Streets. 
Commencing MONDAY. JUNE 19th, 1876, trains 
Liberty Street, at 6:45, 7: 
15 A.M.; 1:30, 5:00, 6:30 P.M. Leave Philadelphia at 
3 1: . 5:00. 6:30 P.M. 

ing- Cars are attached to the 

7:45 and 9:15 A.M. trains from New York. 
Rost esve foot of Clarkson Street at 6:35, 7:35, 9:05 

A.M.; 13:50, 4:20, 6:20 P.M. 





Rates for Passengers and Freigh low as by other 
routes. CENTENNIAL P. delivered at 
thé main entrance to the Centennial Grounds. 


FALL RIVER LINE 


Between New York and Boston. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED STEAMERS, 


" BRISTOL” AND “* PROVIDENCE.” 


HALL’S BANDS ENGAGED FOR THE SEASON 


Leave New York daily (Sunday Jun® llth to Sept 
Wthfinclusive) at 5 Pp. M., from Pier 28, N. R. 

Trains leave Boston daily from Old Colony Rail- 
road Depot at 4:30and 6P.M. (Sundays, June llth to 
Sept. 10th, inclusive, at7 P.M.) and connect at Fal 
River with one of the above steamers. 

Tickets sold at all the principal railroad ticket offi- 
ces in the East, South, and West. 


J. Re KENDRICK, Sup’t 0. C. RR. 
GEO. L. CONNOR, Gen. Passenger Ag’t. 








Have you any idea Of going to California? 
Are you going West, North, or Northwest? 
You want to know the best routes to take? 
The shortest, safest, quickest,and most comfort- 


able routes are those owned by the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway Company. It owns over two 
thousand miles of the best road there is in the coun- 
. Ask any ticket agentto show you its maps and 
time-cards. All ticket agents can sell you through 
tickets by this route. 
Buy your tickets via the Chicago and Northwestern 
way for 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


, Cheyenne, Den- 
ver, Omaha, Lincoln, Council Bluffs, Yanktun, Sioux 
City, Dubuque, Winona, St. Paul, Duluth, Marquette. 
Green Bay, Oshkdsh, Madison, Milwaukee, and all 
points west or northwest of Chicago. 

If you wish the best traveling accommodations, you 
will buy your tickets by this route and will take no 


0 3 
This popular route is uns ssed for Speed, Com- 
fort, and Safety. ‘The § : Hasted, and 
Perfect Track of Steel Rails, Westinghouse Air 
Brakes, Miller’s pay Ay ee and Couplers, the 
© Sleeping Cars, the Perfect 

Telegraph — of moving "Prafas, the regularity 
with which they run, the admirable arrangement for 


to 
TS IN MODERN RAILWAY AV- 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


are run on all trains of this road. 
This is the ONLY 


ig 
room Sleepers that conn with the Overland Sleep- 
ers on the Union Pacific Railroad. 
For Rates or Information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents apply to 


MARVIN HUGHITT, W.H.STENNETT, 
General Superintendent, Gen’l Passenger Agent 











2787, New York. 


H.P. BALDWIN, Gen, Pass, Agent 0, B,R. of N. J. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NOTICES. 


&2~ All communieations for the Bditorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to Phe Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 3787. 

&F~ All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry OC. Bewen, Box 3787. 

2" No notice can be taken of anonymons commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

Sa" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

3” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


The Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 


HENRY OC. BOWEN, 
Eprror, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 








New York, August 10th, 1876. 
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OUR CHURCHES IN SUMMER. 


Aueust is the month when merchants 
rush off to the mountains or seaside, and 
let their business go to sleep. Shall Chris- 
tians, in imitation, let religion go to sleep? 
A stranger would naturally suppose so, as 
he walks from church to church in one of 
our large cities on a Sabbath morning, and 
reads, instead of a verse of Scripture, the 
sign *‘ Closed for the Summer.” He cannot 
even find on any of the churches a placard 
telling him where union services, if any, 
are held. Perhaps he can hear the Word 
of God preached in some mission chapel; 
but even that is doubiful. The poor are 
following the example of the rich in believ- 
ing that the Gospel was never intended to 
be preached in hot weather. Country 
churches, too, and country Sunday-schools 
are now putting on city airs and closing in 
summer. 

How different is the example set by the 
Roman Catholic churches. They are thrown 
open every Sunday of the year, and on the 
Continent of Europe nearly every week- 
day in addition. .They are free to all 
classes and all nationalities. That, how- 
ever, is one extreme. But an extreme quite 
as striking is the remark of a Boston min- 
ister who lately said that he did not pro- 
pose to keep his large church open during 
the summer for twenty worshipers. He 
probably thought that the assurance of our 
Saviour that where two or three were 
gathered together in his name there he 
would be, and that to bless them, was a 
verse of Scripture that might apply to some 
little meeting-house in Maine, but not to his 
own church in the ‘‘Hub.” The glory of 
preaching to crowds is not the glory a min- 
ister achieves in bringing souls to Christ. 
Far better it is to preach faithfully to twen- 
ty than pleasingly to a thousand. Small 
congregations are not a sufficient excuse for 
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locking up nine-tenths of the church-doors 
in a city. 

The minister, it is true, must have his 
vacation. He has worked untiringly for 
nine or ten months, and is entitled to re- 
laxation, as much as a banker or merchant. 
He moves off several hundred miles; but 
before many Sundays, at the solicitation of 
the city folks in the village, he crowds the 
country minister out of his pulpit. Pastors 
in country parishes, on the other hand, are 
only too glad to go to town for several 
weeks in the summer. Western ministers, 
too, are quite willing to occupy a pulpit in 
the East during the month of August, while 
the regular pastors are off trout-fishing in 
the mountains or taking a voyage across the 
ocean. The year-books of the different de- 
nominations show the increase of ministers 
over churches. Hundreds of theological 
students are every summer seeking fields in 
which to work; but the supply is greater 
than the demand. There is no danger, 
therefore, of alack of applicants, even if 
every town clergyman should leave his flock. 

Plenty of ways present themselves for 
giving the inhabitants of our cities an op- 
portunity of attending church through the 
entire summer. Union services can be 
held. A combination may be made between 
several churches, so that one shall be open 
to allfora month, another church during 
the second month, and still another for a 
third month. A different method is ob- 
servable in Brooklyn. A Congregational, 
Reformed Dutch, and Presbyterian church 
so unite that one is used one season during 
the warm weather, and each takes its turn 
in succeeding years. Dr. Henry M. Scud- 
der’s device is an excellent one. He en- 
gages an English clergyman to fill his pul- 
pit, and then takes a jaunt through Europe 
during the hot weather. It was some such 
method as this, we believe, that settled Dr. 
William M. Taylor in New York. But the 
greatest care should be taken to let a con- 
gregation know the church in which united 
services will be held. Members of one 
church will feel no personal interest in 
entering another unless they are specially 
invited. Besides a public announcement, 
posters should be put in a conspicuous 
place in the vestibule of a church, telling 
in large characters the house of worship 
for the next Sabbath, the hour of service, 
and the different congregations invited. 
The fullest particulars are necessary. If a 
man desires to find an undertaker or a sex- 
ton, he can generally get the required 
information from some sign on a 
church. But there is nothing to tell him 
the denomination of the worshipers, their 
time of meeting, or the name of the 
pastor. These are not unimportant de- 
tails, but information of general interest, 
far more useful than a sign on the outside 
of a church not far from New York with 
the words ‘‘ To the Triune God.” Instead 
of such an aphorism, it is a trifle better to 
tell strangers and friends alike, on a well- 
printed placard, by the door of a church 
that is shut up for the season, the exact 
situation of another church which is open 
and to which they are invited to go. 

How to preach the Gospel to the crowds 
that remain in our large cities during the 
summer has never been thought a problem 
important enough for our ministers to solve. 
If our wealthy citizens carry all the ministers 
to the country with them, let others come 
to town to fill the vacated pulpits. Let not 
the doors be closed against the poor and 
hard-working. Let a few more institutions 
spring up like the Gospel-tents in New 
York and Brooklyn. Religion will not 
desert our cities in August, if Christians 
provide the means for the preaching of the 


Gospel. 
———— 


GOVERNOR TILDEN’S LETTER. 


Tue party friends of the Democratic 
candidates for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent were relieved of their anxiety on Sat- 
urday last by the appearance of the long- 
anticipated letters of acceptance which had 
been watched for with feverish apprehen- 
sions. And it must be confessed that, al- 
though they contain nothing which appar- 
ently justifies the long time taken for their 
preparation, they are of a character calcu- 
lated to give great satisfaction to the polit- 
ical friends of their authers. Both Mr. Til- 
den and Mr. Hendricks are men of distin- 
guished ability. They are leaders of their 





party at the East and at the West, by sheer 
force of proved capacity; and it was 
not too much to expect that t 
would prove by their letters of accept- 
ance that they possesssed the high qualities 
which would justify their nominations. 


They are both men of wide experience in. 


public affairs, they are eminent for their 
discretion, and they have gained distinc- 
tion at the bar as advocates. They know 
what the public demands; they had the 
platform adopted by the Convention 
which placed them in nomination; they 
have had the benefit of the advice of the 
wisest and most discreet men of their 
party; and if they had not,-with all their 
experience, their opportunities, and their 
advantages been able to write letters that 
would make a favorable impression, 
they would have been miracles of perverse 
stupidity. There can be no question that 
Governor Tilden’s letter, which reads more 
like an inaugural message than a letter of 
acceptance, has produced a very favorable 
feeling toward him, and will, doubtless, 
gain him many votes among the ‘‘ independ- 
ents,” who are always ready to be led by a 
man of superior ability. In accepting the 
nomination of the St. Louis Convention, 
however, Governor Tilden had no choice 
but to accept at the same time the platform 
of principles which had been offered him; 
and, therefore, whatever he may have to 
say must be subordinated to the declared 
principles of his party. It has been said 
that in this election the man is the platform; 
but the reverse is the truth. It is the plat- 
form that is the man, or else why should 
there be any platform at all? The Gov- 
ernor’s ideas on the currency question 
and on the subject of taxation were 
already well known, and he even quotes 
from some of his past letters in support of 
what he now utters. What he has to say 
he says very well; and so thoroughly well- 
considered is his message, so discreet in 
what it contains, as well as in what it 
omits, that it might, with very slight altera- 
tion, have been adopted and signed by the 
candidate of the Republicans. The letter 
of Governor Hendricks is, of course, in 
perfect accord with the message of Gov- 
ernor Tilden, for if it had not been it would 
not have been allowed to appear before the 
public. But, though men of all parties 
must concede that the two documents are 
ably and discreetly written, that they show 
their authors to be men of great skill in 
literary composition, it must be re- 
membered that it is not as experts in letter- 
writing, nor as able advocates that Govern- 
or Tilden and Governor Hendricks come 
before the people, but as the candidates of 
the Democratic party, whose antecedents 
are all that the country hasas guaranty of 
its patriotism and ability to govern the 
country. We know what the Democrats 
have invariably done when in power; and 
we have no reason to believe that they 
would do any better or differently if they 
should be placed in power again. If what the 
country required were a man capable of writ- 
ing a good message, Governor Tilden might 
be elected without an opposing vote, al- 
though we do not admit his superiority in 
even that point to Governor Hayes or Mr. 
Wheeler. But we are not in special need 
of glittering generalities. What we require 
is an able and honest administration, such 
as we are likely to have with such a man 
as Governor Hayes in the Presidency; and 
that is the only point the people will think 
of when they deposit their ballots. Long 
before November the well-written letters of 
the Demooratic candidates will be lost 
among the rubbish of the campaign. 
I 


A WORD TO DONORS. 


Tue gifts of benevolent and _public- 
spirited men to public institutions by will 
and by personal donation have been unpre- 
cedentedly large for a few years past. They 
have been especially generous in the case 
of our colleges. Harvard has received 
three new dormitories and a memorial hall, 
besides the means for the foundation and 
support of an archeological museum. Yale 
has gained two dormitories, a chapel, an 
art school, two halls for her Divinity School, 
and the duplicate of Harvard’s Peabody 
Museum. Dartmouth has been the recip- 


ient of many legacies,#wo of them of very. 


large amounts. Bowdoin’s endowment 
fund of $100,000 has been completed. 
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Ambherst’s college-yard has been greatly 
improved by the addition of new buildings, 


hey..} Princeton has received legacies and gifts 


unprecedented in her history... Union’s 
alumni have rallied to her support with 
full hands. Vanderbilt’s gifts to his Nash- 
ville University amount to nearly a million, 
Lehigh University has been built and en- 
dowed by one living Pennsylvanian, and 
another has added to Lafayette a scientific 


department, at a cost of some $500,000. We 


need not recapitulate other instances of 
generosity. They have been numerous and 
have had a double effect—one in the in- 
creased educational advantages they have 
afforded, and another in the stimulus they 
have given tothe liberal intentions of 
future donors. 

The old saw concerning the unadvisibility 
of inspecting the mouth of a presented 
steed is doubtless a wise one; but, although 
Sir Thomas Browne would hardly have 
called it a ‘“‘ vulgar error,” it is not wholly 
true. A gift may be the result of the best 
intentions, without being of the highest 
value to the recipient. And so, with all 
due modesty, we want to make two sug 
gestions to intending benefactors of col- 
leges. In the first place, it is unwise to 
found a new institution. It is very true 
that our country is large; that we cannot 
follow English and Germag precedent in 
building up a few institutions; and that 
education must be carried to the doors of 
the people, in some cases, in order to have 
them avail themselves of its privileges. 
We do not wholly bewail our almost stag- 
gering multiplicity of colleges, especially 
in the West. Many Western colleges have 
done and are doing a noble work and one 
which could not be done in our Eastern in- 
stitutions. But the considerations that 
have hitherto made it wise to multiply 
higher seminaries of learning no longer 
exist. We have enough, in all conscience, 
for a hundred or a thousand years to 
come. Hence, almost without excep- 
tion, the millionaire who gives one, 
or two, or five hundred thousand dol- 
lars to endow outright this or that insti- 
tution, to be called after his own name, 
incurs the danger of wasting his munifi- 
cence, of crippling existing institutions, 
and of missing the future celebrity he longs 
for. You cannot make a college in a day, 
with money alone, any more than you can 
raise up an oak-tree in a night by covering 
the acorn with gold dollars. And in our 
colleges, as in the foundations of Fortress 
Monroe, it has been necessary to sink the 
foundations in the mud and the sand, at a 
great cost, before the proper walls could 
rise above the surface. 

Tn the second place, when money is given 
toan existing institution, it is at present 
better to donate it outright, without clauses 
or conditions. If funds for an astronom- 
ical observatory or a library or a department 
are transferred to a college, the public 
straightway says that it has been enriched 
by $100,000 or $200,000, or whatever it may 
be. The facts too often are that the col- 
lege is obliged to spend the gift and more 
too, eking the deficiency, present and an- 
nual, from its slender general fund. Thus 
it often happens that our richest institu- 
tions, if they want a seemingly trivial sum 
for repairs or any general purpose, do not 
know where to turn for it, and actually 
have to go before the public with a begging 
subscription paper, to which their own 
poorly-paid professors are apt to be the 


largest contributors. 
rr 


HAYES AND TILDEN—THEIR WAR 
RECORD. 

Wun the Rebellion broke out Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes was practicing law in Cin- 
cinnati and was recognized as one of the 
most brilliant and promising young law- 
yers at the Cincinnati bar. After the seces- 
sion of South Carolina, and while efforts 
were being made in Washington to patch 
up a compromise, which conceded almost 
everything to the slave oligarchy, Mr. 
Hayes, in a letter dated January 4th, 1861, 
said: 

_  Qjsunion and civil war are at hand; and 
yet I fear disunion and war less than com. 
romise. We can recover from them. The 
ree states alone—if we must go on alone— 
will make a glorious nation. 1 do not feel 
loomy when I look forward. The reality 
Cien rightful than the apprehension which 
we have all had these many years. Let us be 
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temperate, calm, and just, but firm and 
resolute.” 


In another letter, dated May 15th, 1861, 
he wrote as follows: 

«‘ Judge Matthews and I have agreed to 
go into the service for the war—if possible, 
into the same regiment. I spoke my feel- 
ings to him, which he said were his also— 
namely, that this was a just and necessary 
war, that it demanded the whole power of 
the country, and that I would prefer to go 
into it, if 1 knew I was to die or be killed in 
the course of it, rather than live through 
and after it without taking any part in it.” 

The lawyer and the civilian at once be- 
came the soldier. The Twenty-third Ohio 
Regiment of Infantry was speedily organ- 
ized and he was selected as its major. The 
regiment was sent to Clarkesburg, in West 
Virginia; and, arriving there July 27th, 
1861, Major Hayes spent the remainder of 
the year campaigning under General Rose- 
crans, on whose staff he for a time served 
as judge advocate. Being made lieuten- 
ant-colonel, soon after, he was assigned to 
the command of the Ohio Twenty-third. 
Having fought numerous minor battles, in 
which he displayed gallantry and skill as a 
soldier, he was ordered, in August, 1862, 
with his regiment, to join the Army of the 
Potomac and march into Maryland. He 
arrived at Middletown on the 13th of Sep- 
tember, and on the next day was engaged in 
the battle of South Mountain, which on 
the 17th resulted in the greater battle of 
Antietam. Here he was severely wounded; 
yet, in spite of his wounds, he rallied his 
men at a critical moment, until, overcome 
and exhausted, he was carried to the rear. 
We find him in 1861 acting a prominent 
part in the campaigns of General Rosecrans 
in West Virginia; in 1862 engaged in 
McClellan’s Antietam campaign; in 1863 
leading his brigade in numerous and ardu- 
ous expeditions in West Virginia; and in 
1864 connected with General Sheridan in 
his campaign in the Valley of Virginia. 
For gallant and meritorious services at the 
battles of Winchester, Fisher’s Hill, and 
Cedar Creek he was promoted to the rank 
of brigadier-general and brevetted major- 
general. Though not educated at West 
Point, Rutherford B. Hayes was a success 
as a soldier. He won the confidence of his 
superiors and the warm affection of those 
under his command. He went into the 
army to fight for his country, and he stayed 
there as long as there was any fighting to 
be done. 

During the war he was nominated for 
Congress by the Republicans of the Second 
Congressional District of Ohio; and, being 
urged to return home and engage in the 
canvass for his election, he replied by the 
following telegram: 

“In Camp, Oct. 2d. 

‘Yours of 29th ult. is received. Thanks. 
I have other business just now. Any man 
who would leave the army at this time to 
electioneer for Congress ought to be scalped. 

‘‘ Truly yours, R B. Hayes.” 

The war record of the Republican candi- 
date for the Presidency is a record of skill 
and bravery in battle and fidelity to his 
country. Nota stain rests upon it. 

How isit with Samuel J. Tilden, the 
Democratic candidate for the same office? 
What was he doing, or omitting to do, 
when the Government wanted friends as 
well as soldiers in the field to fight its bat- 
tles? We answer by giving two or three 
examples of the man and his principles. 

Immediately after the capture of Fort 
Sumter by the rebels President Lincoln 
issued a proclamation calling for 75,000 
ninety-day volunteers to defend the Union. 
It was important that the men should be 
forthcoming with the greatest promptitude. 
Several leading gentlemen of both political 
parties in this city, appreciating the gravity 
of the situation, determined to have a pub- 
lic meeting in Union Square, and for this 
purpose issued a call in the following ex- 
pressive words: 

‘*Citizens of New York in favor of 
maintaining the laws and Constitution of 
the United States are requested to attend a 
meeting at Union Square on Saturday, 
April 20th, at 1 o’clock.” : 

Mr. Samuel J. Tilden was earnestly so- 
licited by a political and personal friend to 
sign this call, and he refused todoso. He 
took no part in the meeting and did nothing 
to express the slightest sympathy with the 
Government or extend to it any support. 
When the city was in a blaze with patriotic 
excitement and when Rutherford B. Hayes 
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was about entering the army Samuel J. 
Tilden would not even sign a call for a 
meeting ‘‘in favor of maintaining the laws 
and Constitution of the United States.” 
His declinature was a cowardly and unpa- 
triotic act. 

Not long after the war began a society 


was organized in this city taking to itself 

the title of ‘‘ The Society for the Diffusion 

of Useful Political Knowledge.” The soci- 

ety raised funds and from time to time 

issued political tracts and pamphlets. The 

object of these publications was twofold. 

First, to prove the rightfulness of human 

slavery; secondly, to criticise and find fault 
with the measures of the Government in 
prosecuting the war. This is the kind of 
useful knowledge which the society prof- 
fered to the people. Slavery was right and 
the war was wrong; and with these two 
propositions the society sought to discredit 
the Government before the public. Of this 
society Samuel J. Tilden was a conspicu- 
ous member. He participated in its organ- 
ization and gave to it his support and influ-: 
ence. It was an anti-war movement, and 
that, too, at amoment when the Government 
needed not only soldiers, but the hearty co- 
operation of earnest and patriotic hearts. 

In 1864 Mr, Tilden was a delegate to the 
National Democratic Convention, and also 
a member of the committee that reported 
the following resolution, which was adopt- 
ed by the convention: 

** Resolved, That this convention . does 
explicitly declare, as the sense of the Amer- 
ican people, that after four years of failure 
to restore the Union by the experiment of war 
—during which, under the pretense of mil- 
itary necessity or war-power higher than the 
Constitution, the Constitution itself has 
been disregarded in every part and public 
liberty and private right alike trodden 
down, and the material prosperity of the 
country essentially impaired—justice, hu- 
manity, liberty, and the public welfare de- 
mand that immediate efforts be made for a 
cessation of hostilities, with a view to an ul- 
timate convention of the states, or other 
peaceable means, to the end that at the earli- 
est practicable moment peace may be re- 
stored on the basis of the Federal Union of 
the states.” 

Mr. Tilden, as a member of the conven- 
tion that adopted and also of the committee 
that drafted this resolution, accepted it and 
approved it; and in so doing he was simply 
consistent with his whole record during the 
war. He joined with Pendleton and Val- 
landigham in pronouncing the war a failure, 
and in demanding a cessation of hostilities 
with a view to negotiate with armed rebels. 
This was then the doctrine of the Dem- 
ocratic party and of Samuel J. Tilden, who 
was true to the party in its sympathies with 
the South; but, as the election of Mr. Lin- 
coln showed, it was not the doctrine of the 
American people. It was not the doctrine 
of thearmy. The soldiers in the field spit 
upon the infamous resolution and de- 
nounced its authors, one of whom now de- 
sires to be President. 

During the entire struggle Mr. Tilden 
never came to the front as the friend of the 
Government. He did nothing to support 
it and nothing to help those who were fight- 
ing the battles of theircountry. He had no 
share in those spontaneous efforts made by 
the people to give success to our arms, And 
whenever he did appear in positive forms of 
action, we find him in alliance with such 
men as Pendleton, Vallandigham, and others 
of the Copperhead stripe. He was as much 
a Copperhead as any of them; and, had his 
and their theory prevailed with the North- 
ern and Western States, the Rebellion would 
have been a success and the Union dis- 
solved. The difference between the con- 
duct of Rutherford B. Hayes, the patriot 
and the soldier, and that of Samuel J. Til- 
den, the Copperhead and the partisan Dem- 
ocrat, when the Union was to be saved or 
hopelessly lost, furnishes a very weighty 
reason why the former should be elected 
President, and the latter, notwithstanding 
all his adroitness and subtlety in the effort 
to cover up a bad record under the plausi- 
ble cry of ‘‘reform,” should be defeated. 

Mr. Tilden’s offense during the four years 
of the war is one that ought not to be polit- 
ically forgiven. Like that of the Demo- 
cratic party, of which he was then and is 
now a fitting representative, it should be 
deemed politically an unpardonable sin. 
., We are not at all surprised that Southern 
Democracy should go for Mr. Tilden; but 
he certainly presents a very bad record to 





those who believe that the Government did 


right in putting down the Rebellion. It is 
but a simple demand of justice that this 
record should be thoroughly exposed. The 
best campaign document that the Repub- 
licans can prepare is one that will truthful- 
ly give his‘ war history. This will settle 
the question with a sufficient number of 
voters to settle his fate. 





BELENAP’S ACQUITTAL. 


THE evidence adduced against Belknap 
leaves no doubt as to his guilt; and, had the 
question before the Court of Impeachment 
been simply one of guilt or innocence, he 
would unquestionably have been convicted. 
Such was not the fact. Nearly all the 
senators who had previously voted against 
the Court’s jurisdiction in the case declined 
to sustain the charges on this technical 
ground. Senator Conkling stated this point 
so Clearly that we reproduce his language, 
as follows: 

““To vote guilty on this impeachment I 
must, on my oath, find three things: first, 
that impeachment will lie against a private 
citizen, holding no civil office; secondly, 
that the acts charged are impeachable; and, 
thirdly, that they are proved. I cannot 
find the first of these things, and, therefore, 
I must vote not guilty; in which vote I con- 
sider no question except the first one, the 
question of jurisdiction.” 

Senator Ingalls stated the theory of his 
vote as follows: 


‘‘Being prevented by an order of the 
Senate from saying whether I concur in the 
conviction of the respondent as the Constitu- 
tion provides, or whether the impeachment 
is sustained as the rules direct, but believing 
that impeachment does not lie against a pri- 
vate citizen, and that, therefore, the Senate 
has no jurisdiction of this cause, without 
expressing any opinion upon the evidence, 
I answer—as a conclusion of law only, I 
answer not guilty.” 

These statements present the ground on 
which twenty-five senators, with the ex- 
ception of Senator Wright, voted against 
the conviction of Belknap. Being more 
than one-third of the sentors present and 
voting, they, of course, secured his acquittal 
on charges which the evidence abundantly 
proved. Though Belknap is guilty of the 
offenses charged, as most of these senators 
virtually admitted, yet, in their judgment, 
he could not be constitutionally convicted, 
because, being a private citizen at the time 
of the impeachment by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Court had no jurisdiction 
over him. We do not well see how these 
senators could have voted otherwise. The 
question of jurisdiction is so absolutely 
vital to the verdict as to make it a necessary 
element of a valid conviction; and, if so, 
then it could be affirmatively settled only 
“*by the concurrence of two-thirds of all the 
members present.” This was the ground 
taken by Senator Christiancy when the 
point was under discussion, and the sequel 
shows that he represented the views of more 
than one-third of the senators who voted 
upon the question. 

The result is that the Senate has estab- 
lished a precedent which declares that no 
person who is a private citizen at the time 
impeachment proceedings are instituted 
against him can be thus held amenable for 
offenses which he committed while holding 
a civil office under the United States. Be- 
ing a private citizen, the impeachment proj 
vided for by the Constitution does not lie 
against him. We believe this precedent to 
be right, and that it was far more important 
to establish it than to convict Belknap con- 
trary to what seems to us to be the true 
construction of the Constitution. We grant 
that the term impeachment and the method 
of procedure are borrowed from the com- 
mon law of the British Parliament; yet the 
persons liable to the process and the grounds 
thereof are specifically settled by the Con- 
stitution, and in respect to these points En- 
glish precedents are of no authority what- 
ever. What the Constitution says upon the 
subject we find in four different sections, 
which, being stated in their natural order 
and proper sequence, would read as follows: 

“The President, Vice-President, and all 
civil officers of the United States shall 
be removed from office on im ent for 
and conviction of treason, bribery, or other 
high crimes and misdemeanors. e House 
of Representatives shall have the sole power 
of impeachment and the Senate shall have 
the sole power to try all impeachments. 
Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not 
extend further than to removal from office 
and ualification to hold and enjoy any 








office of honor, trust, or profit under the 
i 
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United States; but the party convicted shall, 
nevertheless, be liable to indictment, trial, 
judgment, and punishment according to 
aw 


We have here six particulars, as follows: 
1. The persons who may be impeached— 
namely, the President, Vice-President, and 
all civil officers of the United States. 2. 
The offenses for which they may be im- 
peached—namely, treason, bribery, or other 
high crimes and misdemeanors. 3%. The 
penalty, on conviction—namely, removal 
from office. 4, The method of procedure— 
namely, impeachment by the House of 
Representatives and trial by the Senate 5. 
The limitation of the judgment to removal 
from office and disqualification to hold any 
office under the United States. 6. The liabili- 
ty of the person convicted to be indicted, 
tried, and punished for his offense according 
to law. 
Is there any authority here for impeach- 
ing an ex-President or an ex- Vice-President 
for offenses committed while in office? 
None whatever. And yet there is just as 
much authority for doing so as there is for 
impeaching a private citizen for offenses 
committed by him when acting as a civil 
officer of the United States. Such a citizen 
is not a civik officer of the United States, 
and, hence, does not come within the consti- 
tutional description of an impeachable 
person. He is excluded by the very terms 
of the description, unless we import into the 
Constitution the theory which would make 
the power of impeachment under it sub- 
stantially co-extensive with that possessd 
by the British Parliament. This would be 
a perversion of the Constitution, alike as to 
+ the persons liable to impeachment and as 
to the object of the process. The single 
object to be attained, as appearing on the 
very face of the provisions, is to protect the 
Government against corrupt civil officers; 
and, hence, it is declared that they shall 
be removed from office on conviction, and 
also declare that the judgment shall not 
extend beyond such removal and a dis 
qualification to hold office, with the proviso 
that they shall, nevertheless, be liable to in- 
dictment, trial, and punishment according 
to law. 

It being, then, conceded that Belknap was 
a private citizen at the time of his impeach- 
ment by the House of Representatives, 
there was no jurisdiction in the House to 
impeach him, and there was none in the 
Senate to try him. Precisely such a case 
has never before come before the Senate; 
and the country is to be congratulated, not 
on Belknap’s escape, but because it has 
escaped from the establishment of what 
would have been an exceedingly bad pre- 
cedent. Letacourt of law do justice to 
Belknap; yet he had better escape alto- 
gether rather than have the Senate usurp 
a power which the Constitution has not con - 
ferred upon it. 


Editorial Dotes. 


Tue Inquirer, the London Unitarian organ, 
is savage over the defection of young Mr. Nel- 
son, Lord Nelson’s son, to the Church of Rome. 
It says: “‘The whole incident is discreditable 
to all parties concerned. It is discreditable to 
the judgment of Lord Nelson; it is discredit- 
able to his son and to the priests who have been 
mixed up init. It adds one more exposure— 
if, indeed, any fresh exposure were needed—of 
the true tendency and character ef Ritualism, 
its Romeward proclivities and unhealthy mdral 
atmosphere. With regard to Mr. Nelson, his 
secession is no loss to Protestantism. If he 
had taken orders in the English Church, it is 
highly probable he would have become an ad- 
vanced Ritualist; instead of that, he has be- 
come a Roman Catholic—of the two positions 
by far the more logical and honest.” But M. 
D. Conway agrees with the opinion we have 
frequently advanced, that Ritualism has kept 
more people in the Church of England than it 
has sent to Rome. It is proved by the de- 
testation in which the Roman Catholics hold 
their “‘advanced Anglican” friends. Says 
Mr. Conway: “‘ You may have noted in the 
late correspondence between Lord Nelson and 
Father Bowden, if it has been noticed in Amer- 
ica, the scorn or even hatred which the Cath- 
olic manifests toward Ritualism. That feeling 
daily grows in intensity. The Catholic feels 
that the Ritualist is counterfeiting his best 
coins, stealing his thunder, and to some extent 
standing in the way of his success. And this 
is perfectly true. If the spirit of the recent 
laws putting down Ritualism should be carried 











out, the English Church would be reduced to a 
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place for mere evangelical sermonizing, hardly 
more attractive than some Nonconformist con- 
venticles. In that case there are thousands of 
people here who love symbols and forms, and 
mystical lamps and candles, people who have 
inherited the feelfmg that these pretty and 
antique things are religion; aud they are only 
kept from seeking themin the Roman Catholic 
Church by the extent to which their tastes have 
been hitherto satisfied in the ritualistic nation- 
al churches. For this reason the Roman Cath- 
olic Church rejoices in every judicial decision 
which tends to give them a monopoly of what 
charm may lie in candles, incense, and cos- 
tumes. On the other hand, the Ritualists ap- 
pear resolved not to give up, without a tremen- 
dous struggle, their right to be Anglican, and 
to have confessionals, candles, and things, too.”’ 
The Roman Catholics used to capture Fabers, 
aud Newmans, and Mannings; now their con- 
verts are more apt to be sentimental women 
and beardless boys. : 


HERE is a beautiful paragraph from The In- 
dian Mirror: “ All missionary work, under- 
taken in the right spirit, must produce good 
effect. But thé effect is definite in certain 
cases and not definite in others. A: mission- 
ary may cast abroad the seeds of truth and 
righteousness on all sides, and may haye no 
opportunity in his life-time to gather the 
harvests he has richly deserved. And there 
may be another who does all this, and at the 
same time finds the means, by Divine grace, of 
training up two or three souls according to 
the highest standard of truth and purity he 
may possess. Perhaps every one who under- 
takes the duties of a missionary should pay ati 
tention to both these branches of good work. 
Let him go where he is called, if his spirit urges 
him far and near. But let him also do the 
Master’s work at home,training up and ma- 
turing in goodness a few souls entrusted to his 
care. The legacy of the spirit must be left be- 
hind to the many and to the few; to the many 
in future and undeveloped goodness, to the 
few in definite forms of righteousness and 
truth.”” Wecan learn something from devout 
Theists. 


THE Congregationalist points a moral from the 
case of the Rev. Mr. Tilton, the Baptist clergy- 
man Who graduated at Dartmouth this year. It 
says: ‘‘Among the recent graduates of a New 
England college was aman who had reached 
the age of about fifty years. For fifteen years 
he had been a useful preacher in one of the 
most influential of Christian denominations ; 
but, having in early life enjoyed very limited 
privileges of education and finding himself pos 
sessed with an irresistible desire for wider study 
and culture, he laid aside the cares of his pro- 
fession, and, entering college with the lowest, 
has passed through its curriculum with honor. 
The case is probably without precedent. We, 
at least, have never heard of its parallel. And 
who will not feel an immense respect for this 
man, who would not confess himself too old to 
go toschool, even when he had nearly reached 
the end of half acentury? There are some 
things for boys and young men to remember in 
the light of such an example as this. And one 
is that learning is seldom fully appreciated until 
it is well nigh out of reach, and that they are 
wise who acquire what they can of it while it is 
an accepted time.’’ Sure enough, why should 
not a mfn enter college whenever he wants to ? 
Mr. Tilton not only studied hard, but won the 
respect and friendship of his classmates to an 
unusual degree. 


TuE Examiner and Chronicle still refuses to 
meet The Baptist Weekly, of this city, on the 
subject of the Baptist trustee law, or even to 
allow the name of that paper to get into its 
columns. But it snaps our note on the subject 
with not a little viciousness. We do not mind 
what it says of us, but we are surprised to hear 
it refer to the Baptist editors and pastors who 
have criticised the action of its editor on this 
subject as ‘‘maligners of the reckless and per- 
sistent type.’’ We are more anxious to be per- 
fectly fair than we are to be consistent or to 
appear to have been always exactly right, and 
it is proper to say that The Examiner and Chron- 
icle shows that, although but one of the Baptist 
associations had endorsed the proposed law 
under which their churches’ were to be asked 
to incorporate, it was their own fault if they 
did not know what was proposed. In October, 
1874, the bill was endorsed by the Southern 
New York Assoeiation, and was published in 
The Examiner and Chronicle and the attention 
of the churches ‘talled to it. In the last 
week of May, 1875, just before the summer 
meetings of the Association, The Examiner 
and Chronicle again published it, announced 
that an attempt would be made to have ‘it 
enacted at the next session, and asked any 
associations that might dissent from it to 
say so ; but their assent was not asked. Either 
because that paper was not widely read or be- 
cause nobody cared much about it, noattention 
was paid to the matter by the associations, and 
Dr. Bright went on and secured the enactment 
of the bill. We have thetassurance of distin- 





guished Baptists that they were greatly sur- 
prised ; but we do not see that they ought to 
have been. or 


Proctor Knott was not only ungentleman- 
ly but foolish, last week. His associates on 
the Judiciary Committee had ‘kindly fixed 
things so that he could be put before the coun- 
try once more in a semi-decent light. But he 
spoiled it all by jumping on his feet and in- 
dulging in a violent harangue, in which he 
charged Mr. Blaine with counterfeiting his ill- 
ness—about as mean a thing as ever an excited 
and angry man said. But the exculpation was 
recommitted, and it will not be brought to the 
surface again; so Mr. Knott is put before the 
publigin a worse plight than ever. Whom Blaine 
wishes to destroy he first makes mad, and his 
power inthis direction seems to remain with 
him. Whether he is politically dead or physical- 
ly playing ’possum, Mr. Knott can feelingly say 
to him: ‘‘O Julius Cesar! thou art mighty 
yet.” The morning after his speech Mr. Knott 
was confined to his bed, and nobody suspected 
him of “‘shamming’”’ on that occasion. 


NEARLY everybody agrees that Mr. Pierre- 
pont’s speeches have not been quite what they 
should be. There has been too much of the 
ring of toadyism, too much bowing down to 
the peculiar prejudices of Great Britain, too 
little of the dignity of an ambassador. But 
Mr. Pierrepont’s errors of judgment have been 
as ‘‘trifles light as air’? compared with the stu- 
pidity of that high and mighty functionary, 
the lord mayor of London. This man went in 
all the pomp of his official robes to the Ameri- 
can dinner on the 4th of July, and there ex- 
pounded the symbolism of the American flag, 
according to his own ideas. To quote from 
the New York Times’s correspondent : 

“The stars he had finally accepted as stand- 

ing for the thirteen original states—those imper- 
tinent, independent little twinklers that have 
since grown into planets of mighty magnitude 
and been joined by twenty-nine other stars, 
born out ef chaos. Thus far, good. But what 
did the stripes mean? At last the happy, origin- 
al thougbt had come to him that these sanguin- 
ary lines typified the marks of the lash on the 
backs of the American slaves.”’ 
It was a happy thought, considering that, if the 
public sentiment of England during the late 
Rebellion had brought forth fruit, there would 
have still been slaves to be lashed; and that the 
occasion of the speech was to celebrate a cen- 
tury’s progress, one of the results of which. 
has been the abolition of Negro slavery, which 
we inherited from England. 


....°*The moment a Connecticut man be- 
comes rich,’’ says Harper’s Weekly, “he makes 
a gift to Yale College. The number of persous 
who have made donations to the college library 
is so large that the tablets in the library build- 
ing have been entirely filled with names, and 
two new ones will sogn be placed in position, 
in which the following names of recent con- 
tributors will be cut: Henry Whiting Scott, 
Charles Howell Board, Henry Farnam, Othniel 
Charles Marsh, Frederick William Stevens, 
George Peabody Wetmore, James Dwight Dana, 
James Edward English, Richard Simpson Fel- 
lows, and Thomas Hooker.’’ But the number 
of ‘“‘rich Connecticut men’’ who have made 
gifts to Yale is not large enough, while the 
state itself has been very stingy. 


.... The Herald, now that Cesarism is out of. 
the way, is rather a Grant paper. It kindly: 
remarks: “‘ Our advice to Bluford Wilson, after 
reading the Plaisted evidence, is that he should 
abandon politics and President-making and 
resume agricultural pursuits. The United 
States does not regard the President as a thief, 
and the more his enemies try to prove him to 
be so the more the people like him. It would 
not surprise us to see the President go out of 
office as popular as when he was first elected.’ 
Twenty thousand committees of investigation,, 
each with a special Bluford Wilson swearing’ 
to all he knows, will not blot out the memory 
of Appomatox Court House and the famoug 
apple tree.” f 

-...The proposed Episcopal cathedral up- 
town in New York is still keptin mind. Says 
a Public Ledger correspondent: ‘That other 
project, a grand cathedral in the upper part of 
the city, to cost $2,000,000, or thereabout, is in 
good hands. The committee having the mat; 
ter in charge has not been idle, and will make a 
report to the next Diocesan Convention, ta 
meet ina few weeks from now. It is under- 
stood that they have fixed upon a site, and, with 
that assured, there is every reason to believe 
that the necessary subscriptions will be speed- 
ily fortheoming.’’ We had understood that the 
site was already bought, 


....“ Simplicity and directness,” according 
to that guide to holiness, The Saturday Review, 
“is one main secret of profitable and, there- 
fore, interesting preaching. We are not pre- 
pared to add, as is often done, that brevity is 
another. A sermon may be too short, as wellas 
too long ; and, while too many preachers com- 
press a ‘forty-parson power’ of dullness into 
twenty minutes, there are others to whom one 





can listen for an hour without a thought of 
weariness,’’ The same paper wishes the Angli- 
can clergy could preach without any preceding 
service. 4 


....The Church of England Temperance 
Society has been trying the experiment of es- 
tablishing stalls for the sale of non-intox- 
icating drinks, Thirteen of these stalls have 
been opened in London, and their success has 
encouraged the Society to extend the system to 
other towns. <A plan has also been devised to 
send wheelbarrows through thé agricultural 
districts at harvest time, in order to supply the 
harvesters with temperance drinks. Our only 
‘*temperance drinks’? on the streets of New 
York are Croton water and acid lemonade. 


....The present number of Episcopal com- 
municants in Massachusetts is 14,110, the con- 
firmations during the past year 1,312; an in 
crease in confirmations over the year previous 
of 159, and the number of Sunday-school 
scholars, 12,016. Of the money raised during 
the year, $454,052 was used for religious work 
in the parishes and $64,213 for outside benevo- 
lent purposes. The Episcopal Church in Mas- 
sachusetts is a gainer at the expense of the 
Unitarians. 

.»--Anew musical notation has been devised, 
which is said to make ndte-reading simple and 
easy. The device consists in putting a figure 
in the head of each note—1 for do, 2 for re, 3 
for me, and so on—which is “a great advantage 
to those who are not skilled in the art of sing- 
ing by note’; and it is claimed for this new 
notation that it is a help to those who wish to 
learn to sing. Fillmore Brothers, of Cincin- 
nati, publish the music-books arranged on this 
plan, 


....“‘ The introduction of more form into the 
Congregational churches of New England is 
very noticeable. Nearly all the country con- 
gregations repeat the Lord’s Prayer in concert, 
and one never can tell, these days, whether to 
expect the benediction standing or sitting.’? So 
says the Springfield Republican. We are glad 
to note the progress in New England of cus- 
toms which have long been common among all 
denominations hereabouts. 


-...This year the cholera in India, according 
to The Indian Mirror, seems to have been more 
widespread in its ravages than ever. In the 
course of three days the village of Golwood, in 
the Bombay Presidency, was depopulated by 
this fell disease and is now deserted by the re- 
mainder of the inhabitants, who have sought 
shelter in the adjacent hills. A fund is being 
raised by public subscription at Bombay for the 
relief of the distressed villagers. 


...-A member of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church offered, a while ago, a prize of $200 for 
a tract upon “‘ The Nature, Design, and Proper 
Observance of the Sabbath.” One hundred and 
eight manuscripts were received by the com- 
mittee of award, which was composed of E. T. 
Baird, D.D., M. D. Hodge, D.D., and Charles 
H. Read, D.D. After a careful examination, 
an essay written by the Rev. James Stacy, of 
Newnan, Ga., was selected as the best, 

...-The “independent voter” is wrong in 
pitching into Mr. Thomas B. Reed of Portland, 
the regular Republican candidate for Congress 
in the first Maine district. Mr. Reed is a man 
of unimpeachable character, high ability, and 
solid eloquence; and, although still a young man, 
he has won renown inthe Maine attorney-gen- 
eralship and elsewhere. If Mr. Hamlin and Mr. 
Blaine want him elected, so much better for 
their judgment. 

....A century plant with a thousand buds 
and blossoms is on exhibition in Boston, for the 
benefit of the Old South Fund. What kind of 
a plant will the church itself choose to exhibit 
when it collects money to pay for its Back 
Bay “mosque,” as F. B. Sanborn calls it? It 
has four stores, worth a million, intact; but 
then, you know, it is better to raise money in 
any way rather than by selling a business block. 


....-Says The Standard of the Cross: ‘It is 
very difficult for an outsider to see why Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists should jostle 
each other. So long as it is necessary for them 
to exist as separate denominations they can- 
not preach Christian union with much force to 
the rest of us.””» They don’t jostle each other 
particularly nowadays. Each goes its own 
gait. 

-»».-Mexico Academy, at Mexico, N. Y., cele 
brates its fiftieth anniversary on the 23d and 
Ath of this month, to which all foreign stu- 
dents and officers are invited. The exercises 
will consist of addresses by men of national 
reputation, and of toasts, speeches, personal 
reminiscences, historical sketches, a banquet, 
music, etc. 

...-It is not generally known that Dr. Holmes 
invented the common hand stereoscope. Such 
is the fact, however, and his work has been 
given to the world without the protection of a 
patent, although with the name of the “ Holmes 
Stereoscope.”” He has a great collection of 
stereoscopic views from all parts of the earth. 


-s+»Rey. Charles 8. Smith, of Montpelier, 





declines the degree of D.D. He wrote to the 
authorities of Middlebury College that: he 
thought such marks of honor ought not to be 
announced to the world, but ought to be al- 
lowed to slumber in the college records. This 
is rather too conspicuous modesty. 


.»..Bishop Howe, of Central Pennsylvania, 
suggests the erection of a memorial church at 
Gettysburg, to be called the ‘‘Church of the 
Prince of Peace.” The Bishop has issued a 
circular letter inviting all personsin the North 
and South to join in the erection of the 
building. 

....-New buildings for the use of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Divinity School at Philadel- 
phia are to be erected on the ground recently 
purchased by the trustees upon the Darby 
Road. The school evidently does not want to 
be beaten all out by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 


....Petroleum is very plentiful in Upper 
Burmah, At Yeynangyound there are at pres- 
ent about 150 wells. The daily out-turn is esti- 
mated at 15,000 viss, The total quantity of 
earth-oil yielded by the wells of the province is 
6,600,000 viss, or 10,31244 tons per annum. 

«+e.The proposed Conference of Librarians 
is now appointed to be held at Philadelphia, on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, October 
4th—6th, in the rooms of the Historical Socie- 
ty. The committee in charge is Justin Winsor, 
Wm. F. Poole, and Lloyd P. Smith. 


...- Your last week’s remarks for our benefit 
were needlessly surly, Mr. Methodist. Of course 
we know that preachers’ ‘meetings have no au- 
thority, and we are perfectly willing that they 
should disagree with us, although the Boston 
one happened to be on our side. 


....1t is stated that the Rev. Orby Shipley, a 
well-known Ritualistic clergyman in the Church 
of England, has joined the Church of Rome. 
Mr. Shipley always was rather eccentric and 
flighty, but he isa man of ability, and so we 
hope the story is not true. 


...sThe Portsmouth Republicans elected 
their candidate for mayor, last week, by 332 
majority—a gain of nearly 500—and the new 
council is also strongly Republican. Ports- 
mouth is congressman and brewer Frank 
Jones’s (Democrat) home. 


.-.. The Baptists now have foursmall churches 
among the Dakota Scandinavians. Two Scan- 
dinavian Baptist clergymen have lately made a 
missionary tour among these churches. The 
Scandinavians in the Territory number between 
15,000 and 16,000 persons. 


----A letter with 1,500 signatures was pub- 
lished yesterday asking Gen. Butler to permit 
the use of his name as a candidate for Congress 
from the Lowell district. ‘‘No apprehensions 
are felt that he will decline,’’ says the facetious 
dispatch. 


..»»The Sunday-school Union of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church has authorized the dis- 
tribution of 10,000 copies of a tract by Prof. 
Tayler Lewis, entitled “A Plea for the Sab- 
bath.”’ A deserved compliment to a valuable 
tract. 

«...A ‘writer in The Englishman’s Saturday 
Evening Journal says that Viceroy Lytton’s 
health is ‘‘ in far from a satisfactory state, and 
I should not be surprised at his retirement be- 
fore the en of the approaching cold season.” 


«e+eLThis clever ‘‘personal’’ advertisement 
from the St, Louis Globe-Democrat was going the 
rounds of the press up to last Saturday: 
“8. J, T.—Have looked in vain for your letter. 
Write and all will be forgiven.”’ 


.-.-The history of Cambridge, upon which 
Rev. Lucius R. Paige has been engaged during 
the past twenty years, will be published in a few 
months. Mr. Paige is a Universalist minister 
and an industrious antiquarian. 


«».. The King of Portugal presented the Prince 
of Wales with 1,000 bottles of the best and 
oldest Madeira during the visit of His Royal 
Highness to Lisbon. This ought to last him 
quite a while. 

---»There are 12,000 men and boys in San 
Francisco looking for work. It is all very well 
to “‘go West’; but you mustn’t go too far, or 
the Mongolians will be after you, or rather be- 
fore you. 


-... The editors of the New Yorker Demokrat 
(German daily) vindicated their rights by 
striking, last Monday week, and there was no 
paper next day. 

....Rev. Dr. Hepworth assumes the debt of 
his church, $125,000, and starts with his burden 
this week for Saratoga, to be the guest of 
Judge Hilton. 

-».-Commodore Vanderbilt had a relapse 
last week, but was a little better Sunday, when 
he received the communion at the hands of Dr. 
Deems. 

....The next Church Congress (Episcopal) 
is not very far off how. It meets in Boston, 
Noy. 12th. Bishop Paddock will preside. 


....Dr. Tyng’s tent-work is bearing good 
fruit. as 


,..-Huxley is here. 
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Religions Putelligener. 


A CONFERENCE has been held in Paris, with 
a view to avert the long-threatened schism in 
the Reformed Church of France. A basis of 
agrecément has been accepted by the negotia- 
tors, but ultimate success is by no means 
assured. The Synod of 1872, it will be remem- 
bered, adopted a Declaration of Faith and made 
the Apostles’ Creed the symbol of the Church 
It required ministers to accept the Declaration 
and prescribed certain electoral qualifications 
forlaymen. The Liberal party strenuously op- 
posed this action and have refused to submit 
to the rules of the Synod. The Liberals are in- 
clined to Rationalism. They deny the super- 
natural element in Christianity and do not 
want to be fettered by any creed at all. Ig- 
noring the qualifications prescribed by the 
Synod in their consistorial elections, the 
Liberals conducted them in their own 
gway. Consequently, the minister of pub- 
lie worship annulled them. From this ruling 
the Liberals took an appeal to the Council of 
State, which has not yet given its decision, 
Meantime, the minister of worship Das intimat- 
ed that, in case of disruption, he refuse to 
recognize and subsidize a new church ; but will 
accept the Orthodox party as following more 
closely the original constitution. As_ this 
would leave the Liberals without state recogni- 
tion and aid, they have made overtures to the 
Orthodox party, through commissioners’ ap- 
pointed by a convention held at Nismes for 
reconciliation. The commissioners met the 
permanent commission of the Synod in Paris, 
and a basis of agreement was _ negotia- 
ted, subject to the approval of the Synod 
on the Orthodox side and of the Nismes 
Convention on the other. The Liberals 
agrecd that the Declaration of 1872 should be 
accepted as the general faith of the Church; 
that their pastors should not attack it while in 
the discharge of their official duties; and that 
all such attacks should be repressed by all the 
disciplinary penalties at the command of the 
various ecclesiastical bodies. They also agreed 
to suspend their appeal to the Council of State. 
On the Orthodox side the permanent commission 
consented to recommend the Synod to amend 
the rule of 1872 requiring every candidate for the 
ministry to subscribe to the Declaration of Faith 
before consecration, so as to say “the act of 
consecration shall declare that the Declaration 
of Faith’? was read to the candidate. The 
Nismes Convention has accepted this compro- 
mise by a large majority. From the Orthodox 
ranks, however, strong protests have come. 
Mr. Vaurigaud, a member of the Permanent 
Commission, the Presbyterial Council of Tou- 
louse, and several conferences of ministers have 
declared against the basis, as a ruinous sur- 
render of the Declaration of Faith, and stren- 
uous efforts will be made to prevent its adop- 
tion by the Synod. 


-...The Baptists are having a little trouble 
with the secretaryship of their Board of 
Foreign Missions. Hitherto there have been 
two secretaries ; but recently it occurred toa 
zealous and influential brother that money 
might be saved by disnf®sing one of them. The 
choice fell upon Dr. Garner, who has been a 
most efficient secretary, and at the last meeting 
of the Board he was not re-elected, The matter, 
it is said, was hurried through ata scanty mect- 
ing and ina way not yery creditable to those 
concerned. Certain it is that the Boston minis- 
ters have felt called upon to protest very 
strongly against the measure, and a meeting 
has been called for its reconsideration. To 
complicate matters, the zealous brother afore- 
said had a friend about the office; and his 
salary had to be raised. This, with additional 
clerk hire, have already made the current ex- 
penses $1,400 a year more than they were 
under the old order, to say nothing of the in- 
ferior service, Upon the whole, the zealous 
brother does uot appear in the best light; and 
the Board, having been led captive by him at 





__ his will, has now to undo its work. 


en <The Seventh-Day Adventists form the 
best organized, most energetic, and most pros- 
perous branch of that faith. They have well- 
established educational, health reform, and 
printing institutions at Battle Creek and pros- 
ecute a vigorous missionary work. They have 
several missionaries in Europe, and their latest 
enterprise is the publication of a weekly paper 
at Bale, Switzerland, in the French language, 
to disseminate their doctrines. The Life and 
Advent Union is another organization of Ad- 
ventists. Its annual camp-meeting, at which 
the denominational business is transacted, 
opens at Wolfboro’, N. H., August 12th. The 
Union holds to “the doctrine of Life only in 
Christ, the personal, proximate advent of our 
Lord Jesus, and all sentiments calculated to 
spread vital godliness.”’ 


....-A conference of six or seven ministers of 
the Lutheran Synod of Tennessee was lately 
held, at which, according to a Lutheran paper, 
some singular doctrines were adopted. It was 
declared that “baptism effects regeneration and 
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imparts everlasting salvation to them that re- 
ceive the same in faith’’; that by ‘‘sins against 
conscience the grace of baptism is lost-’’; that 
a ‘‘believer in the time of the New Testament 
is no more bound to the observance of the 
Sabbath”; and that ‘ignorant people are not 
to be admitted to the sacrament.’’ The fol- 
lowing lucid thesis on the Bible needs, like the 
Galesburg rule, a lucid interpreter: ‘‘The 
Word of God is always to be understood literal- 
ly—not always properly; but figuratively, for 
cogent reasons.”’ 

++..The services in a symbolical Lutheran 
church are described in the last number of The 
American Lutheran. The men, when they 
came into the church, “stood still in their pews 


_afew moments, held their hats before their 


faces,’ and engaged in silent prayer. After the 
first hymn was sung the minister appeared in 
“a black gown of extraordinary size and ro- 
tundity.”” He “repeatedly bowed to a little 
crucifix that stood on the altar between the 
candlesticks” and prayed ‘‘ with his face toward 
the crucifix and his back toward the congrega- 
tion.”? In his sermon he told the people they 
ought to be thankful “‘that now they have the 
true Lutheran doctrine preached and the true 
sacraments administered, which they never had 
here before.”’ 


....Bishop- Howe, of Central Pennsylvania, 
appeals for funds to erect a memorial church at 
Gettysburg, to be called the ‘‘Church of the 
Prince of Peace.” ‘Let all estrangements,”’ 
says the Bishop, “ be buried beneath its walls ; 
all animosities forgotten in the pious co- 
operation of those who rear them. Let every 
stone be a monument to some hero who fell in 
the deadly strife. Friends of the departed— 
North and South—in this sanctuary Place 
memorial windows, liminous with their names 
and with the symbols of their faith. On their 
behalf give the books out of which God may be 
worshiped and his people edified.”’ 


.«..The resolutions of the Lutheran General 
Council at Galesburg declaring that ‘‘Lutheran 
pulpits are for Lutheran ministers only and 
Lutheran altars for Lutheran communicants 
only’? are likely to be the means of bringing 
the Iowa Synod into the Council. This synod 
has hitherto held aloof from the Council, wait- 
ing for it to declare that the famous rule must 
be taken literally, and not in ad ‘‘educational ” 
sense. The Synod has adopted resolutions 
warmly approving the position of the Council 
and expressing the hope that it will “im- 
movably adhere ” to it. 


..+e The second case under the English Wor- 
ship Regulation Act has just been decided by 
Lord Penzance. The Rey. Mr. Tooth was ac- 
cused of celebrating the holy communion with 
unauthorized ceremonies and vestments. He 
elevated the elements, hada procession, and 
used candles, incense, etc. No defense was 
put in. Lord Penzance decided against Mr. 
Tooth,-and admonished him to discontinue the 
objectionable practices. If this monition 
should not be heeded, measures may be taken 
to have this troublesome member extracted. 


...-It will be a surprise to many to learn that 
the Mohammedans outnumber the Christians 
in British India fifty to one. There are less 
than 900,000 Christians, while the number of 
Mohammedans is estimated to reach quite 50,- 
000,600, In some districts they form 80 per 
cent. of the population. The Pull Mall Gazette 
says: ‘There seems little reason to doubt that 
the Mahommedans have gained ground far 
more rapidly among the Hindus under our 
(British) rule than they did in the days of their 
own supremacy.”’ 


....The Anglican Bishopric of Calcutta is 
still vacant. Nobody desiresit. It was offered 
to Dr. Farrar and Moorhouse, who declined it. 
When the project of a new diocese, with its 
seat at Lahore, was set on foot, it was hoped 
that the See of Calcutta, by being thus reduced, 
would be more acceptable. But it does not 
seemto beso. The Rev. Alfred Blomfield has 
just been offered it; but respectfully declines. 
The new Bishopric of Lahore has been tendered 
to the Rev. Francis Baring, son of the Bishop 
of Durham. 


...- Religious persecution, it would appear 
from statements made to the Leeds Baptist 
District Association, is not yet at an end in 
England. The Baptist minister of Borough- 
bridge stated that the Anglican clergyman at 
that village punishes the children who visit the 
Baptist or Wesleyan Sunday-school by making 
them objects of derision to the other scholars 
of the Church day-school, which all are obliged 
toattend. Other delegates from the rural dis- 
tricts made similar reports of persecution. 


.-.-A call will shortly be published for a 
joint convention of the ministers of the two 
Presbyterian Synods of Missofri—the northern 
and southern. The fraternal meeting is to be 
held for the purpose of agreeing upon a plan 
of co-operation to sustain feeble churches and 
educational institutions. ‘‘ There are,” it said, 
“in both synods a large number of feeble 
churches, that would soon feel the reviving 


influences of practical fraternity.” The econ- 
vention is to be held in September. 


....Father O’Keeffe denies Mr. Disraeli’s 
statement to Parliament that he submitted 
voluntarily to Cardinal Cullen. He says the 
Cardinal has oppressed him; the government 
boards have worked against him ; he has been 
prevented from prosecuting bis suit to final 
judgment; his chapels have been taken from 
him ; his house has been broken over his head; 
and he has been a close prisoner for more than 
a year, expecting relief by death only. 


.... According to the accounts of correspond- 
ents of Catholic journals, a Catholic society has 
been formed in Rome, with ‘its headquarters 
in Trastevere, under the yery shadow of the Vat- 
ican,’’ for the purpose of. securing for the peo- 
ple the right to elect the Pope and bishops. It 
is said the society is becoming numerous. 


...-Dr. Butcher, the Episcopal Bishop of 
Meath, Ireland, committed suicide, July 30th. 
He was suffering from congestion of the lungs, 
and, becoming delirious, while his attendants 
were absent, he put an end to his life witha 
razor. He was the second son of Admiral 
Butcher and was 65 years of age. 


....The destruction by the Roman Catholics 
of the Protestant church at Oka, Canada, last 
fall, has been followed by the notification to 
the pastor who cares for the Protestant Indians 
there that he must Jeave in twenty-four hours. 


....The Canada Presbyterian Church (re- 
united) reports for 1876 33 presbyteries, 1076 
congregations, 664 ministers, 82,186 communi- 
cants, of whom 11,247 were added during the 
year, and total contributions $939,690. 


....The Bishop of Rochester, England, when 
he takes possession of the new See of St. 
Albans, to which he has been elected, will have 
the very comfortable income of $80,000, 


....A Congregational church of 23 members 
was organized at Lamberton, Minn., July 25th ; 
and another at Burns, Minn., of nine members, 
July 27th. 


....-Lord Charles Hamilton has joined the 
Church of Rome and become a Jesuit priest. 
He officiates at the Pro-Cathedral of Kensing- 
ton. 


Publisher's Department, 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








AstuMA.—Thousands of the worst cases 
of Asthma have been relieved by using 
Jonas WHITcoMB’s REMEDY. In no case of 
purely asthmatic character has it failed to 
give relief. 





LANDS FOR SALE. 


OnE of the choicest farming sections in 
the country is in Southwest Missouri; and 
the many people throughout the East and 
West who are meditating a move cannot do 
better than settle in this territory. They 
should, at least, take a tour of inspection; 
and if, when satisfied with the advantages 
of the country, they care to purchase, free 
transportation to the lands will be furnished 
by the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Com- 
pamy. There are now 1,200,000 acres for 
sale in Southwest Missouri, embracing first- 
class stock farms, excellent agricultural 
lands, and the best tobacco region in the 
West. Short winters, no grasshoppers, 
good markets, and a healthy country are 
the most striking advantages. The land 
sells at from $2.50 to $10 an acre, with easy 
payments. For full particulars about these 
choice lands write to A. L. Deane, Land 
Commissioner, St. Louis, Mo. 





GORHAM & CO. 


As several mis-statements have occurred 
with reference to the cost of the magnifi- 


cent Century Vase of Gorham & Co,, at 
the Centennial Exhibition, we are author- 


ized to say that the value is estimated at 
$25,000—probably as costly an article as is 
seen among the silver-ware exhibits. 





No more puny children, decayed teeth, 
or yellow bread, if you will use Herrick 
Allen’s Gold Medal Saleratus. There is 
nothing equal to it. It i8 far superior to 
soda to use with cream tartar. Bread or 
Biscuit raised by it is more easily digested 
than by any other. Try one paper, and 
you will not fail to use it after. Have the 
Gold Medal or none. Grocers and Drug- 


gists keep it. " 
Dr. m’s Tooth Tablets. 








ABOUT ORGANS. 


AN article in a recent number of The In- 
terior has attracted our attention, from the 
facta@that the writer thereof deprecates the 
course pursued by many journalists of 
commenting upon the so-called piano war 
and exposing ‘‘ the ways that are dark” of 
many dealers in bogus pianos and organs, 
yet leaving their constituents (the public) 
in the dark also as to which pianos and 
organs are reliable and worthy of confi- 
dence, claiming that the journalist owes it 
to his patrons to inform them what they 
may buy, as well as what they should avoid, 
thus discharging his first duty—which is to 
his readers—without fear or favor of any 
one, letting the credit or discredit, as the 
case may be, fall where it may. While we 
cannot entirely agree with the writer allud- 
ed to, or accept his conclusions, for reasons 
that appear to us obvious and which he— 
were he a journalist—would readily appre- 
ciate, but which we have neither the time 
nor space to explain in detail, still his prin - 
ciple may be, in the main, correct; and a 
greater degree of candor and independence 
in this matter on the part of journalists 
would unquestionably be productive of 
good results. 

There can be no doubt that the matter 1s 
becoming one of great importance to al 
classes, and especially to those whose lim- 
ited means will not admit of the purchase 
of a piano, and yet who desire to give their 
children a musical education and feel 
obliged to content themselves with the less 
expensive, but really efficacious and service- 
able instrument—the parlor organ. This 
class predominate largely at all times, and 
more especially at present, when there is a 
disposition among all classes to economize; 
and a large number who in ordinarily pros- 
percus times would be inclined to buy a 
piano now content themselves with an 
organ, thus swelling the number of organ- 
buyers to an extent that is surprising to 
persons who have given the subject little 
attention. 

An organ, if properly built and honestly 
made, will withstand the effects of a great 
many years of constant use; while a_poor 
organ, cheaply built, of inferior materials, 
becomes useless in a short time, one or two 
years often proving sufficient to render it 
practically worthless. It is not enough that 
the tone should be pleasing in its character. 
The organ, as a machine, should be perfect, 
constructed upon scientifically correct prin- 
ciples, and of the very best material that 
can be obtained. The case, whether elegant 
in design or not, should be substantial, 
strongly and firmly made and finished ina 
workmanlike manner, both internally and 
externally. If it is slighted in either of 
these respects, a buyer may safely conclude 
that it is slighted in all. The bellows should 
be capacious and firm, yet easy of opera- 
tion. The action should be simple, else it 
is apt to become disabled by use. The 
tone should combine both depth and breadth 
with purity, delicacy, and power. It is 
possible to obtain each of these character- 
istics witout sacrificing either of the oth- 
ers. An organ can hardly be said to ap- 
proximate to perfection in tone in which 
either one of these qualities has been sacri- 
ficed to obtain in a more eminent degree 
either of the others. 

There are, without doubt, several organs 
manufactured that combine in a greater or 
less degree of excellence the essential qual- 
ities above specified; but we cannot now 
enumerate them, though we willagree with 
the correspondent of The Interior in this: 
that of all those which might be mentioned 
there is none that combines these excellent 
features in a more perfect manner than 
does the Parlor Organ, manufactured by 
the Loring & Blake Organ Co., of Worces- 
ter, Mass., and Toledo, Ohio. He has ac- 
corded to this organ a great deal of praise 
that is, we think, justly bestowed. While 
we are not prepared to say that the Palace 
Organ is the best organ manufactured 
(although it may be), yet we can truthfully 
say that it is, in our opinion, fully the 
equal of any other and possesses many in- 
trinsically vdluable features that we find in 
no other organ of which we have a person- 
al knowledge. This organ has been thor- 
oughly tested, and received the endorse- 
ment of some of our most competent tone 
critics, while there is about it that air of 
thoroughly substantial elegance,that appear- 
ance of finished workmanship that carries 
conviction at first sight that it is, indeed, 
reliable. We are also personally acquainted 
with the managers of this company, at To- 
ledo, O., and cannot speak too highly in 
praise of the honorable and truly, liberal 
course marked out by them for their own 
guidance in transacting their business, 
which has grown to be one of great mag- 
nitude. They are entitled to the full con- 
fidence of our readers, who will, we trust, 
take into full consideration the claims of 
the Palace Organ to their favor hefore buy 





Just the thing for trayelers. 


ing elsewhere. 
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DEARBORN SEMINARY, CHICAGO, 
ILL. 


WE surrender a portion of our adver- 
tising space this week to the anngunce- 
ment of this old and distinguished semi- 
nary of learning, which has a central, con- 
venient, and charming situation on one of 
the great residence avenues of Chicago, the 
metropolis of the West, which has had a 
most successful career of nearly. twenty 
years, under the principalship of Prof. Z. 
Grover, A. M., one of the most careful, 
judicious, and painstaking educators of the 
Great West. The addition to this eminent 
school of the Rev. L. D. Mansfield, A. M., 
and Mrs. Mansfield, who occupy the ele- 
gant and commodious marble edifice 999 
Wabash Avenue, as their residence and 
the home of the young ladies from abroad, 
and the opening of special schools of music 
and art cannot fail to make this establish- 
ment one of the most attractive and com- 
plete in all its appointments to be found in 
the country, and to draw to it a large 
patronage from adjacent cities, towns, and 
other states. 

During the connection of Mr. and Mrs. 
Mansfield with Rockland Institute, at 
Nyack-on-Hudson, THe INDEPENDENT had 
frequent occasion to notice jin the most 
favorable terms that popular school, which 
gained under their management a national 
reputation and graduated students from a 
large number of the states of the Union; 
and it has no hesitation in expressing the 
conviction that in their new and larger 
field of educational work they will con- 
tribute their full quota of noble endeavor 
to make the educational advantages of the 
Great West equal to those enjoyed in the 
East. 


HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER. 


THE INDEPENDENT Is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: Ist. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you bave 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-third cents a montn. It 
your paper does not stop promptly thereupon 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
** postal” at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 
money, 








OUR WESTERN OFFICE. 


Our advertising friends in the West will 
see by referring to page 12 that Mr. Wm. 
L. Heaton, former manager of the office of 
THE INDEPENDENT in Chicago, has resumed 
that position, owing to the retirement of 
Mr. John P. Fisk. Mr. Heaton will be 
found at 159 Dearborn street, Chicago 





SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check. 





“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the “ Providence” 
Wringer, ic Premium Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now give away 
this Wringer for 8 new subscribers, witb 
$9, ora renewal of an old subscription (not 
in arrears) 8 years, with $9; the regular 
price of the Wringer heing $s. 





Moore’s Hix (inp.) CoLLEGE.—Begins 
September 4th. Parents desiring their sons 
and daughters to attend college in a healthy 
town, where there are no 7 -shops, will 
do well to address Rev. J. P. D. Joun, 
A. M. President. 


WHEN visiting 1 New York or Centennial 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 
gage express. European plan. 850 rooms, 

Restaurant first-class. ices moderate, 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 











PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE. 


THE proprietors of Hostetter’s Stomach 
Bitters promise nothing in behalf of this 
famous tonic and regulating elixir which it 
will not perform. No pretensions irrecon- 
cilable with common sense are made in ref- 
erence to it; but evidence of the most pos- 
itive nature has been accumulating for over 
a quarter of a century in its behalf, which 
proves it to be a reliable preventive and 
curative of malarial diseases, an efficient 
and genial tonic and general corrective, and 
specially valuable in cases where the bow 
els, liver, stomach, or urinary organs are 
affected. Debility, the source from whence 
so many bodily evils spring, is entirely rem- 
edied by the invigorative action of the Bit- 
ters, which arrests premature decay and 
repairs losses of nervous and muscular 
power, while improving the appetite and 
rendering digestion easy. 





MOODY AND SANKEY’S “GOSPEL 
HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS.” 


In our issue of October 28th we gave 
notice that the price of THE INDEPENDENT 
would be reduced from and after that date 
to $3—postage being paid by us; and also 
that we would present to each person 
sending us a year’ssubscription in advance 
a@ copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns and Sacred Songs,” postage free. 
We are pleased to state that from the time 


the offer was made immense orders for this 
popular book have been sent us by old 
and new subscribers, and we are daily 
sending them to all parts of the country 
and Canada. There will be no delay what- 
ever, after this, in filling orders. Subscri- 
bers can depend upon the book being sent 
from our office within 24 hours after the 
receipt of their order. Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private individuals can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 


book as a gratuity on subscribing for or re- 
newing their subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any 
other premium must designate specially 
what they want; otherwise none will be 
sent. 





A .LiFe-insurance policy in a company 
like the Untrep States, of New York, is 
better than an equivalent amount in gold. 
Gold may be stolen; but the policy is a 
sort of money-order, ‘of no use to a robber, 
and is a lien on firmly-located funds. The 
superintendent of agencies at the home 
office, 261 Broadway, is arranging for good 
local agents. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best 
n the world. The inventor has used this splendid 
Hair Dye for 37 years, with benefit to the hair and no 
tajury | . his health—proof that it is the only true and 
gerte Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 

isappointaient: no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
ill effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and beau- 
tiful Black or Brown. Sold and properly applied at 
BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond street, N 
Y. Sold by ail druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 
trived pe to appesr each hair Ps issuing from the 
skin, the hair being exactly o They: same shade and 
exture as the growing hair. are so extent the 
cannot be detected. Made a "st BATCHELOR’ 
celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond st., Ne ew York. 














Immediately 
Relieved 


BY SYRUP BROMIDE OF CHLORAL. 
This preparation never fails to relieve the most 
severe cases of neuralgia and nervous headache, 
produces sleep, and absolutely certain to allay all 
nervous excitement. It cures the nervous excite- 
ment caused by strong — and destroys the appe- 
titeforthe same. Prepared by W. H. ADDERLEY, 
Ss. Cincinnati. "Ohio. Price 50 cents per 
ottle. 





‘*A DECIDED ADVANCE.’’ 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Inst. Fair. 


NEW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Progess” of 
the American Institute, Nov., 1875, andthe “ Scott 
Legacy Medal” of the Franklin Institute, Oct.. 1875. 


No other Sewing Machine in the ro 
has an “AUTOMATIC TENSION” 
any other of its Characteristic Peatieen. 

Call and examine or send for prospectus. 
HOME OFFICE 658 Broadway, 
(Cor. BOND St.), New York. 


‘| Smithnight’s Asthma 1 Remedy 

—the only sure remedy, is 

SSS Price. pe peckagh 
Address, 


ouls Smithnight, ‘Chemist, ¢ Cleveiana, Oo 








TENTS! TENTS! 
S. HEMMENWAY, Sail Maker, 


over Wall Street Ferry House, New York 

° 
is now prepared to fur- 
nish at the most reason- 
able rates and at the 
shortest notice 


TENTS 


= = Of all Ronis. for the use 

















> Camp Meetings. Pho- 
tographers. Sports- 
men, Lawns, eic. 


ALSO 
AWNINGS, 
CANVAS COVERS 
of all kinds, 
Boat Sails, ete. 


~. All questions cheerfully 
answered. All orders 
promptly attended to. 
. Send for Circulars and 
Price List. Address 


7 & HEMMENWAY. 


over Wall Street Ferry 
House (South §t.), 


NEW YORK. 


MEZZORGRAPH. 


A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL ART. 


The finest connoisseurs of the me nae New World are now looking upon the MEZZORCRAPH 
ART with wonder and amazem Years of constant thous ht, study, and experiment 
have develo this CREAT ART, wade brings before the canew $c ence of producing a 
Picture thate surpasses, in Softness, Br Brilliangy. and Beaut day pee ho ‘ainting, and has not been 
_surpassed by any artisticskill aah furnished by the org orgrap h Co. can not be purchas 
at any other Publishing House in Ai ‘Ameri ae WHAT IS iT Pe-ltisnota pay Be raving; 
itisnots Chromo; ne nots Pho’ gtograpn: itis not s Mezzotint; itis not an Ol! Painting; 
itis nota Lithograph 3 tie a Mezz he 
first edition of of 20,000 exhausted. 


THE QUEEN cry MEZZORGRAPE 00, No, 155 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Are now offering to the readers of this paper 2 oy —- et 100,000 copies of this new and beautiful 


THE CROSS OF ROSES. 


A pictare that PREACHE: ornament and sermon combi: VELY FEMALE fn 
@omber garb, the type of pec rd By ean ra She bemoans her ol Lay fe, = toe poe A es ee CROSS, 
finally discovers one entwined with roses. Being about to embrace this embiem of temptation, she discovers that the 
Toses me) interwoven with thorns. She drops it in despair, and cries: be fo ross I can not Bear.” bere a 
form appears, bearing the plain cross of true faith, exclaiming: “I AM THE WAY.” The som b of the 
femaie oy beautifully contrasted with the light robe and graceful drapery of JESUS, ADVANCING IN firs MILD 
MAJESTY, while the dark foreground is artistically relieved by the rays of HOPE and FAITH, as reflected from the 
presence of the DIVINE MEDIATOR, imposing grandeur to earth and sky. It is sublime in conception, grand in 
execution. 

As a vivid picture, a gem of art, an ornament, and impressive lesson, the picture possesses an especiality which 
commends it to every HEART and HOUSEHOLD. Send for the picture at once. — will be more than SATISFIED. 
Orders will be filled in their turn, If it does not please you and fully come up to our representation, please return it to 
us, and we will promptly return to you your money, We wish by honest dealing to justly merit ‘the confidence and 
patronage of the readers of this paper. 


to be 
ree eae GUARANTEED yur, REFUNDED.“@a 
OF On the receipt of 50 cents, to pay postage and wrapping charges, we will mail to the sender one copy, size 24x30 
inches, upon the best calendered PLATE PAPER; or, to aclub of five pictures (to one address) we will send one extra 
copy free. All orders must be plainly written, giving the post-office, county, and State, and addressed directly te the 
. Queen City Mezzorgraph Co., 155 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. ~ 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—An Vy rent to obtain so beautiful a picture, at sych a decided bargain as 
mentioned above, has never occurred the history of the science of art, and may never occur again, 













Entered secording to sct of Congress, by the Nations! Art Company, es Sadat, 0., im the )ear 1576, in the office of the Librarian 
of Congress, at Washington. 


THREE PREMIUMS, 
Worth $30 in Gold each! 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 10 SUBSCRIBERS 
3 Grand Premium Gifts 


Of the Finest and Largest Engravings ever offered, given to each and 
every Subscriber to this Paper. A grand opportunity. Read! 


Arrangements have been made with the National Art Co., of Cincinnati, 0., which secure to the patrons of this paper 
THREE of the choicest and largest PREMIUM ENGRAVINGS ever ‘offered in this country. They consist of 
THREE of the largest pure Steel Engravings ever produced, being companion pictures, and in the aggregate measuring 
36x58 iuches, covering 14 square feet of surface. These magnificent works of art are entitled: 
& I OVE Delineated in the form of a lovely maiden, pure and beautiful, with the warmest glow of the 

4 © artist's ideal diffused in every feature. It is considered by connoisseurs to be equal to any pure 
Steel Engraving ever issued, and in beauty of design and de oy of finish is unsurpassed. 

Yr A companion piece to ‘‘ LOVE,” and equal in every respect toit, Fach is printed on the 

2. 4 R U TH. finest plate paper, made expressly for this Premium Edition. Also, an opportunity is again 
presented to obtain that splendid work of art, entitled, 
r R A which consists of one of the largest pure Engravings ever 
THE THREE G CES, produced, being in size 26x37 iuches—more than three feet 
high, and two feet two inches wide. It portrays three of the most grandly beautiful women, representing the Three Chris- 
tinn Graces—FAITH, HOPE, and CHARITY. Each individual figure of all the above Engravings is more than one- -third 
life-size, and all are wonderfully beautiful. Their value may be determined by the fact that the retail price of the foreign 
impressions is Thirty Dollars in Gold each. And the National Art Co. hereby agrees to pay $5 for each and every copy 
equal to their Premium Edition which can be seut them outside of their own issue. 

Any one or all of these Grand Premium Gifts are given to each reader of this paper who cuts out one or more of the 
Premium Certificates found be.ow and sends it to the National Art Co., together with 25 cents for each premium selected, 
to pay cost of postage and mailing tube. They are sent BY MAIL, securely packed, aud warranted to reach their destina- 
tion uninjured. 

Op Cut out one or all of these Certificates, and send them to the National Art Co. They are worth $5 each. 








Premium Certificate. | Premium Certificate. | Premium Certificate. 


C7 The National Art Co. hereby C7 The National Art Co. hereby CP? The Retlonst Art Co. hereby 
agrees to redeem this Certificate by agrees to redeem this Certificate by agrees to redeem this Certificate by 
sending one copy of the Engraving, sending one copy of the Engraving, sending one pep of the Engraving, 
size 26x37 inches, entitle size 18x30 inches, entitled size 18x30 inches, entitled 


THE THREE GRACES, LOVE! TRUTH! 


when 25 cents accompanies it to pay when 25 cents accompanies it to pay when 25 cents accompanies it to pay 
postage and mailing tube. postage and mailing tube. postage and mailing tube. 

Good until Novem, 1, 1876, after Good untii Novem. 1, 1876, after Good until Novem. 1, 1876, after 
which 10 cents additional will be which 10 cents additional will be which 10 cents additional will be 
charged, charged. charged. 

(Signed) NAT'L ART CO., (Signed) NAT'L ART CO., (Signed) NAT'L ART CO., 

208 Vine St., Cincinnati, 0. 208 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 208 Vine St., Cincipnati, 0. 

















TRADE MARK. TBADE MARK, TRADE MARK, 


NOTE TH ESE INSTRUCTIONS All Certificates should be sent in by 
» Novem. 1, 1876. Ali sent in thereafter 
require 10c. additional, as a new edition will then become necessary. A Certificate for each Engrav- 
ing must in all cases be sent, otherwise persons who are not subscribers might reap the benefits 
intended solely for the patrous of this paper. It is not necessary to cut out all the Certificates, except 
¢ Engravings are desired ; but, if preferred, one Certificate can be forwarded, although it will 
be found very desirable to order the entire set at — Each copy will be enclosed in a strong tube, 
and will be paid thereon out of the 25c. sentin. THE CERTIFICATES 

WIL NOT BE AGAIN PRINTED ix THIS PAPER, hence the importance of 

cutting them out at once, and sending them in for redemption. Address all Cer- 
tificates to the National Art Co., No. 208 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio, and you will = by return 

mail the largest and handsomest Preminm Engravings you ever saw. 

















STEEL ENGRAVING OF GHARLES SUMNER. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 


No. 251 BROADWAY, CORNER MURRAY ST.,N. Y.CITY, 
P.-0. BOX 2787, 
("See Premium List, on 21st Page. 
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CRUMB’S IMPROVED HARD-RUBBER 
POCKET INHALER! 


For all Outagrhal La Throat Af- 


Loss of Voice, Asthmatical 
Afiections. and Rane Breath. Easily 






managed. Sold Cy or mailed 
you with inhalant, for 3 months on re- 
ceipt of $2.00. 


CRUMB, Agt. 
[Patented 1873.) All letters soliciting advice on 
HRONIC DISEASES ghoul mclose $1 for reply. 
Address DR. W. R. @RUMB, Buffalo, N. 
Lock-Box 37. 


The Patent Spiral Vest and Pants Buckle. 








fort it rte Fo A= ever tavented, Sample mates 
on rooms of 2c rm 
Manufacturer of Patented Novelties 
Inventor and 3 Broadway, New York, 
Agents Wanted. 
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“FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it inlarge gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 





each {ihe usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 

K.S&Cos. 4 : 
\ 5 
) IMPROVED 7 
o 
MUSIC : 
& 7 
PAPER FILE. S 




















THEINDEPENDENT., 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1876. 


PrErRsons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT,on receipt of the sum named zn ad- 
aition to the regular rates given for THE 
INDEPENDENT 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 

Reg. Price, 


Agriculturist......cescccccecoeeee $l 30 $150 
Appleton’s Journal (Weekly).... 360 400 
Atlantic Monthly.............6.. 360 400 
Christian at Work.........ee002 300 300 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 3 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 360 4 0€ 
Harper’s Magazine .......e.ee.006 3 60 40 
Harper's Weekly. ceccece. -coseeee 360 840 
Harper’s Bazar..cecccceccccssesss 360 400 
Home Jourmal......ccccecseseess 260 8806 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with stea 

engraving ‘*The Rustic 

WVROGR EE iicic's owe cede cca dui 


Ladies’ Jourmal ......cccccccccece 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... 
Littell’s Living Age.........ccce 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 
Popular Science Monthly......... 
St. Nicholas Magazine........... 
Scribner’s Monthly..... .ceccecee 
Sunday Magazine...........cc0.. 
The Rar. ri tin wonton qe 3 


COW Her AQ ODCS 
SISsssss 


= ~ 
RASS 





Forest and Stream.............00. 4 50 
Eclectic Magazine. ....... ssseee 
Waverley M MC..ccccccccccse 4 
N. Y. Semi-Weekly rost.......... 2 60 
ts" POSTMASTERS and others desire 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
{nformation py applying to us. 





C0 OR OREN ER OR CO BDH OTH BOHR OOO! CO Ae He 
SSSSSSSSSRSASSSLESS & 





| INDEPENDENT 


For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


will continue to furnish more good articles, 
from eminent men and women, than any 
weekly newspaper in the country ; and its nu- 
merous and able editorial departments will be 
maintained and strengthened as occasion may 
demand. 

The paper has been so long established that 
it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constituency of readers, but an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contributors. 

Every number of THe INDEPENDENT has 
something in it for every member of a house- 
hold, 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and aims 
to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distinctively religious columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries ir science, the 
most prominentart topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs, and the com- 
mercial outlook. Its Sunday-school depart- 
ment, its column of the latest results of bibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household. Then, too, the children like to 
read its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports have for years been the 
leading authority for the great majority of 
merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
have been largely copied into other journals, 


PREMIUMS! 


POSTACE FREE! 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S HYMN 
AND TUNE BOOK, 


“Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs.” 


We propose for a limited period to present a 
copy of Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,” postpaid,to every new or old sub- 
scriber (not in arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT 
who shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received and shall send off 
the books promptly and in order, as thus entered. 
The books will be delivered to city subscribers at our 
Office, and also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture-rooms, fami- 
lies, and private individuals can now have this new 
revival hymn and tune book as a gratuity on subscrib- 
ing for or renewing their subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what they want 
otherwise none will be sent 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 


Size 26 by 36 Inches. 


This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore s0 conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
ot the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those nobie patriots is becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 
ROuhemRer, one ear,in advance, postage free, 
Renewal of an Old Subscription for 37 ears, in 
advan the 








POSTACE FREE! 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
Size 24 by 38% Inches. 


This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s eautiful ofl painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 


IRVING, BRYANT, COOPER, LONGFELLOW, MISS 
URNEY. 


W: HOLMES, 2% Mrs. Mi 
iY, Ow- 
ATT ALICE CARY, PRENTICE, G. W. KEN- 
DALL, MORRIS, Por, , HAWTHORNE, 
Srums, P. PENDLETON COOKE, Ho: , PRESCOTT, 
BANOROFT, PARKE WIN, ,» BEECHER, 
EMERSON, R. H. DANA, MARGARET FULLER 
LI, CHANNING, 8To' BgeL AnD, 
WHITTIER, LOW BOKER, BAYARD TAYLOR, 
8axE, STODD. BLBY, GALLA- 

HER, COZZENS, 


We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miums ever offered by any periodical for one suo- 
scriber. We have already given away more than 
14,0060 copies of this beautiful of art 


é 
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EERE: BAREIS 





seribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 

terms: 

1 Subscriber. ene seu, in advance, postage 

A renewal of | an Oia be Subscription for ae 
above ENGravitige.......scsccececsceeseeeeeee 6 OO 


POSTACE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


The new and magnificent Steel bmg apm of Charlies 
Sumner by the great — — qumpioted and 
ready had delivery. ~~ Lhe a friends 
will please understan a that they on Thave this 
splendid work of = b ‘sending us the name of one 
new subscriber, with $3.50, or by renewing their cube 
ye for one year (if not in arrears) and sendt: 
@ same amount, or for a two-years’ renewal an 

00 in advance, or for two new eg rs ae 

.00 in advance. This new and ne te wee 

one (without THE INDEPENDENT) is well” w wort 
from to $10, as similar amen usually sell at 
the print stores. 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches, 


Mr. Ritchie nas engraved for us rate and 
beautiful Steel Engravings of President G Grant and 
Vice-President Wilson. e will send both of these 
fine works of art to subscribers for THs LINDEPEND- 
ENT on the following terms 
1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 

free, including both of the f the above Engravings..83.00 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


We have beautiful Stee! Engravings (from a plate 
made by Mr. Ritchie) ofthe famous War Secretary of 
Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet—Edwin M. Stanton. The work 
san accurate likeness of one of the most conspicu- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion and is becoming 
more and mers valuable. We will present it to sub- 
scri r THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
terms: 
1 Subscriber. one year, in advance, postage 
free, including the above Engraving............83 00 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
RAHAM LINCOLN. 


This book is a faithful and graphic narrative of the 
scenes, events, and conversations which transpired 
within the cognizance of its author, while residing at 
the White House, engaged on his famous 

“The a clamation.” We will prese’ 
this book to subscribers for TEE IND 
the following term 
1 Subse 


EPENDENT on 


ber, one * year, in agvance, postage 
free, including the above book, ......+..++++00.. $3.50 


‘6 PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 
We havea contract with the manufacturers of the 
“Providence Moin er,” by which we offer their = 

best ‘* Cog-Whee a ” (cash os 


office or sent a 
te See Advertisement. on page 31 of this issue 


Special Notice.—Subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT are particularly requested not to pay mone = 


rsons representing themeelves as _ wal t 
feceive the Premium and (oe f Cert 
—_— of the Publisher, 


te, bearing thi 
ruagnvccin te ee . BOWEN, 


Publisher “The Independent,” 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City 
WESTERN OFFICE: 159 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 
WILLIAM L. HEATON, Manager. 


The Jndependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders. Bank 
Coos. or Drafts. if — When neither of ese 
The t registration sys te’ 4-4 virtealt an ‘avso- 
e mt r ion system is y 
jute ‘prot —— losses bv Post- 


Vv mail, and au 
masters are obliged to Ts whenever re 
quesed tod 


Numbers, in “adyance (postage free)....... 33.00. 


Hot anes : 143: 








S after 3 93 be 
- 08.5 s 4.00. 

Short peeneters 0 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit orderis 
received by “the Ton plisher for their ——s 
and ot of all arrearages is made as re- 
“ No na lyons ed on the subscription books without 

@ mone’ advan: 
a weueooais 


remitted to RENEW subscriptions aan indicated by 
the change in the date ‘of expiration on the littie yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is masse 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. be when & postage ean is received the ree 
will n' 
st A MPLON LOW & CO.. > 188 Fleet street, 
are our mts in London to receive a 
and -— sements. 


ter, Petleees on and Proprict rieter. 
P.O. Box 2787. ork City 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1—Anv person who takes a r larly frum 
dice—whether directed to his name or anothers 
| ies yd ne nas supscribed or not—is responsible 
Zit person orders his pepe’ per discontinued, he 
| aid nd it until a payment apbbs me» ollec ‘the 
e to sen: kK 
= =A amount, whetner the paper is taken from the 
omce re a have decided that ppetesiee to take 
newspapers a sat periodicals from Ley or 
removing leaving them at =I for, is prima 
facie vm he of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch. 200 lines to the column.) 
Seen | Teast Page & Phineas Notice 
Himes (one month)... 700. 4 times (one month}. "se 
} ghd ree mon’ s).65c.}13 =“ ree months) 80c, 
3 "Vive: > «Be. 
6 “ (twelve “ 
ILLUSTRA’ 











cccccasccccecoscocces Ce 


S Notions... Owe DoLLAn PER AGATB 
om. 


1008 N a 


paver thee, EATHS. not eqpecting Svar lin 
thas Bwenty tive — — = es 


” aaeatt 4 Cc ‘pow, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR. 
Address all letters to 
P. O. Box 2787, New York City, 


WESTERN OFFICE: 159 Dearborn S8t., Chicago, Ill. 
WILLIAM L. HEATON, Manager. 


ADVERTISE, 


VALUE OF PRINTER’S INK. 


THOSE merchants and other business 
men who want to sail smoothly shaiiid 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
‘*keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars paid out in ju- 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 


& storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 


do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 


The following will shuw what is thought 
- THE INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
ium: 


WESTERN OFFICE OF THE LORING & BLAK 
Se: Toledo, O., April 20; 1875. 7" 
o> Manager. . Ill Monree Street 
” Chicago, iil: 


Dear Sir 3 Se nce in advertising extensivel 
religious and political newspapers + proved Tun 
INDEPENDENT to be the most valuable to us, and we 
shall continue to use its columns for advertising our 
Palace Ss. nonge. traly 
G & BLAKE ORGAN CO. 
WHITNEY & Cuanias. Managers Western Office 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Esa: 

Dear Sir :—In November I commenced advertising 
,. the Christian Union, Weekly Tribune, Graphic 
agile, and — ae my water-proot 
preparation, “ Caoute honcin,” and resolved that, if 
my m the aa my remunera- 
tive, I would increa: a, my ie O08 . A 

ic | ’s Mu e and 
Stafford’s Chemi be a me 








i ue. I have derived more benefit from the 
advertisement in THE INDEPENDENT than from the 
combined advertisements of = the other above- 
named papers. 1 tally x 

FFORD, Chemi 


218 Pear! Street, 


W. L. HEATON, Esq., Gent Western Adv’g Ag’t for 
THE INDEPENDENT 

Dear Sir :—The letters 1 received from my gover. 
tisement in THE Lay yen in regard to the In- 
taliible Fire Kindlers have averaged (20) pn delh, a day 
for the past &® six months. e — paper I con- 
tinued i 4 -y vertisement in through the Summer 
months. itis doubtless one of the = best adver- 
tising mediums. Very truly yours. . SMITH, 

Nov. 23d, 1874. -P.-O. Box 657, New Albany, Ind. 





soe S. =. meq.. Western Manager New York 
Dear Sir: ii trying your paper for a year, we 
desire to say that we consider our returns from it the 
larzest for the amount expended of any of our ad- 
vertisements, and we are advertising in over forty 
different periodicals. 
SALMON, Sec’y 


Cc. 
Eclipse Wivdmit Co., Beloit, Wis. 





A PORTE, IND., June 27th, 1874 
MR. HENRY C. 03 wi 


OWEN. 
Publishes “THE INDEPENDENT” : 
Dear Sir :—1 am hearing from the advertisement 
from all over the country. It is connsne- It has al- 
ready twice paid for itself. Respectfull 


. B. C INS, 
Prop’r “ Dr. 8. B. Collins’s ‘Opium Antidote. 





YPSILANTI, MIcH., April 25, 1874. 
Dear Sir:—We have had a large number of commu- 
nications referring to meres noticed the advertise- 
ment, and we are well satisfied. 
ours very truly, A. G. STARR, 
__ Serr Beach Carriage Co. 


NEW YorE, Ma Zist, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN 


Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 
mn Sir :—In answer to inquiries made in reference 
to our advertisementin your paper, we most cheer- 
wey aay tet . “3 we iG, recdtye more P —_ from THE IN 
n ALL THE PAPERS COMBINED 
in which we ph - Te now apatites nearly four 
hundred. It is needless to say that we consider it one 
of the best mediums in the country. 


ours truly, J. M. FOSTER, 
Manager “ Victor” 8. M. Co 





HENRY C. BOWEN, EsqQ., New Yor! 

r Sir:—Iam well pleased with — INDEPEND- 
ENT. So far it has been the best religious weekly that 
I have used in all my —' experience in} plac- 
ing iebetore the =e of the Opium and Morphine 
Habit fore the public. 

Yours truly, F. BE. MARSH. 

Quincy, Mich. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


THs . ame LIFE INS. CO.. of Washing- 
tate that out of 100 best 





m 
sponses. 
to THE INDEPENDENT. 

wevEs Ww WIRS MATTRESS CO. say: “Tus 

NT has done us the most good hitherto 
wa rot "religious paper we have ever patronized.” 


IND 
the } took the pai 
from th he time of can font ‘iivaridue to THE Six: 
IDENT. 

FINANCIA b s rominent Banker, who advertises 
in al —_ daily papers, decided to try 





together.’ 


WES 
CO.: “We have found E INDEP’ ENT the 
per for ak advertising in New 


A. po RDETTE SMITH, Publisher of Fashions 

ies, sa. “THE INDEPENDENT yielded me 

aa creme ¢ of $2,000 in cash from an advertise- 

pam of only two months. 1 surprised at the 

wealth and excellent class <<, your readers. I 
shall patronize it more heavily in the future.” 


oO. pot DAVIS (Land Commissioner, U. a: R. R.) 
“THE INDEPENDENT has been to 


in me the 
pan valuable of all the religious press.” 
B. of adv rn = a at Ly (Seedsmen): “The results 
voy | INDEPENDENT have sur. 
ne a We es. 
teem Cas heow one of our "pest medium: 


J.C. TILTON, of Pittsburgh, Pa. one of the larg- 
the country, says: * My adver. 
_——— in a a ENT has paid me better 


or. LOUIS | MUTUAL Lin LIFE INS. co, at 


justrated advertisement in 
ENT did us more good than say 
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Weekly Market Review. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT.” 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


— 
[For week ending Friday, August 4th, 1876.] 


CO¥FEES.—There is rather more doing in cargoes 
of Rio, in consequence of an improved distributive 
tra nd present appearances denote that the pres- 
ent rket values will be sustained for a week or 
more to come. Maracaibos continue to arrive freely 
and prices are relatively low, compared with Rios; 
but goods of prime te choice qualities continue 
searce. Old Government Javas are rapidly being 
concentrated, and it is thought that bottom has been 
reached, with a fair chance of improved prices soon. 
Roasted Coffees are selling freely and the consump- 
tion of this class of goods seems to be steadily in- 
creasing. 

TEAS.—The market shows more tone, in conse- 
qnence of an improved distributive demand, and 
holders are generally disposed to ask higner figures. 
Thursday's auction sales realized improved prices cn 
all varieties, and as trade improves Teas will, no 
doubt, improve in price. Greens are firmly beld and 
there is a fair trade in the medium to fine qualities, 
with a good live demand from Canada for the lower 
grades. Japans.—The nominal! market for old goods 
has changed to one of strength and offers above late 
figures ruling have been declined. New erop isin 
good consumptive demand. 
not willing sellers at current rates and buyers are 
slow in paying any advance. 

SUGARS.—After the activity of last week the de- 
mand from the home trade, as well as from the inte- 
rior, fell off som« what and prices have ruled in buy- 
ers’ favor. Refiners, however, are not very willing 
to seli at much of a concession. Tney wouid rather 
store their production and await higher prices, which 
they think inevitable befo:e the middie of the month. 
There is no export demand, aside from a few sm: ul 
orders from Canada. The South American orders 
are entirely shut out, on account of the low gold pre- 
mium and the i»te advance on Hard Sugars. The 
market closes steady atreduced quotations. The de- 
mand for Raw Sugar has not been so good as it was 
last week, but prices are very firm. 

MOLASSES.—There is very little inquiry for Louis- 
iana Molasses. The market is quiet, but prices are 
steady. Foreign Molasses —Choice grades are in fair 
request at unchanged prices. The medium and low 
grades are duliand im buyers’ favor. Sugar-House 
Molasses is very active, the market closing strong 
with a decided upward tendency. 


SYRUPS.—Since our last and during the entire 
week all grades of Syrup have had an increased de- 
mand, especially for the lowest and finest grades, the 
market closing strong at gradually hardening prices 
and as the season advances we expect a igher 
range of values. 

RICE.—There has been a good trade in Carolina at 
stesdy prices. We have seen sample of new crop 
Louisiana which was choice and aslarge in grain as 
Carolina of same grade; but price was too igh for 
this market. Old Louisiana is nearly out of the 
market. 

FRUIT.—The low prices at which most goods are 
ruling at continues to cause a good demand for Dried 
Fruit generaliy, though prices cannot be quoted any 
higher. 

FISH.—Mackere! have been in active demand and 
the receipts, which have been quite large during the 
past few days, have been eagerly purchased. At the 
closea firm fe eling was noticeable and = advance 
on next arrivals is anticipated. 

SALT.—The demand f r Liverpool Fine continues 
to improve, and,with a reduced supply and somewhat 
lighter receipts, prices continue very cere Bulk 
is in good demand at previous quotations. “ 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.—Flour and Meal.—The Flour mar- 
ket has worked into a decidedly stronger position, the 
export and home demand having improved, without 
any decided increase in the supply, which of desirable 
brands of State and Western continues very light. 
From the lowest depth of depression prices of sound 
and favorite brands have advanced 20 to 30 cents per 
barrel, the market closing with a better tone than for 
many weeks past. The descriptions most sought 
after are fresh-ground of established brands of 
Spring Wheat Extras and strong, sound Bakers’, es- 
pecially Minnesota Flour. which is scarce and can 
hardly be duplicated at present prices, owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining the prime Wheat from which 
it is made Rye Flour has been jobbed toa full av- 
erage extent. Corn Meal has ruled dull, with prices 
steady. 

COTTON.—The market for “spot” since our last 
has been active at an advance ot three-eighths of a 
cent, closing firm. The sales comprise 7,268 baies, of 

which 1,816 were taken for export, 4,189 for spinning, 
me 1,283 on speculation. There has been a wry 
active demand for future delivery atan advance of 
seven-thirty-seconds of a cent, the market closing 
very firm 

PROVISIONS.—Mess Pork and Lard, the leading 
speculative products, further declined’ on Wednes- 
day; but, with stronger Western dispatches subse- 
quently, the market reacted, closing higher than at 
the date of our Jast. There has been but a light ex- 
port movement, a fair refining demand for Lard, and 
apout the usual speculative inquiry. The other de- 
partments remain dull and without new features. 

BUILDING MATERIAL.—Nothing new to report 
in the market. Prices about same as last week. 


WOOL.—Phe prevailing low prices which have 
been a noticeable feature in this market for some 
months past have finally, witb the prospect of an 
e: arly advance, been the means of leclex mapu- 
facturers into the market. During the past few days 
there has been considerable excitement, manufac- 
turers buying largely and prices advancing. 

HIDES.—The demand for Foreign has been quite 
active since our last, with considerable sales of Mon- 
tevideo at a decline of one cent per lb. gold. For Do- 
mestic the market is dull and sales are hard to effect 
except at a decline. 

LEATHER.—The demand for Hemlock Sole is fair 
and prices are wel! maintained. 

CATTLE MARKET.—The week opened with a fair 
demand for Beef Cattle; but toward the close busi- 
ness became slow and prices rather favored buyers. 
The range was 9@10c. for fair to good Steers, to dress 
55 Ibs. to the gross ewt. ; 84@8¥c. for Common to Me- 
dium Natives, to dress 55@56 Ibs.; and 74%@8¥c. for 
Texas and Cherokee, to dress 55 ibs. There {s a fair 
inquiry for Milch Cows, and prices are reported as 
steady. We quote $4075, Calf included. Culves sold 
quite actively at full prices. The prices realized were 
64@8\c. for Milk-fed and #6.75@8.50 for Buttermilk. 
Sheep and Lambs have been somewhat irregular 
through the week, at one time being actively sought 
after; but at the close of business yesterday con- 
cessions were necessary. The qe uotations ranged 
from 4 to 6 cents for Sheep and 6 to’ cents for Lam 
There is still an absence of Live Hogs. Dressed are 
in fair demand at steady prices. The receipts for the 
week are 10,259 Beef Cattle, $8 Cows, 2,810 Calves, 28,782 
Sheep. and 17,564 Hogs. 

METALS.—The market for all kinds is slow and 
prices are unchanged. 


OILS.—The market for most kinds is weak. 
NAVAL STORES have rulcd quiet all tae week. 


COAL.—The market for Anthracite presents rather 
more activity, the advance of 15 cents ? ton on this 
month and a probable like advance on next month’s 
deliveries acting as a stimulus. The receipts and 
stocks at the various shipping points continue large. 
but the companies look for an active trade this fall. 
Bituminous is meeting with a fair steady demand at 
recent prices. In Foreizn there is nothing doing. 
Prices are entirely nominal. The quotations are 
for Liverpool ouse Cannel, $14@16; Liverpool 

Gas do., $10@L1; Newcastle do., Caking, $5.50@6; Scotch 
Cannel. $5@7; do. Steam, "4.50@ 5.50; Provincial, 
$4.50@5, 5, currency; Pennsylvania, Westmorejana, and 
West Virginia Gas, 36.25; Cumberland, Broadtop, and 
Clearfield, $5@5.25; and Anthracite $5@6 by the cargo. 

GUNNY CLOTH.—India is very quiet and nominal 
at9 cents for Native. Domestic Bagging is slow of 
sale at 12%@12% cents, cash. 

HAY.—The tone of the market is somewhat better, 
the receipts being lighter —_ the demand more 
active, Prices are uneb 





tin es n ana spe i a sitar ao! 
u u nd prices of Li ye roae 2 Jow- 
er. ppAs ores Long Rye, 75a Babe. ; Short raise 
and Oa 


Oolongs.—Holders are - 





PRODUCE MARKET. 


ASHES.—The market is quiet for both kinds and 
unchanged. We quote: 
Pots, first.sorts, per ID. ......cc.eeeeceee. eeeeee —@ 4X 
Pearls, Sone gorte. per . 6¥@- 








Southern, pure 8244@83 
BUTTE! —Receipts 5S ferthe week, 2 O81" packages: 
State Butter.—Fancy pails are scarce and firm, the 
supply being rather below requirements. Creamery 
lots are generally advanced about 1 cent. In Western 
Butter we note some searcity of Fancy Creamery 
pails and tubs and sales about 1 cent better. Fine 
Dairy and Ladle-Packed tubs are scarce and wanted. 
We quote: 
State, Dairy, pails, eelect invoices. 
State, Dairy, pails, prime... 
State, Dairy, pails, thir to good. 
State, Dairy, paiis. poor to fair 
ane Creamery, select invoices 
Sta te. Creamery. good to prime... 
State, Sweet Cream, pails, choice. . 
State, Sweet Cream, pails, zood to prim 
State, Sweet Cream, pails, fair to good 
State, firkins, choice yellow..... . 
State, firkins, good to prime. 
State, tirkins, fair to good.,. 
State, halt-tirkin tubs, selec! 
State. haif-firkin tubs, prime... .., 
State, half-firkin tubs, fair to good. 
State, Welsh tubs, select invoices. 
State, Welsh tubs, good to prime, 
State, Welsh tubs, fair to good.. 
State, SION co cnenespannes 
Western, Creamery, prime........ sve 
Western. Creamery, tair to good... 





























Western, firkins, prime yellow..... 
Western. firkins, fair to guod,. 
Western. firkins, poor to fair........ 


Western, Dairy, tubs, select invoices. ... 
Western, Dairy, tubs, good to prime... 
Western, Dairy, tubs, fair to good.. 
Western, Dairy, tubs, poor to fair.... 
Western, Factory, tubs, select invoices. 
Western, Factory, tubs, good to prime. 
Western, Factory, tubs, fair te good. 
Western, PY ‘'actory, tubs, poor to fair ‘ 
CHEESE.—Receipts for the week. 105,339 p 

Early in the week the market showed some. str enath 
and the ideas of receivers were set on 10c. for Fancy 
State Factory. Later the heavy receipts exceed the 
available freight-room offering, and shipvers, having 
supplied their wants refuse to take more stock unless 
at figures ae will pay them for carrying into next 





week Wegu 1 
State, Barebry, tine to fancy,.,...... sAvonsine’ - 9K@ 9X 
State, Factory, good to prime ... 8 @9 
State, Factory, fair to good... 7 @8 
State, Factory, Half-Skimmed ...". -4 @6 
State, Factory, Skimmed.............. pe tineegtee’ 3 @4 
State, Farm Dairy, fancy............. eS 8k@ 9 
State, Farm Dairy, good to prime.............- 7 @8 
State, Farm Dairy, fair to good.......... Hasek 6 @7 
State, Farm eee fsa to fair., Se ek 5 @6 
Western Factory, Cheddar, fancy PA 8X 














Western Factory, flat, fancy Secqvcencs 
Western Factory. good to tiie. eke Bee Re 
Western Factory, fuir to good.. 
Western Factory, Half-~kimmed.. 
WwW. oxerp Factory. Skimmed.... aa Se 
#8 .—Receipts for the week, 6,1; packages. “The 
general market has been steady, witha slight upward 
tendency for choice ‘sass W 
Jersey, single bbls 
State and Penn.. 
Western, prime. 
Western, fair m 





cents. 
The inguiry for State jt is very fant. ut the 
stock here is not urgently offered. Advices f-om 
nearly all sections report a large crop of Apples. 
Peeled Peaches are very quiet. Blackberries are dull 
and lower. Cherries are held with rather more firm- 
ness, but we hear of little business in them. We quote: 
Apples, State, 1875, Siiced, prime 8 G84 





tate, 1375, Sliced, good iX@ 8 

= Stare, 1875, Quarters... 8 @ 8% 

* N. C., 1875, Sliced, choi 8 @ 3% 
wed Southern, ai Sliced, goo: 7 @8 
Apples, Southern, 187 Quarters 6 @7 
Peuches, 1875, Peeled. “tener ete 12 @13 
5, Ga., Péeted, prime,,... 10 @i2 
* 1875, Ga., Peeled, fair to good -¥9 @l0 

» 1875, Ga., Peeled, poor -6 @ 





Blackberries, 1876, paime, 
Cherries. 1875. prime. 
Plus, 1875, State, per 
875, Southern, per. 
aspberries. 1876. per t 


cepane «panel $ @25 
GREEN FRUITS.—State Bough Apples in doubie. . 
head barrels are in good request and sell up to ?2. 





mostly to out-of-town trade. Lots from near-by s; 
tions in open barrels sell at about $2 when good. Red 
Astrachan, Summer Pippin, and Strawberry Apples in 
open barrels sell at $2@2.5). Pears are plenty of the 
common kinds. The fancy varieties from southerly 
places are not generally of high grade. A few choice 
Bartiett sold up to $6 per bushel crate. Clapp’s Favor- 
ite sell at $3@3 50 per crate when prime. We have had 
turther receipts of Pears and Plums from Californix. 
A large lot by an Allegreiti refrigerator-car arrived in 
splendid condition ang is selling at our outside quota- 
tions. A few White Egg Plumssold at $% ner’ 20-1b. 
box. Peaches have been in larger receipt and prices 
have been shaded. None are selling above #4 per 
crate. Hartford Prolific Grapes are quoted at 10.412c¢. 
per lb. in 3-lb. boxes. Blackberries are running small 
and poor. Whortleberries are extremely plenty and 
advices indicate alarge crop yet to come forward. 
Watermelons are very plenty and have ruled lower. 
Nutmeg Melons vary greatly in quality. Southern lots 
fre generally poor. The demand is moderate and 
prices are easier. We quote: 
Apples: 

eesh, Western N. Y., per bbl.. 
Rweet Bow ‘h, near-by, per bb} 
Sour Bough. near-by, per bb!. 
Summer ippin, near-by, per 
Red Astrachan, near-by, per bbl 
= per bbl 












5DG 
- 20@ 250 
- 40a 
. 3 BM@ 3% 
. 2 We 3 00 
1 00¢ 


Extra, per crate 
Good, per crate, 
Fair, per crate.. 


Duane’s Purple. Cal., per box 4Wa@ 500 















Columbian Gage, Cal., per box «+. 400@ 5 00 
Southern, Blue, per crate .... .. .......... 2 0@ 30) 
Blackberries: F 

Wi'son, prime, per quart...... .................. M@ 16 
Wilson, SatG; POP QUAI. iii eed. os ees &q@ 9 
e hortleberries : 

hone PO ee 8 WA. IR. 1 75@ 2 
Nutmeg Melons ees: 
Jersey, perbbl ........ seves 2 00@ 3 59 
Southern, per bbl........... 1 00@ 3 00 
Watermelons: 

Georgia and 8.C., per 100 ....... ++ eee 15 00025 00 
North Carolina ana Va. per 100. : sees 8 OO@I15 00 
Hot-House Fruits, e 

a nee Hamburg, oe PTT Pee a) —- @ % 


Receipts of Peanuts have run beyondexpectations. 
Fancy lots have had ~ine — but common lots 
have ruled dull. We 
Peanuts, Va., fANCY.......cercccccccocses +... 1 15@Q 180 
Peanuts, Virginia, prime, per bush . . 

Peanuts, Va., common to fair........ “s 
Peanuts, Wilmington, per bush.. 


Peanuts. Tennes ssee, onbdiuen a) 
POTATOE Wh Poteton odo with 










3 2 25@ 3 75 
3 00@ 3.50 
sees £50@ 5 
9 1 a fos @ 6 00 
POULTRY.—Live Pouitry. tern Fowls and 
Chickens were in large receipt eariyin the week, and, 
with only a fair demand. prices declined. To-day 
there are not many 


sey and Pennsylvania lots*are ve lent} 
demand is slack. vs Pe ogee Ang 


Boers has been Bo meterial change in cks and 
pair Fe eons are selling at about 80c. a 


pring Chickens, Delaware and Jersey,® D... 166@ 17 








Spring Chickens, Western, @ wet a wes ue 16 







Fowls, Jersey, # B..........-00005 4@ 
Fowis, Western, ae i4 
Roosters, # B........ 10 
Turkeys, Jersey, B@ 15 
Turkeys, Western, ® Bb... 2@ 14 
Ducks, Jersey, per pair.. i 1 00 
Ducks, Western, per pair 50@ 62 
Geese. Jersey, per pair.. ooo] 15@2 25 
Geese, Western, per pair . -1 Bal 


; 50 
Dressed Poultry.—Prices have generally ruled 
weaker, in sympa ly with Live. We e quote: 





Dry-picked Fowls, “pcos to prime,........ ... 17@ 18 
Dry-picked Fowls, fair to good................ 1@ 
Sealded Fowls, good to prime.... 14a 16 





Scalded Fowls, fair to good,, 
Dry-picked Spring Chickens, good to prime. 20@ 22 
AES my oe Spring Chickens, fair togood.... 18@ 20 











Scalded Chickens, good to prime. Be 19 
Scalded Chickens, fair to good.. 18 
‘Turkeys, good to prime.......... 17 
Turkeys fairto good.... ....... 14 
PRICES CURRENT. 
Building Materials. 

BRICK. |LATH. 
Haverstraw..— — a525 |Per M.......—-— al 
*“Up-River.”.— — a450 |L § 

| rE 250 a27%5 |State......... - a— 60 
Baltimores_ = Rockiand... — 8 a 125 

(as to qual.) 225 ail CO |North River.— 60 a 125 
Philadeiphia23 00 a2700 |LUMBER. 
Baltimore... a38 00 | E’st’n Spr’ce.12 00 al4 00 
CEMEN Pickets. . 800 all 00 
Rosendale. -110 a120 | White Pine... rT 50 ald 00 
Portiand..... 340 a400 |B’d’gTimb’r.30 00 235 00 
Roman....... 3 a 400 | Yellow Pine.18 00 a26 00 
Keene al2 00 | Hardwoods: 
Martin’s..... all 25 } peed ...09 00 a80 00 
La Forge a 425 35 00 
me or Teil. a 3 00 00 

GLASS. 00 a 
French Win- 5 

dow 60 and bs 

%W@ 60 and Hickory....35 00 a40 00 

25 per cent. 

ciscount. 





Cot ton 
U (gee N.Orl’s Upland, gees 
Ordinary... 8 ll-léa 5 ll- is! Good Mid’g 12 8-16al2 12- 
Good Ord’ y 10 1-l6al0 3-83) Midi’g Fair 13 6-16a13 10- ie 
Low Midl’g11 38-l6all 7-16! Fair.........14 4-16al4 8-16 
Middling .12 al? 3-16! 


Groceries and Provisions. 
SUGAR. 





Standard A........ all [Plain 3 Mess, pbl..10 00a! 00 
Steam Refined A. Wat Extra Mess......,12 00a13 00 
Extra C Wase....— al0%| Prime Mess’ tce, .150Jai7 00 
Coffee Dosen yb Sey. or al0%] Packet. bbl....... 13 00al4 (0 
Yellow.. 44a 936 ExtindiaMesstceld 00a20 00 
Brown a 8%| PORK. 





Crushe ull\i Mess, Western. 20 25a—— 
alte >rime. W epee, 18 00a18 50 
all 4 Prime Mess.......19 25220 00 
Powdered, Ex‘ra..— rt s'LARD. 
% Western steam, tcs, 


1 prime, # D....... a7 all 
;City steam, ucs... ll 4a- 
Ketule rendered.. Use 
Riverside A. coarse“ ..11 No 1, tes.. 


Cut Loa 

RIV ERSIDE *“REFL: INBR 
SUGARS. 

Riverside A. soft gr’d. 11 





Riverside Extra C...... 10x | Refined ......... loxal2 
Riverside Cal. Cream eat HAMS, 

Riverside _—_ Golden. fag Sewn » 1B — 
Marigold Yellow..,... Dry Salted, akebeees 
MOLASSES—vUTY: se ¥at)$ SHOULDERS. 

N. O.. new.....—48 a—W !Pickied......... aioe 2 — 


Porto Rico. N.—48 a—50 {Dry Salted. 
English Is., N.—33 a—42 |Bacon, Dry Sait’d. 10a10% 
Muscovado....—35 a—45 “ 














SYRUPS. Cod, #atl.5 00 a 525 
Ex.White Dnps— 48110 *kl’d Scale. 
Standard “ — a—63 # bbil........400 2 450 
* No.2“ — a-—5d Piched Cod. 
Steam Refined... ST am 46 bbi serseeeeh OO aio 
Mackerel 
—— &—25 [No.1 Shore. we a2209 
Free _ {New Bay. a— — 
é 32 a—7 “Snore. -.. a—— 
No. 2 Bay 





ae 
No.3 Large.n $00 a1000 
‘No. 3 Med. ...80) a9 (0 


DSR 






7 al7 00 
42 
400 a 600 
—22 a2 
a— 17 
4 
© Good... 195 —20 Ds. 
« Far, ...—184a—19 [Turks ‘island, 
FRUIT. oe — a2 
( Reuiseuayer ais 8 161 Ashton’ S fine 2 50 a~-— 
i.Muse’l.. “14 a lé iVerdins......19% a—-— 
rs London. fOnon 
|« Seeaiess es...... -—— 2320 
E« Valencia. — (Table Salt in jars. 
= Currants 7 %1 ~¥ doz..... —-— a180 
| Prunes. é - small tags, 
| Cason b3 —15 17 In poet pa kts, ee 
Buraines eet ae [J ina bbl..." 34a— 


Maccaroni, Itl.—15 a—17 ‘SPICES. 


om. 
Vermicelli, It! ie 
Dom. —10 
CANNED FRUIT, 
ce 2bD¥ 


Peaches.i® # 





cose BOO 
Pineappie, 2 In Ke egs, N’casu—5 ka— 
OZ---e-e 175 @20 merican.—4\a— 
Tomatoes, 2 b In Boer, 60-D. 








OB..<cccecd —90 alld ccs cee f 
Tomawes, 3 DB Bayi OF ct.ad.v. 
Tinsaneae 130 a155 ‘Castile, imported. 8a17 
Corn, Sugar, 2 Castile, domestic. 9 a 9 
O08. = is o30 Fale Family....... Si 7 
Peas,2> oz 170 a22 No. I..... o20.00 — 
Lima Beans, 2 CANDLES. 
® # doz..... 165 2175 |Patent Wax. .....38 a— 
Lobster. 2 ne perm 30 a— 
Laps Ibe 7 ow Karas. yr. 'm 3 
ybster, > am ne ‘sup 
GOB. oc odee ree ordinary.13 ad 


10 a1 do. 
Tallow.......sesseeeld 
Ory! eis. D 


.175 a-— |RICE—DOTY: 
Oysters, sa fair 
® #doz... 9% a—-— MIC.ccccccceee © a a7 
Oxsters, oss on, fair to 


doz 400 a7%5 
chain OF pa { 
GroundCrystals.45 a—-— 





—7 
ie procsenee= ad 
7” 





lity...40 a—-— Starch, Taundy.. 5a 
Good Quality.--$) a—% |Starch:Pat.Gloss Sia 9 
SA LER A ATUB. Starch, Corn..... 8 a-9 
in papers. # B 6%a—7 


¥LOUR. Flour and nine 
Bal 


ayroeen 
Geotown ‘ 
Ext. Fam. \ 








bra “oni, INo. 90 a 
and Mich:)500 a 5 380 | Winter Red... 9 a 130 
Amber.... | Amber Mich... 9 a 130 
Minn. extra...40) @7(0 |White Mich... 125 a 140 
* New Pro- . |No.1Minn.... 118 a 126 
ess....555 &935 | ° 

Extra State. aed 2450 INol Grade. ae +56 a 56K 
Btate & We Pe eer 2 a 48 
Senetee e320 a 42% |Low Mixed: ooee. 49 851 
+ = see 4 ree |, BA A Ey 0 a 0% 
ur KFiou 325 o4 oes Yellow.62 a 62 
She 410 eet lOaTs a, 
abl ++..39 a 43 a3 

ndywine.. 325 ret Worst 2S & 36 
Oat Meal... ..525 a715 | % 








Wool, Hides, Fors. Skins. 
woou. ORNS—DuTY: Free. 
Americ’ n 2 = ao [Xt Rana A. -fe B 300 a4 a 400 
i oe a} aa AND’ 
4. Combing....—4) pa PUiiS ANS: SINS On. 
No. 1 Pulled....—30 a—33 currency prices, 
up. Pulled....—32 a—?4 !Beaver # pce’ 
Vaip. Unwasn.g.19 a—% * North#Dd.10 a 300 
Te. ne.....—20 a—24 --D a 
T e..—J8 a—20 be +0125 220 
3. A.Cord’s W.—28 a—33 {OtterN’thvce. 80 ald 
g. 1. Washed..v25 a—3s | tern..600 a 700 
tna Unw..3o)i a—18 oxNorth.:125 a 13 
smyrna Wash.373 -a— wu 3 a—0 
Cal. Sp Pst 9) a—va S com 110 a125 
unw. fine... : * North... 1 al 
Cai. 8.C.unwW.} o9 a—m | Mil orth’n 200 a 
medium.... ” rn. a 
Cal. 8.C.anw.{ 4¢ a—ig |Marten. North2 
common.... Curacoa+56 a— 
Cal. 6.C. unw. wxe—ie |“ D.gidRDSs a—— 
ita 20se Deer, B = 
coahie ne Mm 5 nape fi ne 
Gn. Sit.Co..— 8xa—-— ‘Skunk....... 10 a 17% 




















Aloes. —14 a—15 
y sedans e—35 a—W 





asn, ey —214a— 22 
Cocninea! 44a— 50 
Coen. Mex.24.— 43 a—45 





» TE ioe 
Gum Trag.,st.— 32 a— 38 
Gum Trag..fi.¢d.55 a $5 
Ipecacuanna, 

zil, gold. 100 a—105 
Jalap, ZOId....— 10xa— 11 


# Db; R.R.70c #100 &; Boi 


Eng il. 
goid in bnagse 00 24200 
Amer. Rail # ton, 
currency... 
Pig. tnglisn 


Sheet, Finale, Dd. 


5cents # 

Cut, Wwanta ¥ —-a pet 
waa id... — 230) 

Cline’ -—— ad 8S 
SHOT. purty: 2Xc. # B. 
D’p & Pk (c) # B 9Y¥a—— 
Buck, —w 

@ D..........- 10Ka— 


Olive me. #val tis a 122 
Paim.?D. ... - 8¥a— 9 
ss City. 
otnnee — a— 53 
moses, Bng.— - —— 
Whale, crnae— 6d a— 66 
“ ref. Wint—68 a—69 
“ ret.Spre—70 a—72 
Sperm. crude 131 a—— 
“W.L. dil’chn 165 a-— 


case 8-55 
Lard OiL.P.W.= 8 a—Ww 
Kerosene fll’ 


Thin ob. cakes, 
ton, cur...—— 24050 


me West'n— 56 a— 58 
FLAX—Doty: 
ton. 
No’th Riv.#B—1 a—— 
HEMP—Dvty: ——— 
ay $25; 
as jun and Bi 


Manilla. # b. 


an dressed.. 190.00 
N. R.shipR100ms— a % 
Retau Lo 





& 
Secoven. # ton. 2) 5Ja 3000, Bars, and Blok 
Pig, American... 20 Wa 2200} Plates and Sheets 


gt — a — 
OIL-CAKE—DotTY: Free. 


SG # 


ia yt 
Rus.act. etn 2.200 00a 210 00 . ‘ 40 
Sisal, gold......— 44a 44 SEEDS—Dutr: ; Linseed 





sticking. 
Put up in 4-oz. bottles, 
and Druggists. 











Oronoeo......—17 a—1% piorthore bik.— a—T 
Bania dry ....— 13 EUs Nor. ~ Sanped.. —% a—sT 
Savanilia, etc.— 11 a—12 a— 15 
Marac’ibos4a—13 a—— bf lf, large... 12 a 350 
Mara.h’ox. eto— 13ka— — i if, small ..— 50 er 
Matamoras a — Tr. Diack.. Et] ) 
F. Cabello....— 16, 1S isK| Bear, brown.. 100 a 
eraCrug....—— a— | hata ey a : Solv 
1 a— . 
Calcutta Buiira. Say [Qax (8): ) Lt. D— 23 a—3l 
Do. Kins# vce... 13 iddle..—— 
Do. green.....— pte | hea eavy.. 
Gresnsaw te, i {Femiocn, ii 
Green est—-—_ a—-— 
CitySlaugnter— 8%a—-— |Hemiock, 7 fa 27 4a— 30 
Hem!’k.heavy—2 a—29 
Heml’ck, dam—19 a—% 


Drugs and Dyes. 


Lac Dye,gold—— a—— 
Licoriee aste—20 a— 32 
Madder, Di 








a— 1% 
Opium.'‘fy.... 550 a 570 

Oxal.Acid® Badall 4a - Uy 
ant te - % a-— 
Potash. .— Mya 28 
sont 624a— 70 

| otanger Chi.—d5 a 17 

Sapo. Ht d,z’4.— —- a 6 
racgid.— — a—I1l 











la 
Tat al 8 Sal Eoas. gold 131ka—-— 
a— 914\Sarsa’illa,Hon. © 








| 
V erdigris.eld.— 
Vitriol, Blue. 

Bengal, Bm gidl 05 al%5 
|Madras, cur’y—80 a—8 
Manila “ —@ -—& 
Caraccas,gold—— a— 

Guatemala,gd - Rea 1% 


Metals, 
TRON—Dotry: Bars # ott sg hy metab Pig und 


5c. and Sheathing 


"Bs ice Ingot— 20%a— 21 
¥ [Sheathing new 
“ se suits ts) ® tb a— 51 
thing, oid— 19 a— il 
(Sheath’ g, yell—21 a—— 
DZ....2.—-- a 
Bolts...... —% a—23 
TIN—(ZIND §}“Dorr: Pig, 
free. 
Le 


go 2 a-— 
Straits, gold..— 184a— 1814 





da 4%! English, er 17xa— 18% 
NAIL3.— DUTY: “Cut, 1;/Plates 1.C.ch 700 a 7 23 
Wrought,2; Horseshoe, | P! 
8 


ates.1C... 600 a 625 
EL’ 


TER-<2iNN)-DUTY 
In Pigs, Bars, and Piates 
$150 per 100 bs. 


ZINC—Duty¥. In Pigs, B 
$1 50 #100 Bs.; Sheets 


eb. 
In Sheets gld.—— a— — 


Oils, Naval Stores, Etc. 


OLL—DvtTyY: Palm 10,Olive Nea STORES — Dut 
o. ya Flaxseed, 
4 to gal. 30 ct.; Sperm 
(foreign *nsherics and 

yhale or a tis aor Turpen. m5 


ts Turpentine, 30cts. 
gals 0 other kinds W ¥ ct; 


oe Wh R0bs— 29}4a— 31 
iim’ton 225 a 237 
Tar # LING 22 a 237k 
Pitch.......... 19% a 200 
Seeger te 2175 


# 
280 he.......+ 1 19 a210 


Spi’ts 30ka— 31 
P HTROLEUM—OvtY 


noobs “lots).—'17 a—19 
Siagtes. . ref. 
(6-78 grav)..— 8xKa— 9 


Sundries. 
FEATHERS—DO0TY: Free. HOPS—DUTY: cts, # 


Crop 1875...-...++4610 ald 
ws IIA. enee eens 8 aid 
GUNbOW Deitborr: 
cts ® Band W # ct. ad 


Jute oi Blasting, # 2 


DB... ..ce0000. ——B 20 
eee <= 340 


Shi pines a 








gold..... — 6% a7 nary $1 # bush. of W Bs. 
Jute, cur’cv...—_ a 5 — Grass Seed i ct 
Amer. und’d.. 12500 13000 ¢ 


Ti motny, #bu. .2 a 280 
[Maxam .Am. rough 1 50a 169 
- 550 a 650 


FETE: ET ES VT 


MATHEWS’S 
LIQUID STARCH CLOSS. 
Gives ua splendid gloss and tinish to all starched 
goods. makingthem WHI EARER 
than wux or anything else on prevents the iron from 





TER AND CL 


price lic. Sold by Grocers 


Ah MATHEWS & CO,, 85 Murray St., N.Y. 





Knickerbocker 


Weight. 


PERFECTION IN COOKING 


accomplished by the most inexperienced by the use of 


Baking Powder. 


It stands without a rival and has proven itself to be 


THE BEST BAKING POWDER 


yet offered. Itisno trouble to useit. Free from all 
objectionable ingredients and is absolutely Full 


WM. J. STITT & CO., 
156 Chambers Street, N. Y. 





GREAT REDUCTION, 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Increased Facilities to Club Organizers 
‘ Send fer New Price-list. : 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COs} 
(P.-O0.Box 5643.) 31 and 33 VESEY ST., NewYork 





increasing—Agents 
ments—don’t was 
ERT 





—The choicest in see world—Importers 
prices— Largest C: ees nAm 
staple article—pleases everybody: 


erica— 
e continually 


ye oe en eins induce 
yum So Pe Box to ROB 
WELLS, 43 Vesey 8t., N. Y., P.-O. Box 12387 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








Commercial, ’ 


THE BANK-NOTE AND THE GREEN- 
BACK. 


WHEN bank-notes are issued as a loan to 
the borrower the bank issuing them always 
receives in return therefor the promissory 
note of the borrower, a bill of exchange, 
or some commercial equivalent for the pay- 
ment of the loan after a few days or weeks, 
as the case may be. While the notes go 
out as a debt against the bank, they, hence, 
leave in the bank the evidence of an equal 
debt due toit. The transaction is simply 
one of exchange between the bank and the 
borrower in the evidences of debt. The 
bankwote evidence, having the character 
of acirculating currency, meets the wants 
of the borrower for the purpose of paying 
debts or transferring property; and the evi- 
dence received by the bank, in lieu of its 
own notes, furnishes one source of its 
profits. When the notes perform their 
function and return back to the bank as a 
debt to be paid the bank has on hand the 
means of paying it in the evidence of debt 
received in exchange for it, either actually 
collected or collectable. There is somes 
where unconsumed and undestroyed real 
property represented by both evidences of 
debt and upon which both are virtually a 
lien. This property stands behind both 
debts and will successively pay both. 

The greenback, however, when issued 
by the Government, cither to pay its 
debts or for the purchase of articles to 
be speedily consumed, does not, like 
bank-notes, leave in possession of the Gov- 
ernment any means of its own payment. 
The Government does not lend it to a bor- 
rower, taking security for its repayment, 
but pays it out, because it has nothing else 
with which to pay; and, hence, it goes 
forth as the sign of a needy and empty 
treasury. No government issues its own 
notes as a lender of money, or for its cur- 
rent expenses, when it has an abundance 
of cash on hand. The Government uses 
its credit in this way when it has nothing 
else to use; and what it receives in ex- 
change for its notes supplies it with no 
means of their payment. Indeed, it has no 
means of paying these notes except as de- 
rived from taxation. The property re- 
ceived at the time of the issue and in ex- 
change therefor is not held as a business 
capital, but consumed, and, so far as the 
Government is concerned, destroyed; and, 
hence, taxation is the only resort to pay 
the debt thus contracted. ‘The private 
wealth of the people stands behind the 
debt only so far as the Government.taxes 
the people. Nota dollar of.it is available 
for this purpose until it is made so by taxa- 
tion. The government that borrows by the 
issue of its notes must pay; and, not being 
a business firm or agency, taxation is its 
only means of payment. 

Here isa very important practical dis- 
tinction between bank-notes and green- 
backs. The banks issuing the former have 
on hand their equivalent, received for them 
and retained and represented by them. 
The Government issuing the latter have no 
such equivalent on hand, and no means of 
getting it, except by taxing the people. 
The bank-note, while a debt against the 
bank, represents a debt due to the bank. 
The greenback is a debt against the Goy- 
ernment, with no present means in its 
possession of paying it; and if it were sua- 
ble, like a bank, it would be insolvent. 
It has long since parted with what it re- 
ceived for the greenback, and, hence, can- 
not now use it for the purpose of payment. 
Its credit rests wholly on taxation. Banks, 
performing the function of money-lenders 
asa matter of business, having a banking 
Capital for a basis and required by law to 
guarantee their notes, are, hence, the proper 
sources of paper issues to circulate among 
the people as the representatives of money. 
No government can undertake to supply, 
such a currency without going isto the:| 


ranking business; and thie plainly would 
be foreign to its province 


DRY GOODS. 


THERE is 8 decided improvement in the 
general tone of the market, with «a reversal 
of the downward tendency of prices which 
continued up to the last great auction sales 
of domestic woolens and cottons. But busi- 











means, only prices are steadier and in 
some cases have advanced; and there are a 
good many buyers already here who will 
soon be ready to give their orders. It has 
been a discouraging and uphill business for 
our jobbers the past three years, to be buy- 
ing and selling goods at a loss. A Boston job- 
ber, having been applied to by an unfortunate 
stockholder in some of the New England 
manufacturing corporations for an expla- 
nation of the cause of the suspension of div- 
idends, gives a thorough and satisfactory re- 
ply in a long letter published’ in the Boston 
Daily Advertiser. Among other things, 
he says that since 1873 the average decline 
of prices foots up about 30 per cent., and 
since 1864 full 60 per cent. The conse- 
quence is that no money has been made; 
but, if there had not been a generally sound 
condition among our mercantile classes, 
utter ruin and prostration of business would 
have followed. There have been a good 
many disastrous failures, but we still live. 

The remedy for the steady decline in 
prices, it is said, must be a contraction of 
manufacturing energy; and this has already 
been accomplished to a very serious extent, 
according to the estimate of Zhe Advertiser. 
The list of mills stopped in New England 
is over one million spindles. The additions 
certain in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
together with more to be heard from in 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, will carry 
the number stopped up to 1,200,000, or 
twelve and a half per cent. of the usual pro- 
duction. The spindles stopped are about 
one-half on print-cloths and represent a 
product of 55,000 pieces per week. Com- 
pared with the returns for previous years, 
the present production is less than would 
have been sufficient for any season since 
1872. 

But stoppages in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts are not universal. It is reported that 
the manufacturing interests in the vicinity 
of Milford (N. H.) have been unusually 
good during the last half year. The Colum- 
bia cotton mills at Greenville and New Ips- 
wich, six in number, have been running full 
time, employing 350 hands, with a pay-roll 
of $12,000 per month, and the products of 
these mills for the last six months have been 
greater than ever before. 

The extensive mills belonging to the es- 
tate of the late W. T. Garner are to be kept 
in operation, in conformity with the will of 
that unfortunate gentleman. So New 
York will not suffer from his death so se- 
verely as it was apprehended at one time 
would be the case. 

The Bostonians ate recommending the 
establishment of a Dry Goods Exchange; 
but none of the papers in that busy city 
have expressed the opinion that one should 
be established there. The Commercial Bul- 
letin, however, thinks that in time there 
will be a great dry goods exchange in New 
York and another in Boston. Undoubtedly 
there will. But our New York commission 
houses and jobbers should take the first 
step in the matter, and establish an exchange 
here without delay. 

There has been but one failure of any 
importance reported during the week, 
which was that of a jobbing firm in wool- 
ens, in Broome Street, for about $125,000. 

The demand for staple cotton goods is 
very fair for the season. There are no 
speculative movements; but all the pur- 
chases made are to meet the current re- 
quirements of trade. Brownsheetings and 
shirtings are firmly held and there appears 
to be no apprehension of a break in the 
market for goods of this class. 

Bleached sheetings’ and shirtings are 
quiet, but prices are. steady.and the sales 
are satisfactory for the time of year. 

Print-cloths are firmer in price, but with- 
out any essential change in the quotations. 
The stock in first hands is by no means ex- 
cessive. 

Prints continue in fair detndiut for 
medium and dark fancies, which are freely 
taken at present rates by Western buyers. 
The new styles put upon the market are 
very satisfactory to buyers and the prices 
fixed upon at the opening are not com- 
plained of. It is most gratifying to wit- 
ness the aproyement shown in’ the” 
designs and finish of: our domestic pro-: 
duetion of these goods. 

Ginghams are in growing demand and 
the new styles offered this seagon meet 





ness has not opened witha rush, by any | with general approval and willing buyers..| Pac 


The staple makes are also in good demand, 
and the finish and colors of these standard 
goods exhibit a high degree of excellence; 

Cotton flannels arein good demand and 
prices are steady for the .standard makes, 
many of which are already sold close up to 
production, 

Cheviots are in fair demand and prices 
are satisfactorily and steadily maintained. 

Corset jeans and satteens are rather 
quiet, the early heavy sales of these goods 
necessarily preventing an active demand 
from first hands now before the first pur- 
chases have been distributed. 

Colored cottons are rather more active, 
but the sales from first hands are on a 
rather small scale. 

In other descriptions of domestic cotton 
goods the market is without important 
change. 

Worsted dress goodsvarei:in more active 
demand, and both plain and fancy fabrics 
are in good supply and meet with the ap- 
proval of the trade. The plain poplins and 
alpacas of 3-4 and 6-4 widths are offered by 
agents in new shades and attractive styles. 
Prices are low and steady. 

Woolen goods are in fair demand and 
sales are made at steady prices to an en- 
couraging extent of cloths, doeskins, and 
repellants. 

Fancy cassimeres of favorite makes in 
medium and fine grades are in rather active 
demand; but medium and low grades are 
dull and quiet. The stock in first hands 
has been greatly reduced and prices are 
firm. 

Worsted coatings of favorite makes are 
in fair demand and sales to a reasonable 
extent are made at firm prices. 

Kentucky jeans are selling moderately 
well since the new prices have been fixed 
for these goods; but they are not in active 
demand. 

Flannels are in good demand since the 
recent large auction sales and blankets have 
more attention bestowed upon them; but 
the sales are yet to a limited extent. 

Foreign dry goods are without much 
change, although the excitement in raw 
silk has had the effect of making things a 
little more lively among the importers of 
silk fabrics. Prices have taken an advance 
generally and the market is in every 
description of silk goods very firm. Silk 
velvets have advanced from .15 to 20 per 
cent. The activity in silks doés not neces- 
sarily affect the rest of the market; but 
there is often a sympathy between goods 
of a totally different character, and if silk 
velvets advance 20 per cent. other descrip- 
tions of foreign goods yield to the influences 
of an active demand in those fabrics. But 
business is yet light in all. foreign fabrics 


and the importations are on a very moder- 
ate scale. 
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LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 

IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

MONDAY BVENING, August 7, 1876. 
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CARPETS, CARPETS, ETC, 


ca em 


AND etch 


A positive sacrifice, comprising every line of Goods to be found in the New York Market. 
No other house CAN, no other house SHALL underseil this establishment. 


English Velvets (in single and double widths), $1.75 ; worth $2.45. 


English Body Brussels, $1.40 and upward. 


English Tapestry Brussels (John Crossley & Sons, Manuf., of Eng, No branch stores in this country.) #1 


worth $1.35.- 
Extra Heavy Ingrains (best quality), % cents; sold 
Superfine Ingrains (beautiful designs), 50 cents. 


everywhere at $1.10. 


Medium Quality Ingrains (new patterns), 35 cents. 

Heavy, Well-seasoned Oil-Cloth, 32 cents ; good value for 50 cents. 

An entire cargo of choice Canten Mattings (slightly damaged in impertaiion), worth 30 
cents per yard, will be sold without reserve at 17 cents. 


Lace Curtains, $1 per window and upward. 


Cornices, Shades, etc. 


Those desiring to purchase will do well to sele¢t early, while al the lines are full. 


REUBEN SMITH, 


Opposite 6th street, 


No. 4 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


In Pes ssaape by mail, state style, color, and price desired. Promptattention given and satisfaction guar- 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


Three-Ply and Ingrain, also Stair Carpets, Velvet Rugs, 


ish Brussels, 
**Crumb-olothe Gil-Cloths, etc., very chea at the Old Place 
FULT beset Serre ew Yo 


RK. 


expos carefull packed and sent to any part of the United Enated ite Treo. “ eharge. 
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Financial, 
THE OLD MERCANTILE THEORY. 


Prior to the days of Adam Smith, the 
distinguished author of the ‘‘ Wealth of 
Nations,” it wasa very common idea among 
merchants and bankers that money, mean- 
ing thereby the precious metals, is the most 
important part of national wealth, and, 
hence, that the true policy for each nation is 
to increase the accumulation of these metals 
to the largest extent possible. The more 
gold and silver it had the richer it became. 
Trade that brings the precious metals to it 
enriched it; and trade that carried them 
away impoverished it and enriched other 
countries. The thing to be observed was 
the movement of the precious metals. 
Commerce among the nations was viewed 
as a struggle, in which each sought to at- 
tract to itself the greatest quantity of the 
world’s money—namely, gold and silver. 
Their influx was regarded as a sign of pros- 
perity, and their efflux regarded as an ad- 
verse omen. The question of wealth was 
mainly a question of money. The more 
mney the more wealth and the greater the 
prosperity. 

Adam Smith attacked and thoroughly ex- 
ploded this theory, so fully showing its 
falseness and absurdity that one wonders 
how sensible men could have ever held the 
stupid notion. And yet the underlying 
principle of the theory is by no means dead. 
Not a few money articles that appear in the 
city newspapers, even in these latter days, 
are based upon the idea that money is the 
divinity of all trade; that the more of it the 
better for traders; and, hence, that if any- 
thing goes wrong in the course of trade it 
is for the want of money. The inflationist 
cries out for more money. If gold is ex- 
ported, the country has lost just so much 
capital; and if it is imported, it has gained 
just so much capital. It is poorer by all 
that goes away and richer by all that comes 
to it. An immense reserve of money lying 
idle in bank-vaults is the sure guaranty 
that everything will go right. These and 
the like notions, still prevalent, spring from 
the old mercantile theory about money 
which Adam Smith meant to kill and sup- 
posed that he had killed. 

What, then, is money in the wse to which 
it is put as money, whether it be coin or 
paper, legal-tender notes or bank-notes? It 
is nothing but a tool or mere instrument by 
which exchanges are computed and effected. 
It is never an end, but simply a means to an 
end. It serves a single purpose; and so 
long as it is used as money it can serve no 
other purpose. Men cannot eat it, or wear 
it, or drink it, or do anything with it beyond 
using itsimply asatool. And when society 
has as many such tools as it needs for the 
convenience of commercial exchanges, then 
there i is no necessity for any more money. 
Any increase beyond this point will not add 
to its wealth or to the convenience of doing 
business; but simply enhance prices, with no 
advantage to anybody, with the single ex- 
ception of those who gamble in prices. The 
artisan who has all the tools he needs for 
his trade does not want any more tools; and 
so society, when supplied with the tool 
called money, whether it be gold or paper, 
can never gain anything by increasing it. 

How many of the exchanges of society 
require the use of money and are actually 
made by its use? But a very small part of 
them, as compared with the whole. The 
volume of exchanges made is no measure 
of the volume of money needed. The bill 
of exchange and the bank-check, neither of 
which is money, effect the great body of 
transfers that take place in cities. They do 
nearly all the work in the trade between 
different parts of the same country; and 
when we come to foreign trade, the bill of 
exchange, and not money, is the great 
operator. Identically the same money, too, 
by being passed from hand to hand, may 
effect a hundred payments or make a hun- 
dred purchases in one day. Making the 
suitable deduction for the cases in which 
money is not needed or used at all, we find 
that society as a whole really needs far less 
money than many suppose. But does not 
the banker or the trader who has large de- 

mand liabilities to meet, and has not suffi- 
cient money with which to meet them, need 
more money? Yes, he does; but the money 
he needs happens to be in the hands of other 
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members of the community, and that is all 
that there is about it. His lack of money 
does not prove a generallack. Society may 
have money enough, though he cannot pay 
his debts. 

Be it remembered also that money, 
whether it be gold or paper, really has to be 
bought. The possessor must pay for it, 
either in service or by commodities. He 
cannot go to the manufacturer of money 
and get it asa gratuity. Society does not 
furnish money to beggars for nothing. It 
sells it for an equivalent, as really as it sells 
hats or groceries. If the miner digs gold, 
he expects to be paid for it. If the govern- 
ment issues legal-tender notes, it does not 
issue them to give them away. If banks 
issue their notes, the receiver must give 
them an equivalent in return. There is no 
getting a currency among a people, whether 
of gold or paper, without paying for it. 
How much of this:currency is it best for 
society, in the persons of its individual 
members, to buy? Just as much as, taken 
collectively, they really need for the con- 
venient transfer of capital. Anything be- 
yond this is a dead loss, the sinking of just 
so much capital into an absolutely useless 
state. A man would be a fool who should 
buy for his own use twenty hats, when he 
needs but one; and society does not do much 
better when it buys more currency than it 
has any use for. 

Much of the confusion and many of the 
false notions that stand connected with 
the currency question grow out of the fact 
that men mistake currency for capital and 
reason about it as if it were capital. It is 
really not capital at all; but simply the in. 
strument of computing and transferring it 
from one to another. It performs the same 
service in respect to values that a yard-stick 
performs in respect to length. It facili- 
tates the exchange of capital; and when the 
people have all the currency that is needful 
for this purpose they have all that they can 
use to advantage. 

Re 


MONEY MARKET. 





THERE has been more activity in Wall 
Street during the past week than had been 
anticipated by any class of operators, and 

e ‘‘bears” accomplished their purposes 
to a certain extent in forcing prices down 
to the lowest point they have touched since 
the panic of 1873; but as soon as an attempt 
was made to “‘cover”’ their ‘‘ shorts ” there 
was an immediate rebound and an encour- 
aging degree of firmness was exhibited in. 
Lake Shore and Western Union Telegraph, 
which rather surprised the Street. The 
death of Commodore Vanderbilt was an- 
nounced and believed in on Thursday. and 
the effect of that long-anticipated event 
failed to confirm the predictions of the 
operators who had been discounting it. For 
two days the Commodore was not expected 
to continue alive an hour; but at the 
close of the week he had rallied and was 
considered better than he had been for a 
fortnight. But the venerable railroad man- 
ager is to all intents and purposes dead so 
far as business matters are concerned. He 
has given up all direction and care of the 
great interests that he controlled so long, 
and his son has become his successor in the 
control of the New York Central and 
Hudson River consolidated companies, the 
Harlem, the Lake Shore, and the Canada 
Southern roads; so those who were waiting 
for the great potentate to die may com- 
mence their operations with the assumption 
that he is dead already. The final change, 
when it comes, will affect only his imme- 
diate family. There will be no change in 
the business which depended upon his 
judgment and energy. 

Notwithstanding the activity on the 
Stock Exchange, the supply of money has 
continued greatly in excess of the demand 
and the rates of discount and call loans are 
at the lowest points ever known in the 
“«Street.” Some call loans with Govern- 
ment securities have been made at one per 
cent. per annum. 

The Bank Statement on Saturday showed 
a continued accumulation of currency and 
coin in this quarter. Every item in the 
Statement exhibited an increase. The 
specie average is increased $830,800 and 
the legal-tenders $809,900. The loans are 
increased $2,251,500 and the circulation is 
enlarged by $3,400. The deposits are in- 
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creased $2,650,700; and this, in conjunc- 
tion with a gain of $1,640,700 in gold and 
greenbacks, make an addition of $978,025 
to the surplus reserve, which now amounts 
to $23,839,850. 

During the week $395,700 bonds held as 
security for bank circulation were taken up 
by deposit of greenbacks and $36,750 bonds 
were deposited for new circulation. Bank- 
notes outstanding, payable in currency, 
were $326,988,711, and the Treasury holds 
over $25,000,000 greenbacks for redemp- 
tion of surrendered notes which are in- 
cluded in that total. 

The ‘‘coal stocks’—as Delaware and 
Hudson, Delaware, Lackawanna, and West- 
ern, and New Jersey Central are called— 
were very seriously affected by the ‘‘ bear” 
attacks during the week. But they recovered 
partially at the close. Michigan Central, 
the St. Paul stocks, and Chicago and North- 
western were also badly damaged by the 
onslaught upon them. The attack upon 
Michigan Central appears to have exhausted 
the strength of the ‘‘ bear” party; but there 
are predictions of a still further decline. 
The prices ruling at the end of the week 
showed a general advance, and a better tone 
was imparted to the market generally. 
The following are the gains made at the 
end of the week, as compared with the 
close of the week previous: There was an 
advance in Northwestern common of }; 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy, 14; Chi- 
cago and Alton, $; Canton, 1; Adams Ex- 
press, 14; Lake Shore, 4; the St. Paul stocks, 
+; New York Central, 4; Ohios, 4; Pacific 
Mail, 4; Iron Mountain, 1; Western Union, 
4. The decline was in Atlantic and Pacific 
Telegraph of 4; Northwestern preferred, #; 
Rock Island, 18; C., C., C., and I., 1; Pitts- 
burgh, +; Delaware, Lackawanna, and West- 
ern, 28; Delaware and Hudson, 4; Wells- 
Fargo, }; St. Joseph, 1; Illinois Central, 4; 
Michigan Central, 14; Kansas and Texas, 3; 
New Jersey Central, 2; Jersey Southern, 
4; Quicksilver, 14; Union Pacific, 1; and 
Kansas Pacific, 1 per cent. The rest of the 
market was without material change. 

Gold has fluctuated but little during the 
week, the changes being from 111 13-16 to 
1124, the closing quotations being 111 15-16 
to 112. 

In Government securities there is a firm 


market and prioee are from }¢ to } better 
than at the close of the previous week. 

In general trade there is a daily im- 
provement; but no great change will be 
likely to occur before the end of the 
month. There have been a few fail- 
ures during the week, and one that has oc- 
casioned considerable surprise; but it is of 
importance only as offering an illustration 
of the consequences which have naturally 
resulted from the shrinkage in the value of 
dry goods that has taken place since the 
first of May. We refer to the stoppage on 
Friday of the firm of Max Stadler & Uo. On 
the first of the year Max Stadler withdrew 
from the wholesale clothing firm of Stadler 
& Co., corner of Church and White 
streets, and established the general cloth- 
ing firm of Max Stadler & Co. in the mar- 
ble building at the corner of Broadway and 
Prince streets formerly occupied by Ball, 
Black & Co. He spent about - $20,000 on 
this building, and otherwise opened a 
new enterprise on a scale of liberality to 
which the subsequent course of business in 
this market did not respond. The values of 
goods fell and sales only paid current ex- 

nses. A meeting of creditors is to be 

eld this week, at which a statement will 
be presented. The oo are roughly 
estimated to exceed $400,000 


QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 5TH, 1876. 
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and Iowa Im ved Farm First 
Mortgage Cot Coupon om Bonds Guaranteed. W We guarantee 
we loan not to exce one-third 

of the ac actaal. value. In many years’ business have 
pevet lost adollar. No customer ever had anacre of 
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Cedar Street,” Nee York. 
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INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & C0., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS, 

* Particular attention Coupon Real Estate 
Mo es, without cos! to the! lender. 

References: Any of the Banks or Bankers of In- 
dianapolis. 

‘Thames National Bank, Norwich. Conn. 

New York Correspondent: Importers’ and Traders 
Nationa! Bank. 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR 
KET RATES, and are prepared at all times to buy 
or sell in large or small amounts, to suit all 
classes of investors. Orders by mail or tele- 
= will receive careful attention. 

e shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell Gotp and GoLn Cov- 
Pons, COLLECT DIVIDENDS and Town, County, 
and SraTe “a etc., and bu and sell on 
CoMMISSION MARKETABLE TOCKS and 
Bonps. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
posits and remittances, subject to draft, and 
allow interest, to be credi monthly, on bal- 
ances averaging for the month from $1,000 to 
$5,000 at the rate of three per cent. per annum, 
and on balances averaging over $5,000, at the 


rate of four per cent. 
FISK & HATCH. 


BONDS 


OF THE 


CITY OF BROOKLYN, 
6 and 7 per Cent., 


PAYABLE IN THREE YEARS, 
FOR SALE BY 
GEO. K. SISTARE, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 


17th Scrip Dividend 1876 


50 PER CENT. 
AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NO. 120 BROADWAY. 


Cash Ca ital, . $400,000 00 
Assets, July Ist, 1876, » 1,180,405 98 
New YORK, July 10th, 1876. 

atin BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DkE- 
CLARED: 

Ist. A scrip dividend of 

FIFTY PER CENT. 

od ‘. wiyenee Certificates to be issued August 


3a. Interest at the rate of 


SIX PER CENT. 
puatemngents, payable August 21st, 1876. 

scrip issue of 1870 be paid in cash, Au- 
Interest on the same to cease after June 


h, 
4th. A cash dividend of 
EICHT PER CENT., 
payable to stockbolders July 12th. 
THOS. L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


WE OFFER 


City and County Bonds, bearing interest at seven, 
eight, and ten —- Oe, netball and interest pay- 
able in New 
‘ ad fo mont desirable and profitable securities 
in the ma: 

Pastleaiees given on application. 


A. W. BEASLEY & C0., 


12 WallSt.,New York. 


The Bridge that has Carried you “OE Over. 
A SOLID TEN PER CE NT. 


34 old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AG 
known all over New land and the Middie 
States as the Agency whose Interest bat an are 
paid as CERTAINLY AND AS PROMPTLY e Cou- 
ponsof Mann Bonds, has enlarged its feta and 
changed its name to “ THE KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY.” There is no 
change in its character or management. If a certain 
Ten per Cent. will fata ou, aeeronn for Circular 


and ferences ACTU. } a 
Central lléinois gency,’ Pe nny Illinois, 


THE NATIONAL 


LIFE INS. CO. OF THE U. S. OF A. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

















Cash Ca ° . 91,090,000 09 
Assets, Taig. ist, ge, - _ 7°. PROB 1767 At at 
Perfect “Inaorgnity ty, efinte Con- 


an ates. A 
tra iron ‘@ Stock K Life in 
surance Company. 


E.W. PEET, Pres. J. A= — vice-Purs. 
J.M. BUTLER, 8 


ACENTS WANTED. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 


120 Broadway, corner Cedar Street 
Sash Sapiias -----. % 889:998 88 
Cree Asagte, - = = = 1,592 775 09 
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Young and Old, 


THE OWL’S MATINEE. 
BY LILLIE F. BARR. 


* ONOE on a time,’? when Time was young 
And every bird could use her tongue, 
They all were bid, one summer day, 

To Madame Owl’s Grand Matinée. 
Of course, the “all”? did but imply 
Birds of such first-class quality 

As could afford to come together 
In tip-top fashionable feather. 


The Owl her smiles did freely lend, 
And vowed each bird was her ‘ dear friend.” 
With chatting, eating, singing, dress, 
The party was a grand success. 
Only the Dove cooed soft complaint: 
“6 Hot weather made her poor mate faint. 
She must deny herself long staying, 
Or else her children would go straying.”’ 


**8o sorry!” said the Owl. ‘‘ But, Love, 
We all do know sweet Mistress Dove 
And her domestic ways and cares. 
Here comes Miss Magpie, with her airs !’’ 
Miss Magpie was ‘“‘ sincerely grieved ; 
But had a message just received 
Whose purport, hardly worth the mention, 
Still needed strict and prompt attention. 


‘And 680 good-bye !”’ All were concerned. 
But, when her back was fairly turned, 
Said Madame Owl: “‘I do declare 
No thief can with that bird compare. 
She’s busy stealing all the day, 

And what she steals she hides away. 
Miser and thief! There’s no denying, 
To treat her civilly was trying.” 


Miss Parrot next “ must go away, 

For her French master came that day.’? 

Then said the Owl, as closed the door: 
** Good riddance of a prating bore ! 

She talks the daylight in and out 

And knows not what she talks about. 

And as for lying !—lies ne’er fail her; 

Besides, she swears like any sailor.”’ 


Peacock said, next: ‘‘Good afternoon.” 

The Owl soon sneered: ‘‘ It’s none too soon ; 
For every bird in this wood knows 

You’re but an idiot in fine clothes. 

lf you could see your legs! Poor creature ! 
But, then, for fools there is no teacher.” 


Then went the Goose. ‘Well, go, my dear. 
I don’t see how you got in here. 

A stupid, vulgar, awkward thing, 

That cannot fly and cannot sing. 

One of the useful class? Poor sinner ! 
She’ll make some day a decent dinner.”’ 


The Kite went off without “ good-day.’’g 

She had her reasons, I dare say. 

At least, the Owl said: ‘‘ There she goes, 

The vilest wretch the whole world knows. 
She’d eat her mother any time 

Before she’d want whereon to dine ; 

And, sure as I’m an Owl and lady, 

I’ve known her breakfast on her baby!” 


And thus, as each bird went away, 
The Ow! had something bad to say ; 
Until the Dove alone remained, 
To hear her late companions blamed. 
“* Why, how is this?’’ the Owl inquired. 
“T thought your mate was sick and tired, 
And that your children were depending 
Entirely on your own attending.” 


‘¢ Well, that is so,’’ the Dove replied. 
‘“‘ But I have heard, while at your side, 
My neighbors covered so with blame 
I judged it better to remain, 
Your thought of me? I shall not fear it, 
Now there is no one left to hear it.” 


But bitter words have many wings 

As in a hive of bees are stings, 

And soon from tree-top and from spire 

The Owl was called, ‘‘ Backbiter!” ‘ Liar!” 

Was ordered off from every wood 

Where birds‘are peaceable and good ; 

Was frightened s0 by birds of strife 
phat soon she feared for her poor life, 

And, hiding from the sun and light, 

Became a filthy bird of night. 

Sarnia 


LITTLE JANE’S ADVENTURES. 





BY MRS. H. H. ROBINSON. 





LITTLE JANE sat under the apple tree in 
the orchard. It was Whit or White Sun- 
day, and the trees were full of blossoms 
and their little round petals kept dropping 
down upon her shining hair, while her little 
feet were nestled in the soft grass, 

The butterflies went sailing by, and the 
bumble-bees were buzzing over her head 
and digging into the apple-blossoms, as if 
they would eat their very hearts out. 


As she sat there, she saw before her, lying. 


on the ground, a round, flat stone; “and as 
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she looked at it it ‘seemed to grow larger 
and broader. This did not surprise her a 
bit, and she thought to herself: ‘‘I will go 
and lift up that stone and see what there is 
under it.” It was pretty heavy; but she 
turned it over at last, and found under it a 
dark hole. She knelt down on the ground, 
and as she looked she began to see a glim- 
mer of light, and pretty soon she saw quite 
plainly a winding stairway. 

‘IT will go down,” said she. So she 
crept softly down, and it grew lighter and 
lighter all the time, till she reached the bot- 
tom; and when she stepped off the stairs 
upon the broad green grass she could see as 
well as ever, though there seemed to be no 
sun or lamps to give the light. 

She had no time to think how strange it 
was, for a little voice close to her ear began 
to sing: 

“ Little girl with face so sweet, 
Little girl with dress so neat, 
Where do you live? Now tell me; say. 
Where have you been this pretty day?” 

Then a great frog, with glasses on and an 
open book in his hand, hopped out before 
her and answered: 


“ She lives where the peaches grow, 
Up above, where violets blow; 
Where the blue-eyed grass is seen 
Looking round the meadows green. 


“She has found the winding stair 
To our golden land so fair, 
Where the dolls grow all the year. 
Little girl, you’re welcome bere.” 

After saying this, the frog hopped away 
out of her path; and Jane began to look 
about, and saw not far from where she stood 
a large tree, every leaf of which was a doll. 
There were dolls of all sizes—some as long 
as a table and some no bigger than my 
thumb—all in different stages of growth and 
suspended by the neck from this tree. 
Some of them were in full dress, rosy and 
ripe, looking as if ready to be picked; 
while others looked pale and were in a state 
of undress. It was a long time before she 
got tired of looking at this doll-tree; but 
she finally started off, and pretty soon she 
came to another tree, which was hung full 
of the loveliest little red slippers. And while 
she was looking up at them a pair dropped off 
and fell at her feet. She tried them on, and 
they fitted her exactly. Then she got up 
and went on to another tree that she saw 
near, and found it festooned full of coral 
necklaces and bracelets. They hungso low 
that she could easily reach them; and she 
helped herself to a nice necklace, with 
bracelets to match. Next she came to a 
tree where round combs grew in dozens. 
And she took ever so many of them, for she 
thought: ‘‘I am always breaking mine; so I 
might as well lay in a store.” There was a 
little house among the trees, and she went 
intoit. The first room was filled with ever 
so many little bedsteads, all made up with 
soft beds and white sheets and pillow. 
cases, They were of all sizes, to suit the 
different dolls (so Jane thought). She 
walked into another room, full of chairs, 
tables, and sofas—all doll furniture. There 
were other rooms, too, in this house. Some 
full of tea-sets of all kinds, others with 
cradles and wagons and things of that 
sort; but the last room was the one that 
pleased Jane the best, for ranged all round 
it were bureaus, with drawers well filled 
with every kind of dolls’ clothes—dresses, 
aprons, shoes, and hats—a lovely sight! 
Said Jane: ‘“‘I will run and get some dolls 
off the tree, and they shall all have beds or 
cradles; and I will dress and undress them 
and live here and take care of them.” She 
went out of the door and started for the 
doll tree, when just before her she saw 
again the great frog, with the open book; 
and the same wee little voice that she 
heard before sang again: 


“In our golden land so fair 
Little children’s forms are rare. 
Do not go away again ; 

Live with us, dear little Jane. 


“ Yours shall all the playthings be; 
All the dolls upon the tree 
Shall be yours, if you’ll remain. 
Do not leave us, little Jane.” 

Then said the frog: ‘‘Come with me, little 
girl, and I will show you something else 
that is nice.” 

Jane followed him to a large arbor, cov- 
ered with leaves and flowers, in which 
were a multitude of little creatures, not quar- 
ter as large as she, busily at work. They 
were dressed like men and each one had on 
a white apron and a straw cap, about the 
size of the round end of a peanut-shell. 


They seemed to be cooking, though there 
was no fire and no great hot stove to be 
seen. They were full of preparation, run- 
ning hither and thither, like cooks in a 
hotel kitchen, and doing all sorts of things. 
She went up to one of these little creatures, 
who had smiled at her when she came in, 
and asked him what they were all doing, 
that they were in such a hurry and bustle. 


‘“Why,” said he, “‘ do you not know that 
to-morrow the Butterfly marries the Bum- 
ble Bee? Thousands are invited to the 
wedding and we are preparing the feast. 
We are now at work on the pies. Our 
apples are all prepared, and they are a deal 
of trouble, for we have to bring them from 
the gardens of old Hesperus, and they are 
very expensive. They must be steeped in 
milk and put into the pie with the red 
cheeks uppermost. Our plums have to 
be bathed in dew and mellowed in the 
moonbeams.” 

‘‘ What do you cover them ?” with asked 
Jane. 

““Come out here, and I will show you,” 
said the little fellow. 

She went with him toa corner of the arbor, 
where ever so many of the little cooks 
were stirring with a feather a heap of white 
and fluffy stuff, that looked like snow. Jane 
looked round, and, seeing only one or two 
pies, said: 

“Ts that all you have got done? . Will 
you have enough for all your company?” 
For she remembered that her mother made 
twenty pies every week for a family of six 
persons; and when she was going to have 
‘company ” she made a great many more. 

‘“We have only 8ne more to make,” said 
he; ‘‘and that is to be a great surprise to 
the young couple. We have two dozen 
elegant blackbirds, and we are going to put 
them in a golden dish and cover them with 
our feathery crust; and when the young 
couple come to the feast the ‘pie will be 
opened,’ and the birds will fly out and circle 
round the pair and ‘begin to sing’ with 
most entrancing. songs.” 

‘But will there be enough for them all 
to eat?” said Jane, still anxious for the 
guests. 

“Eat!” said the little fellow. 
that?” 

‘“Why,” said Jane, ‘put things in your 
mouth, and when they taste real good you 
swallow them in your throat. So.” 

He looked at her in surprise, and said: 

“We do nothing of the sort. We spread 
our table in the open air, over-night. The 
heavy dew falls,and the trees drop their blos- 
soms upon it,and the moon sprinkles it 
with silver. When the sun comes slowly 
over the hills his little beams fall slanting 
down and gently draw the perfume from 
the flowers and scatter it around. Then 
the guests will begin to assemble and the 
bride and bridegroom will come. She will 
look fluttering, but happy. He ‘ burly,’ but 
not ‘dozing,’ I hope. He will seize her by 
the hand and they will be married. As the 
sun grows hot and gently draws the covers 
from the pies the aroma will ascend from 
them and from all the exquisite things 
around, and the wedded pair and the guests 
will feast upon it and be satisfied. This, 
little girl, is the programme of our wedding 
feast.” 

‘But it may rain,” said the thoughtful 
Jane. 

“Tt never rains at our weddings,” said 
the little fellow. 

While Jane was thinking how strange 
this all was she felt something hit her foot, 
and a voice said: 

‘‘Jane, Mother wants you to come home 
and wash the dishes.” 

It was her brother, Charlie, who had 
touched her foot to wake her; for she had 
been fast asleep and dreaming. There was 
the apple tree and the flat stone; but the 
rest was alladream. She looked for the 
dolls, the slippers, and the bracelets; but 
they were not there. 

‘‘Oh, dear! What made you wake me?” 
said little Jane. 

She got up, and slowly returned home 
with her brother, thinking how hard it was 
that she must return to what she called her 
drudgery among the dishes and pans; for 
her wise mother was instructing her little 
girl already in some of the lesser though 
not least important duties of a woman’s 
work. If she had been old enough to read 


“What is 
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still harder to return to the common doings 
of life, after having been in the land of 


those 
“ Who on honey-dew hath fed 
And drank the milk of Paradise.” 


But she did not then know how to describe 
what she had seen. After this she wan- 
dered many a time in the fields, hoping to 
find the broad, flat stone and the winding 
stairway that led to the land of her dream. 
Ah! when the stone is ‘‘rolled away,” and 
she is again permitted to go down into the 
earth, the secrets of a more beautiful world 


than that of her dream will be unveiled to 
her. 





DICK TURNER. 


THE BOY WHO MADE HIS FORTUNE 
WITH A DOLLAR. 


BY SARAH D. CLARK. 








Dick TURNER, a ragged little fellow of 
twelve years, with no father and mother in 
the world and no home to call his own, was 
standing at the corner of one of the most 
crowded thoroughfares in the City of New 
York. He never had seen his father, and 
his first recollection of his mother was of a 
pale, sad woman, who was always sewing, 
and who would often go out at dusk, to re- 
turn home with a heavy heart and light 
purse. And many atime then supper was 
only a pint of milk and a pennyworth of 
bread for the two; so that Dick was quite 
used to going to bed very hungry. 
Sometimes he would make a few pennies 
for himself by running on errands, and 
then his mother would say: ‘‘ Who knows, 
Dickie, but that some day you may make a 
fortune for us, for the lord mayor of London 
was once only a poor lad like you. But he 
heard the great bells chiming, calling him 
to hope and work, telling him he should 
live to rule the great city; and sure enough 
it came true.” 

But Dick’s poor mother grew wearied of 
her sewing. She was taken very ill, and one 
day they buried her out of sight; and Dick 
found himself all alone in the great world. 
One good woman, a friend of his mother’s, 
sheltered him for a while; but she was sent 
for over the seas, and then Dick had to sleep 
where he could, and was thankful for any 
of the leavings from some kind baker’s cart 
or for a supper from any good woman who 
would take pity, seeing his pinched face 
and sorry appearance. 

But one thing always cheered him, no 
matter how lonely he felt. Whenever he 
heard the great bells chiming, he always re- 
membered his mother’s words about the 
lord mayor of London, who was once a 
poor boy like himself. 

Now it happened just as he was standing 
at the corner of the street, feeling very 
forlorn and hungry, the bells began to 
strike up a joyful tune; and Dick’s heart 
began to beat too, as he thought, and spoke 
aloud to himself: ‘‘I only want a chance 
to do something, and I will do it with all 
my might.” 

Now Dick had got the right idea. It 
is catching the chance and being on the 
look out for it that makes success in life; 
and the sluggard is the one to let the golden 
opportunities pass without seizing .them, 
complaining all the time that ‘‘he has no 
good luck.” Dick was a plucky little fel- 
low. He began to whistle a lively tune, 
keeping time with the bells. Just then he 
saw passing an elderly-looking gentleman, 
who pulled out hastily from his pocket a 
large white handkerchief; and with it rolled 
out, right at Dick’s feet, a stout pocket- 
book. The old gentleman went on, not no- 
ticing his loss. Dick's heart began to throb 
as he picked up the pocketbook. ‘‘ What 
could he not do with all that money?” He 
turned it over and over, held it tightly in 
his hands, as if dreading to part with it. But 
i must be done, however hard might be the 
effort. 

He ran after the old gentleman as fast as 
he could, fearing the temptation to keep it 
would be too much for him, and held it 
out at arm’s length, saying: ‘‘ This belongs 
to you, sir. I saw it fall from your pocket, 
when you took out your handkerchief.” 

The old gentleman lifted his spectacles 
a little, held his head back, taking as 
minute a survey of the boy as if measuring 
him for a new suit of clothes (which, un- 
happily, poor Dick had never worn in his 
life), saying: ‘“‘You are an honest lad. 





poetry, she perhaps would have thought it 


“Where do you live?” But, as Dick had no 
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home in particular and failing to reply, the 
old gentleman forgot his affectionate in- 
quiry, and, opening his pocketbook, gave 
the boy a dollar, with the patronizing 
words: ‘‘ You are an honest lad.” Never 
mind, Dickie. You ought to have had ten. 
But this one is to be your golden egg and 
precious as if it was Aladdin’s lamp itself. 

When Dick was left standing alone again 
at the corner of the street he took off his 
poor apology for a cap and began to wave it 
triumphantly. The passers-by did not 
notice him much, all too intent upon their 
own business. ‘“‘Now,” thought Dick, 
‘here is, first, a chance for a dinner.” So 
he went and bought ten cents’ worth of 
good hot soup and some bread, and soon 
found himself, feeling very comfortable 
and happy, strolling down by the busy 
wharf. : 

Presently a large sign caught his eye: 
‘*Bound for Havana, Brig Pilgrim. Sails 
this day Pp. M.,4 o’clock. All hands on 
board at 3 o’clock.” 

Dick thought: ‘‘ Now I have got ninety 
cents, 1 can go anywhere. I guess I will 
try this.” So, boarding the ship from the 
wharf, he soon found the captain, a rough, 
good-natured looking man, who called out, 
when he saw Dick: ‘‘Clear the deck! No 
boys allowed here!” 

This was rather a damper. But plucky 
Dick, remembering his ninety cents in his 
pocket and that “‘ money goes a great way,” 
thought it might, perhaps, go as far as 
Havana. 

So he walked up sturdily to the captain, 
saying: “‘I have got ninety cents. Will 
you take me to Havana, sir ?” 

The captain looked at him amazed; but 
there was something so direct and honest 
about the boy that it pleased him, and, with 
a shrug and laugh, he said: ‘‘ Ninety cents! 
Are you willing to work?” 

‘That is just what I want,” said Dick. 

‘*Come aboard then. We are off in two 
hours.” 

Dick, jubilant, found himself, at last, as 
he thought, in the right place, and went off 
and seated himself on the gunwale. 

He watched eagerly a great many men 
coming on board, and, after much con- 
fusion and hurrying to and fro, at last came 
the time for the sails to be loosed, the yards 
braced, and the crew heaving at the wind- 
lass. 

In a few minutes they were under weigh. 
Poor Dick soon began to be dreadfully sea- 
sick, and he soon found out he was where 
work was expected of him, sick or not. 

He was ordered here and there, not 
knowing half the time the meaning of 
what he was told to do. When he had 
‘‘rigged the pump,” ‘‘swabbed down the 
rigging,” and ‘“‘flushed the mainmast” 
from the royal mast-head down a few times 
he began to understand what they all 
meant. 

An old‘tar took him under his wing, and 
was as useful to him as a sea dictionary; 
and when the officers found out what he 
was made of and that work was in him he 
was not knocked about quite so roughly as 
at first. 

After a few days he got over his sea- 
sickness, and a junk of salt beef and a 
buscuit were a luxury to him. 

He soon became quite a favorite on- 
board, and went by the name of “‘ Little 
Dick.” . 

After a pleasant passage, with one furi- 
ous gale, they came within sight of 
Havana. The old town was an odd-looking 
place enough to a Yankee’s eyes, and when 
they landed it seemed quite another world 
to Dick. The delicious oranges and ban- 
anas were to be had for almost the asking. 
The dark men and women, with their 
bright dresses and gay bandana handker- 
chiefs wound about their heads, looked 
very queer to Dick. 

As he was strolling along the great street 
where all the rich people ride every after- 
noon, he saw a boy, just about his own 
age, with a large box, filled with white 
cigarettes, that he was selling off very 
quickly to the passers-by. 

He was not a native, like the others he 
had seen; but had a fair skin, with, blue 
eyes. So Dick, being glad of the chance 
to speak his own language, made friends. 
with him directly. 

“‘ Where do you get these from ?” asked 
Dick. Ned Summers, for that was the 
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boy’s name, told him that he bought them 
at wholesale from a man who made them. 
That he retailed them, and made quite a 
sum in that way. 

“But,” said Dick, examining one of 
them carefully, “if you made them your- 
self you could make double the sum.” 

This idea had never struck Ned; but he 
thought it a good one, ‘‘Come home with 
me, Dick, and I will show you Mam- 
my ! ” 





After navigating small streets and up 
and down smaller lanes, they reached, at 
last, a very poor but picturesque little house, 
or rather tent, for it was built in that form; 
and over the roof, stretched from end to 
end, like so many bright-plumaged birds, 
were bandana handkerchiefs, of every hue 
and size, hung out to dry, with scarfs of 
snowy linen, and delicate fabric made in 
the form of dresses. 

As Ned introduced his new friend to 
Mammy, it was very plain what her profes- 
sion was. Mammy greeted Ned with a broad 
smile, showing a set of ivory teeth, like 
pearls ina black jewel-case. ‘‘ Well, honey, 
you've come at last. And how many 
shiners?” 

As Ned emptied the box, she seemed well 
pleased and took a whiff at her pipe. 
‘*And who’s this you’ve brought with 
you?” 

Ned told her that he met him at the 
corner of the street; ‘‘ and, as he could speak 
English, he thought he would make a good 
friend.” 

‘Maybe so,” said the Ethiopian, giving 
Dick, as he thought, rather a hard look. 
She busied herself soon in setting the table 
for supper, and, when all was ready, invited 
Dick to ‘‘ move up and take a bite.” 

Dick had never seen such luxury. Al- 
though a common wood table, the cloth 
was snowy white. Such fish, fruits, and 
flowers he had never seen before. After he 
was a little acquainted he began to talk 
about the ‘‘ cigarettes.” 

Mammy thought the plan might be a 
good one, and told the boys to ‘‘be off to 
the brake in the morning and get a lot of 
the sweet fern; and, if Dick was willing, 
she would buy some paper with his ninety 
cents that he told her he had in his 
pocket.” 

Dick took it out and handed it over to 
Mammy, and that was the beginning of the 
largest fortune ever made in the wealthy 
Havana. The boys worked hard. Every 
evening after sunset they went into the 
woods for a supply of sweet fern. Mammy 
helped them roll it up in the morning, and 
every afternoon the boys might be seen at 
the corners of the streets, calling out: 

“‘Cigarettes! Fine cigarettes!” 

Soon they had made quite a little sum of 
money, and it went on steadily increasing. 
You know it is 

“ Little by little the ant builds her cell, 
Little by little the bird builds its nest.” 
And so it is with the savings of money. 
Soon they were able to buy a neat little 
home, and Mammy took down her flying 
handkerchiefs and gave up the wash-tub for 
a life of ease and comfort. 

The boys went on, until they were known 
as the rich firm of ‘‘ Turner & Summers.” 
Perhaps you may sometimes think of Dick 
when you hear the bells chiming; and they 
may speak to you, if you listen, as they 
once did to him and the lord mayor of 


London. 
———— EE 


ORIGIN OF “ YANKEE.” 


THE lower class of these Yankees—apro- 
| pos, it may not be amiss here just to ob- 
serve to youthe etymology of this term. 


‘It is derived from a Cherokee word, eankke, 
\which signifies coward and slave. This 


epithet of Yankee was bestowed upon the 
jinhabitants of New England by the Vir- 
ginians, for not assisting them in a war 
with the Cherokees; and they have always 
, been held in derision by it. But the name 
has been more prevalent since the com- 
|miencement of hostilities. The soldiery of 
‘Boston used it as a term of reproach; but 
jafter the affair of Bunker's Hill the Ameri- 
leans gloried in it. Yankee Doodle is now 
their pean, a favorite of favorites, played 
jin their army, esteemed as warlike as the 
}Grenadier’s March. It is the lover’s spell, 
jthe nurse’s lullaby. _After our rapid. suc- 
|césses, we held the Yankees in great con- 
itempt; but it was not‘a little mortifying to 
jhean them play this tune when their arm 





ScuppER, in ‘‘ Sans Souct Series,” 


Selections, 


A FORSAKEN GARDEN. 
In a coign of the cliff between lowland and 
ghland, 
At be ne down’s edge between windward and 


ee, 
Walled round with rocks as an inland island, 
The ghost of a garden fronts the sea. 
A girdle of brushwood and thorn erftloses 
he steep square slope of the blossomless bed 
Where the weeds that grew green from the 
graves of its roses 
Now lie dead. 


The fields fall southward, abrupt and broken, 
To the low last edge of the long lone land. 
If a step should sound or a word be spoken, 
Would a ghost not rise at the strange guest’s 
hand ? 
So long have the gray bare walks lain guestless, 
Through branches and briars if a man make 


way, 
He shall find no life but the sea-winds, restless 
Night and day. 


The dense hard passage is blind and stifled 
That crawls by a track none turn to climb 
To the aro waste place that the years have 


rifled 
Of ono the thorns that are touched not of 
me. 
The thorns he spares when the rose is taken ; 
The rocks are left when he wastes the plain. 
The wind that wanders, the weeds wind-shaken, 
ese remain. 


Not a flower to be prest of the foot that falls 
not ; 
As the heart of a dead man the seed-plots are 


ry; 
From the thicket of thorns whence the night- 
ingale calls not, 
Could she call, there were nevera rose to 
reply. 
Over the meadows that blossom and wither 
Rings but the note of a sea-bird’s song ; 
Only the sun and the rain come hither 
All year long. 


The sun burns sere and the rain dishevels 

One gaunt, bleak blossom of scentless breath. 
Only the wind here hovers and revels 

In a round where life seems barren as death. 
Here there was laughing of old, there was 

weeping, 

Haply, of lovers none ever will know, 

Whose eyes went seawarda hundred sleeping 
Years ago. 


Heart handfast in heart as they stood, “ Look 
thither,”’ 
Did he whisper? “Look forth from the 
flowers to the sea ; 
For the foam-flowers endure when the rose- 
blossoms wither, 
And men that love lightly may die—but we »”’ 
And the same wind sang and the same waves 
whitened, 
And or ever the garden’s last petals were 


shed, 
In the lips that had whispered, the eyes that 
had lightened, 
Love was dead. 


Or they loved their life through, and then went 
whither ? 
And were one to the end; but what end who 
knows ? 
Love deep as the sea as a rose must wither, 
As the rose-red seaweed that mocks the rose. 
Shall the dead iake thought for the dead to 
love them ? 
What love was ever as deep as a grave ? 
They are loveless now as the grass above them 
Or the wave. 


All are at one now, roses and lovers, 
Not known of the cliffs and the fields and 
the sea. 
Not a breath of the time that has been hovers 
In the air now soft with a summer to be. 
Not a breath shall there sweeten the seasons 
hereafter 
Of the flowers or the lovers that laugh now 
or weep, 
When as they that are free now of weeping 
and laughter 
We shall sleep. 


Here death may deal not again for ever ; 
Here change may come not till all change 


end. 
From the graves they have made they shall rise 
up never, 
Who a left naught living to ravage and 


rend. 
Earth, stones, and thorns of the wild ground 
growing, 
While the sun and the rain live, these shall 


Till a last wind’s breath upon all these blowing 
Roll the sea. 


Till the slow, sea rise and the sheer cliff crum- 
e, 
Till terrace and meadow the deep gulfs 


drin. 
Till the strength of the waves of the high tides 
humble 
The fields that lessen, the rocks that shrink, 
Here — in his triumph where all things 
alter, 
Stretched out on the spoils that his own 
ma bp spread, 
a god self-slain on his own strange altar 
Death lies dead. ; 
—A. C. SWINBURNE, in “ The Atheneum.” 





NEW ENGLAND LIBERALISM. 


Rev. Junius H. Warp, rector of St. 
Michael’s church, Marblehead; Mass., 
preached avery interesting and instruct- 
ive sermon on Sunday evening, the 16th 
inst., on ‘‘The Relation of New England 
Liberalism to~the Catholic Faith.” ~ The 
reverend gentleman began by telling what 
is meant by the Catholic. faith. . He, 
then traced the origin of liberalism to. 
the severe teachings of the Puritans, and 
showed that the aim of the Unitarians was’ 
to return’ to the purer: and: earlier “faith. : 








jmarched down to our surrender.—H. E. | 
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The following extract. explains. what, the. 
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speaker considered the defect. of liberalism 
and points out the’remedy: 

‘Now the trouble with liberalism is not 
its aim, but its method. It aimed to gain 
what the human heart always longs for— 
Catholic truth. It was stung into exist- 
ence because Puritanism had obscured this 
Catholic truth. The method was free in- 
quiry alone. Catholic tradition was not 
followed; Catholic creeds were neglected; 
the Catholic order of thought, the principle 
by which the Catholic belief has been 
reached and transmitted, was ignored. 
The result must bring disappointment 
to those who did not use the Catholic 
method. The ffee inquiry was not wrong; 
but free inquiry alone could not help lead- 
ing men away from the fundamental facts 
which the Church Catholic has transmitted. 
Mr. Parker was a notable instance. With 
little reverence for the past, he investigated 
everything anew. His own reason was the 
measure of facts and principles; but this’ 
reason needed just the correction of its 
audacity which Catholic tradition gives to 
make it a trustworthy guide. For the lack 
of that witness to the truth which the 
Church has rendered from the beginning, 
Mr. Parker ran off into denials of essential 
truth and crude speculations, which render 
his religious writings practically worthless. 
This has been the case with his associates. 
Free inquiry has gone to its extreme limits. 
There has been no check, no balance. The 
difficulty with liberalism, therefore, is a 
plain one. If the proper use of right rea- 
son had been united to the witness of the 
Church in all ages, free inquiry would have 
accommodated the truth to the urgent needs 
of the present generation. If Puritanism 
had not, in the first instance, lost the Chris- 
tian ministry, it could not so largely have 
lost the Catholic truth, which that ministry 
always transmits; and in this case liberal- 
ism would not have had to strike out for it 
-like knights in quest of the San Greal. It 
is obvious, then, that correction of method 
is the only way in which liberalism can 
save itself from entire disintegration. If I 
speak plainly upon this point, it is also with 
a tender love for the excellent people and 
dear friends who have sought in this way 
to find a true answer to the questionings of 
their hearts. And yet I beg to point out 
the more excellent way. 

“An important note of the Church of 
Christ is the adaptation of the old Gospel to 
the immediate wants of the present age. 
The Church must always be conservative, 
because it transmits the past; and yet al- 
ways liberal, if it isto meet the wants of the 
people of to-day. If the Episcopal Church 
did not have these two elements of Catholic 
order and freedom of adaptation it would 
fail to meet the necessary conditions of 
our modern life. If it had the Catholic or- 
der alone, it would fail. If it had the free 
inquiry alone, it would go to pieces, like lib- 
eralism. Allowing, asit does, every reason- 
able liberty of thought, it gathers up with- 
in itself the fresh impulses of life, the mag- 
nificent contributions of thought and expe- 
rience, which mark our generation, and 
returns them to the people sanctified and 
purified by the spirit of the everlasting 
Gospel. othing belonging to the present 
age, not even its doubts and speculations, is 
foreign to the Church’s life. There is a 
bright side to modern doubt. 

“ Liberalism is not scouted in its purpose 
because that purpose is to ascertain truth. 
Its spirit is used, but its dangerous tenden- 
cies are corrected by the old Catholic 
creeds. The whole Anglican Church to-day 
is the freest church in Christendom. Its 
liberty of thought is based upon something 
settled and it can afford to allow freedom 
of inquiry. Its spirit is in harmony with 
what you most enjoy in society, in politics, 
in literature, in religion. And yet there is 
just that conservatism which corrects the 
destructive tendencies of liberalism, just 
that freedom of movement by which the 
Church is able to meet the needs of our 
modern life. It has culture without dog- 
matism, conservatism without narrowness, 
liberality without lawlessness of thought, 
and the old Gospel of Christ is transmitted 
as a religion of facts, without sectarian in- 
terpretations. This is the special point. 
where the Church meets liberalism. It has 
everything which the liberals aim for—the 
sympathy with modern thought and life, 
the conception of a warm and fervent Gos- 
pel, the belief in the generous use of reason; 
but it corrects the necessary evils into 
which liberalism leads and loses none of 
the evangelical fervor which goes with a 
religion of facts.”—Marblehead Messenger. 
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M’DONALD CLARKE, THE MAD 


In 1825 Joseph Bonaparte, the ex-King 
of Spain, who, with a numerous retinue, 
was.stopping at the ‘‘ United States,” was 
present at adinner-party given in his honor 
by Mr. Henry Walton. He was accom- 
oer by his sister, Caroline Murat, and 

is two daughters. Though a king, he: 
looked.very much like other mortals. His 
manners, dress, and equipage were wholly 
unassuming, quiet, and unpretentious, as 
-was the case with the ladies of his fainily. 
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‘ John,” said Mr, Walton to his waiter, 
‘“‘take away the cat. It disturbes this gen- 
tleman,” 

“Cat, sir?” echoed Jobn. 
cat!” 

The other members of the family now 
joined in the search; and, at last, sure 
enough, crouched under the sideboard was 
discovered a little, frightened kitten. But 
it was not until Bonaparte had lain down 
for some hours that he recovered from the 
prostration into which the presence of the 
feline had thrown him. 

The dinner was followed in the evening 
by a brilliant party. Among other literary 
gentlemen present were Theodore 8S. Fay, 
Percival, Paulding, Irving, Verplanck, and 
Joseph R. Chandler. M’Donald Clarke, 
the ‘‘ mad poet,” was also among the guests. 
Clarke did not remain long nor did he cir- 
culate among the company. Most of the 
time he stood by the door, his pose and 
style the familiar attitude of the classic Na- 
poleon, with arms folded. His head rested 
not upon his breast; but his eyes looked up 
to the ceiling, while on one foot was a jack- 
boot and on the other a large, clumsy shoe. 
After he had left Colonel Stone related to 
the company the history of the stanza by 
Clarke that had lately appeared in The 
Commercial. It seems that Lang, in his 
New York Gazette, had alluded to ‘‘ M’Don- 
ald Clarke, that fellow with zigzag brains.” 
The insulted poet rushed. into the sanctum 
of The Commercial, blazing with fury. 

‘*Do you see, Colonel,” said he, ‘‘ what 
Johnny Lang says of me? He calls me a 
fellow with zigzag brains.” 

‘* Well, and so yoa are,” said the Colonel. 
a think it is a very happy description of 
you.’ 

‘*Oh! that’s very well for you to say,” 
retorted M’Donald. ‘‘I’ll take a joke from 
you; but Johnny Lang shall not destroy my 
well-earned reputation. Zigzag brains, for- 
sooth! Zigzag brains! Think of it, Colonel! 
I must have achance to reply to him in 
your paper.” 

‘How much space would you want?” 
inquired the Colonel. 

“TI think I could use him up in a column 
and a half,” said M’Donald. 

‘* A column and a half!” said the Colonel. 
“Stuff! You shall have no such space. 
I'll give you just four lines, and if that will 
answer fire away; but not one line more.” 

The poet, thus driven into a corner, in- 
stantly wrote off the following neat epi- 
gram: 


“Tecan tell Johnny Lang, in the way of alaugh, 
in reply to his rude and unmannerly scrawl, 
That, in my humble sense, it is better by half 
To ners, brains that are zigzag than no brains at 
all. 


**T can see no 


“‘There, Colonel,” said he, ‘‘ let Johnny 
Lang put that in his pipe and smoke it.”— 
Wituiam L. Stone, in “‘ Harper’s Maga- 
zine.” 





A CHINAMAN’S QUEUE. 





THE Chinese shave the whole head except 
a round patch on the’crown about as large 
as a breakfast saucer. On this they let the 
hair grow, and it iscombed back and down 
and tied firmly with a string at the middle 
of the bottom of the patch. It is then di- 
vided into three strands and braided. Ifa 
man is very poor, he simply has a plat, the 
length of his hair, fastened at the end witb 
cotton string; but the Chinese have a good 
deal of pride about their hair, and, if they 
can afford it, like to have the queue hand- 
somely made. Often tresses of false hair 
are added to it, for making which the hairs 
that fall out are carefully saved. Of 
course, the hair is thinner at the end than 
at the top, and, to keep the braid of more 
even size and to increase its length, long 
bunches of black silk cord are gradually 
woven into it. 

Queues vary in length; but the grown 
men often wear them hanging nearly to their 
shoes, the —— part of the braid being of 
hair and the lower part of black silk cord, 
which is tied in a tassel attheend. In 
Southern China children’s queues are made 
bright and jaunty with crimson silk. 

For mourning white cord is used and 
for half-mourning blue. Also persons in 
mourning do not have their heads shaven 
fora certain length of time. When the 
emperor dies, nobody in China is expected 
to be shaven for one hundred days, 

Commonly, tidy, well-to-do people have 
their heads shaven every few days, and, as 
no one could easily shave the top of his 
own head, everybody employs a barber. 
Of course, there are a great many barbers; 
and, with all the millions of people in 
China, they have a large business. 

_ Besides the shops, many barbers have 
little movable stands, containing all their 
tools; and they may often be seen plying 
their art by the wayside or at the houses 
of their customers. The barber has a 
basin of—hot water, a towel, and * an 
awkward kind of razor; and when he 
has shaven and washed the head and 
braided the hair of a man he ends up all 
by patting him with both hands upon the 
back and shoulders, in a way which to 
him is truly delightful. For all this his 
charge is not more than six cents, and a 
poor man would pay still less. 

To make his queue thicker, sometimes a 
Chinaman wishes to grow more hair, and 
the barber will leave his head unshaven for 
perhaps a quarter of an inch all round the 
old circle of hair. When the new hair’ is 





stands up in a fringe—like a kind of black 
halo—all round his head, looking very 
comically and annoying the Chinaman. 
very much until it is long enough to be 
put into the braid. 

When a man is at work, he finds his 
queue very much in his way, and he binds 
it about his head or winds it up in a ball 
behind, where he sometimes fastens it with 
a small wooden comb; but, in his own 
country, on all occasions of form and 
dress he wears it hanging, and it would 
not be polit@to do otherwise.— Wide Awake. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN FAMILY. 


THE admission of Colorado makes the 
twenty-fifth new state added to the Union 
since the War of National Independence. 
The original family who united July 4th, 
1776, to form a nation of one people were: 


No. Free States. No. Slave States. 
1. New Hampshire. 8. Delaware. 

2. Massachusetts, 9. Maryland. 

3) Rhode Island. 10. Virginia. 


11. North Carolina. 
12. South Carolina. 
13. Georgia. 


4, Connecticut. 
5. New York. 

6. New Jersey. 
7. Pennsylvania. 
The following states have been admitted in 
the years set opposite each name: 


No. Admitted. 
14. Vermont (from New York)............ 1791 
15. Kentucky (from Virginia)............. 1792 
16. Tennessee (from North Carolina)....... 1796 


17. Ohio (from Northwestern Territory)... .1802 
18. Louisiana (bought from France, 1803). .1812 


19. Indiana (from Northwestern Territory). 1816 
20. Mississippi (from Georgia)............. 1817 
21. Illinois (from Northwestern Territory). .1818 
22. Alabama (from Georgia).............++ 1819 
23. Maine (from Massachusetts)..........- 1820 
24. Missouri (from the Louisiana purchase), 1821 
25. Arkansas (from the Louisiana pur- 

OO Or eer eee 1836 
26. Michigan (from Northwestern Territory )1837 
27. Florida (ceded by Spain, 1820)......... 1845 
28. Texas (from Mexico) annexed......... 1 
29. Iowa (from Louisiana purchase)....... 1846 
30. Wisconsin (from Northwestern Terri- 


LOFY)o coc ae cecces ccvccgceseevececses 1 
31, California (conquered from Mexico)...1850 
32. Minnesota (half from Northwestern Ter- 
ritory, half from Louisiana purchase). 1857 
33. Oregon (from England by ——» een 1859 
34. Kansas (from Louisiana purchase of 
ao sscccessasceeuenene eieeuntadaed 1861 
35. West Virginia (from Virginia) ....... 1863 
36. Nevada (conquered from Mexico)...... 1864 
37. Nebraska (from Louisiana purchase of 
WII 66.6 cecccccvescacseaveraedes 1867 
38. Colorado (partly from Louisiana pur- 
chase and part conquered from Mex- 
WN so s.ctcdadeuddcceasccadsgevaacatues 1876 


Territories remaining to be organized 
into states: 


1. New Mexico, organized................. 1850 
pS cer cre cee 1850 
3. Washington, organized................. 1853 
4. Dakota, organized ............c0..sceee 1861 
5. Arizona, organized...........ccccecsecs 1863 
6. Idaho; OrganimeG. 55... ccc cece eases 1863 
7. Montana, organized................220 1864 
8. Wyoming, organized................04. 1868 
9. Alaska, organized..........0...s0see0e 1868 
District of Columbia, seat of Govern- 
ment........ 6s vsiee ese cWSs VS. TEs 1790-1 
— Congregationalist, 


cr 
KILLED AND WOUNDED IN AN- 
CIENT AND MODERN WARFARE. 


Ar the battle of Talavera (1809) the loss 
in killed and wounded was one-eighth of 
those engaged. At Austerlitz (1805) it was 
one-seventh. At Malplaquet (1709), at 
Prague (1759), and at Jena (1806) it was 
one-sixth. At Friedland (1807) and at 
Waterloo (1815) one-fifth, At Marengo 
(1800) it amounted to one-fourth. At Sala- 
manca (1812) out of 90,000 combatants 
30,000 were killed and wounded. At Boro- 
dino (1812) out of 250,000 80,000 fell on the 
two sides. At Leipsic (1813) the French 
sustained a loss of one-third of their total 
effective. At Preussich Eylau (1807) 55,000 
were killed and wounded out of a combined 
total of 160,000 combatants, giving a loss of 
more than one-third; while at Zorndorf 
(1758), the most murderous battle which 
history records in modern times, out of 
82,000 Russian and Prussian troops en- 
gaged 32,800 were stretched upon the field 
at the close of the day. Let us now come 
to more recent. times. The first great battle 
in which rifled firearms were used was Sol- 
ferino (1859), and when the war broke out it 


the new weapon would be frightful; but 
the loss actually fell to 1.11 of those en- 
gaged. At K6niggratz, where, in addition 
to rifled weapons, Ore side was armed with 
breech-loaders, the actual loss was further 
diminished to 1.15. Finally we come to the 
last War, in which the proportions were: 
Woerth 1.11, Gravelotte 1.12, and Sedan1.10. 
These figures may surprise many who, not 
unnaturally, imagined that improved weap- 
ons entailed increased slaughter. It is not 
intended to imply that battles are not still 
sanguinary; but it is incontestable that they 
are much ‘less So: than ‘they were.—Maemtl- 
lan’s Magazine. 


THE WOMAN IN THE RESTAU- 





‘« WHEN a lady comes into a restaurant,” 
said the waiter, ‘‘she always sits down as 
f terrapins elp beliey Mee a 
I neyer ca elievying er, Connti 
my ex erie as nothing. She al 
asks for the bill of fare and ‘reads ‘+. 
figures first. Men, you know, say: ‘Do 








an inch or two long, being very stiff; it.| they cook oysters decent?’ Bat she always 








was confidently predicted that the effects of. 


othing to. her.. 


says: ‘ What dothey cost?’ Then she talks 
and talks to her friend, and says: ‘Do you 
like Vermicelli soup? ‘Oh!’ says the 
other, ‘don’t let’s have soup. It’s so hot.’ | 
‘I don’t want any soup,’ says she; ‘but | 
what shall we have? Ihad splendid chicken 
patties in New York. I wonder if they 
are good here?’ ‘I don’t know,’ says the 
other. ‘I had sheep’s-head here once, and 
it was very good.’ ‘Well, let us have 
that.’ ‘No,’ says she, ‘don’t let’s have the 
same thing. ou have sheep’s-head and 
I'll have chicken.’ ‘No. Have you rare 
beef?’ (to 9). “Yes, Miss,’ Isay. ‘You 
have sh says the other. ‘No, it is too 
late; and don’t let both of us have fish. I 
wish they had Vienna coffee or that lovely 
rose sherbet from the Turkish Bazaar. Let 
us go over there.” ‘Oh! no. It’s too hot.’ 
‘ Well, what are you going to have?” Then 
they ask me if we have fried chicken and 
all that sort of things not on the bill; and, 
if we had—as we haven’t—what would it 
cost. Then they talk of this and of that, 
and then onesays: ‘Ob, pshaw! I mean to 
have some ice-cream.” And the other says: 
‘Yes, it is just what she wants.’ And then, 
when they get it, they say it isn’t half as 
good as the ice-cream at some other place. 
And then they say to bring them some cake. 
And when I bring them they say: ‘ Haven’t 
we some other kind?’ And I bring that. 
Then one sys: ‘Let us have some coffee.” 
And they decide on lemonade. When I 
give the check, they count up everything 
by itself, and say: ‘Oh, mercy! did the cake 
cost all that?? Then they get up, drop 
their gloves, and say: ‘Let’s go to the 
restaurant in some of the halls, and don’t 
you think that ice-cream was horrible?’ ”— 
The New Century for Woman. 








‘Loox here, Jim, there’s a hole knocked 
out of this bottle you gave me.’”’ ‘‘ Why, not 
at all. There’s the hole in it now. If it was 
knocked out, how could it be there ? 








Children’s Lives Saved tor 50 Cents.—Every 
case of Croup can be cured when first taken by Dr. 


jiarrheea, jprscuness, Colic, So Cuts, 
Burns, and External Pains. Sold by the Druggists. 
Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 

{2 Great Cough Remedy. Dr, Tobias’s Pulmonic 
Life Syrup. 


Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Woolens. 


Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons. 


Splendidly adapted for a)l kinds of fancy work. 
They make the best and cheapest Inks. 

Druggiste sell them. A book giving full and ex- 
plicit directions will be sent to any one by addressing 
the proprietors; or a pag e of any color will be 
sent posers on receipt of 30 cents. 

LS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt, 
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Habit Cured. 


Cured at home; no publicity. By Dr. F. E. MARsH’s 


cal en- 





Specialty. Terms modeiate. Time short. Over 400 
testimonials like the following: 

“T thank God i have never taken a dose of 
morphine I your com- 
plotes cured, to you. sir, and to your cial- 

nm is solved in a nu —t les of 


of Morphia and 


your y ani 2 
wery. WHICH? Trul and gratefully, DEBORAH 


ESS NO MORE PHYSIC: 


no more nauseating, burning liniments, lotions” 
salves, and o!ntments for pain and soreness; buts 
gfateful, healing, and soothing external application, 
such as cari be had by the use of Collins’s Voltaic 
Electric Piaster, ihe greatest and most speedy 
pain-reliever in the wérld. 25 cents everywhere. 
Mailed, on receipt of price, by 


WEEKS & POTTER, 


BOSTON. 


EVERY ONE SHOULD SEE THE DISPLAY OF 


Waltham Watches 


in the Main Building at the Centennial. Also 


WATCHMAKING BY MACHINERY 
in actual operation in Machinery Hall, close by the 
great engine. 

Prices of WALTHAM WATCHES, through recent 


reductions, are lower than ever before and lower 
than ever was thought possible. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 


GENERAL AGENTS, No. 1 BOND ST., NEW YORK 


ONE DOLLAR 
PRINTING PRESS, 


Five Adjustable Screws. Weight, 4ibs. 
Send Stamps fer List of Cards & Type 
ISLAND CITY M’F’G CO., 59 CEDAR 
STREET, NEW YORK, P. 0. BOX 1551 


HOLMAN’S 
Fever and Agne and Liver Pad 


CURES WITHOUT MEDICINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION. 


The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 











The only true cure 

oe for, and preventive 

of malaria, in all its 
forms : 

Liver Complaint, 
Jaundice, Dy spepitta, 
Rheumatism, Yellow 
Fever, Sea-Sickness, 
Neuralgia, Lilious 
Disorders, &c., &e. 

None nuine 
without the Trade- 
Mark and Signature 
of the Inventor on 

} the wrapper. 

4 Ask your druggist 

% for it. For Certifi- 

| cates read little blue 
book, Enemy in the 
Air. bi) 





WM. F. KIDDER & €0O., Sole Proprietors, 
No. 83 John Street, N. ¥. 
Sent by mail on receipt of $2. 





Greatly Improved! Lined 
leather ends. No friction. 
For real merit the best and 
cheapest Brace made. 
Gives health and vigor to 
the system by preserving 
an erect form. Sold b 
the trade and Clevelan 
Shoulder-Brace Compa- 
Cleveland, Ohio. Send 

$130 and chest measure. 

t@” Ask for Pratt’s New 
Brace. 








Amateur Workers 


can find everything they desire in 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


and four books of é 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 
Send 3c. stamp for our new and enlarged catalogue 
and price-list (fourth edition just issued) to 
CEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis St., foot of 5th to 6th sts., E.R., N.Y. 


DID YOU TRY THE RICE-FLOUR 
Toilet Soap? If not, do so atonce. It is splendid 


for summer use —- wild, wholesome, and elegantly per- 
fumed; just what is wantéd to overcome the natura} 








DR. F. E. MARSH, 
Quincy, Mich. 





Priced and BEST,” 


exc 10 “ Lowest 
Do Your Own Printing! 
$ Press. for Sila. cavelopes, ete, 
Business Men do their printing and advertis- 









7 have great 
OY Sprinung. Send two stamps for full cata- 


Pre SSeS" RETSEN SC 00. Merhien, Coma. 


oil which exudes from the ~ Sold everywhere 
Made only by ROBINSON B . & CO., Boston. 


TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s ae and Shoes 





No lady will be without it after one trial. Bewaro 
eat ‘mitations and counterfeits. Forsale evers wher, 


RF. RROW*Y & UO. Roxen 
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FIRE PROTECTION IN LONDON. 


Txe London papers publish a report of 
the first meeting of the select committee 
appointed by the House of Commons to in- 
quire into the means of protecting life and 
property in the metropolis from fire. 

Capt. Shaw, superintendent of the Me- 
tropolitan Fire Brigade, was one of the wit- 
nesses. He stated, in reply to Sir H. Sel- 
win-Ibbetson, that he had been in charge of 
the brigade since the autumn of 1861; but 
the brigade as now constituted was not es- 
tablished until 1866. Formerly the brigade 
consisted of 38 fire-engines, 17 stations, 2 
floating engines, and 131 men. Several 
parishes had small engines, but they were 
of very little use. The brigade had now 49 
fire-engine stations on land, 4 on the river, 
106 fire-escape stations, 111 engines on land, 
4 on the river, and the total number of men 
of all ranks was 398. The metropolis was 
divided into four districts—three on the 
north side of the river and one on the south. 
In the center of each district was a super- 
intendent, with a large number of stations 
under his control, all connected by tele- 
graph. Having cxplained the mode in 
which information of fires was received by 
the brigade and acted upon, Capt. Shaw 
stated that in 1866 there were 323 serious 
fires and 1,012 slight; in 1867, 245 serious 
and 1,152 slight; in 1868, 235 serious and 1,- 
433 slight; 1869, 199 serious and 1,378 slight; 
1870, 276 serious and 1,670 slight ; 1871, 207 
serious and 1,635 slight; 1872, 120 serious 
and 1,374 slight; 1873, 166 serious and 1,382 
slight; 1874, 154 serious and 1,419 slight; 
1875, 158 serious and 1,366 slight. The 
maximum was in 1870; and since that year, 
although the population had greatly in- 
creased, the number of fires had diminished. 
Last year there were 4,050 calls for chim- 
neys. Norecord was kept of the number 
of lives lost, but one was kept of the num- 
ber saved. At every fire-escape there was a 
man in charge of the machine. The Chel- 
sea Water Company supplied 27,000 houses 
and 200,000 inhabitants; the West Middle- 
sex, 38,000 houses and 300,000 inhabitants; 
the Grand Junction, 28,000 houses and 250, - 
000 inhabitants; the New River Company, 
120,000 houses and 900,000 inhabitants; the 
East London, 100,000 houses and 750,000 
inhabitants; the Kent Company, on the 
south side, 35,000 houses and 250,000 in- 
habitants; the Lambeth, 40,000 houses and 
300,000 inhabitants; and the Southwark 
and Vauxhall, 75,000 houses and 550,000 
inhabitants. The total was,in round num- 
bers, 463,000 houses and 3,500,000 inhabit- 
ants. He had occasionally found an insufii- 
cient supply of water; but the cases were not 
very numerous. Since the brigade had been 
under the Metropolitan Board of Works 
the tot4l number of cases in which the sup- 
ply of water was unsatisfactory was 586. 
There were 79 cases of short supply, 285 of 
the late attendance of turncocks, and 222 
of the non-attendance of turncocks. 

ce  —— 
INSURANCE BUSINESS IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


— 

From the figures in the official report 
of insurance companies doing business 
in Pennsylvania for the last year it 
appears that there are 346 companies 
doing business in that state for the 
year to January ist, 1876. Of the above 
companies 57 are joint stock and 123 
mutual of Pennsylvania, 140 joint stock 
of other states, and 17 joint stock of foreign 


countries. 
Premiums Losses 
Received. Incurred. 
Pa. joint stock F. & F. M....... - +»83,560,610 $1,614,851 
Other state companies F. & F. M.. 2,617,608 1,855,236 


The ratio of total losses paid to premium 
receipts was 58.51 by the Pennsylvania joint 
stock companies, 51.54 by other state com- 
panies, and 41.86 by foreign companies. 

The ratio of total losses paid to premium 
income by all the joint-stock companies in 
1875 was 5.02 per cent. in excess of 1874. 
While the total premium income of all the 
joint-stock companies was $1,680,961.82 
less in 1875 than in 1874, yet the dividends 
paid were $44,284.47 more. The losses 
paid on Pennsylvania business by Pennsyl- 
vania joint-stock companies were 40.21 per 
cent. of premium receipts, 64.91 by other 


state companies, and 55 by foréign com- 


panies. 





‘JOHN P. TOWNSEND. 
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The business in Pennsylvania was $504,- 
805.09 less in premium receipts than in 1874 
and $1,053,375.67 more in losses paid; the 
ratio of all companies, of losses to premium 
receipts, being 38.53 in 1874 and 55.76 in 
1875. While the general percentage of 
losses to premium receipts in 1875 was 
50.82 per cent., that on business in Penn- 
sylvania was 55.76 per cent. The ratio of 
losses paid to premiums and assessments 
by Pennsylvania mutual companies during 
1873 was 60.57, in 1874 it was 61.59, and in 
1875 it was 70.49 per cent. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tue half-yearly dividends of banks, 
mining and insurance companies, and other 
business organizations in San Francisco re- 
cently declared amount to $11,933,870, makj 
ing with the January dividends of the sav- 
ings banks $12,508,000. The San Francisco 
Bulletin says: ‘‘ This is the largest amount 
ever disbursed in dividends at San Francisco 
during a similar period, and nearly $4,000,- 
000 in excess of the amount for the same 
time last year.” 


—A suit to enforce a penalty of $5,000 and 
praying that the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York may be forbidden 
doing business in California has been 
brought at San Francisco, the allegation 
being that the defendants have violated the 
law of the state by failing to comply with 
those provisions regulating the manner in 
which foreign insurance companies shall 
conduct their business in that state. 

—a 





INSURANCE, 





LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
GLOBE INSURANCE CO. 


ASSETS, 


$28,425,160 92. 


45 William Street. 





United States Life b Insurance Co., 


Nes. 261. 262. 264 Broadway 
Corner Varren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS $4,422,636 68. 

The principal festures ¢ of this Company are ABSO- 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMICAL SFAGRESRT, 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURE 

All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 

C P. FRALEIGH erie 4 
WILLIAM D. WHITING, Actuary 


COLUMBIA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


JNO. T. DOUGLASS, President. 


CAPITAL = -*#= +*#+ = = $100,000 
ASSETS - - - = = $6,037,404 


15.969 Policies in force, insuring $33,779,391 
J. M. Fox, Secretary. 
GEO. W. MANNING, Assistant Secretary. 
EDWINW. BRYANT, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 
BEN. WILLIAMS, Manager of Agencies, 


HOME OFFICE, ST.LOUIS, Mo. 


UNION MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF MAINE. 


ORGANIZED 1849. 
HOME OFFICE, 


No. 153 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











GROSS ASSETS, 


TEN MILLIONS. 


ANNUAL IMCOME, 


TWO AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS. 


SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, 


One Million Two Hundred and Fifty 
Thousand Dollars. 


_ HENRY 8. WASHBURN, President. 
DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 
WHITING H, HOLLISTER, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


HENRY 8. WASHBURN. EZRA H. BAKER. 
DANIEL g GEORGE C. RAND. 
EDWARD R. SECCOMB. 
JAMES W. JUDD. 
GEORGE A. MEYER. 
EUSTACE C. FITZ. 


BRADLEY N. CUMINGS. 
JOSEPH BRADSTREET. 








ESTABLISHED A. D, 1850. 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 

C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, ss’t Sec’s. 


LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - $8,000,000 
Surplus, over - - - 1,000,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 


JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS, M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F COLLINS, Man, of Agencies. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 


and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 











NO vv oscisicntsscotasccense ++2-$1,000,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.....,.....00. 300,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund................ 300,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance.,........... 951,427 42 
Undivided Surplus, held for all 

claims againstthe Company... 293,738 22 
Tota! Assets, January 10th, 1876..... $2,845,165 64 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec., A.D. 

A.M.KIRBY,Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen.Ag’t. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1876. 
The Trustees, n Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its af- 
fairs on the 3lst December, 1875: 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

Ist January, 1875, to 31st December, 1875. $5,340,021 88 
_——— = Policies not marked o 

SRRPEEY: TOL 5... 0 cash dceseddjecksteasccbivne 2,455,372 87 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ 5,394 75 
No Eoanens have hoon issued upon ate 
» nOru disconnected wi 

Marine Riske. - i 
Premiums marked off from Ist ae 

1870, to 3lst December, 1875 ..........00008 $6,123,134 68 


Losses paid during the same period..... eee $2,712,058 05 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... $1,217,47723 


has the follo 
Talked. od Bate A and State of 











Aseots, vis 
City, Bank, and other Stocks. ...$10,314,940)) 
saan hm Stocks and otherwiae... 7 Parry 





2,076, 
363,402 40 
Total Amount of Assets......... $16,019,940 82 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the First 
of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 


Annee eee Steen renee eeeeeeeseeeeee 


the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifie 
cateswhich were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 


A dividend of Forty Per Cent.is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Bist December, 1875, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 4th of April next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

H. WEB 
ora RL ES DENNIB, GORDON W. BURNEAM, 
WH. H. MOORS, FRED’ CHaUNCBY. 
LEWIS CURTIS. FRANCIS skiDbY TT 

HOPG EAESO® SARE MAEM 

Bavip LANE G 
JAMES E BRYCE, ROBERT Wares RT 
WM. STURGI DuRV BARE 


ED 

JUHN ELLIOTT, 

SAMUEL HUTCHINSON 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 


| PARKER HARDY. 
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SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY; 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


for the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1875. 


Net assets, Jan Ist, 1875.........0e0e00 csoeee $24,735,084 74 
INCOME. 
Premiums....... wecuvedd $7,999,991 39 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,571,886 08 
BO vccctosspbicvcedeses bibiseeerinss ee. $04,306,920 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by death and 
matured endow- 


Dividends, surrender 

values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 
Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county and 


City tAXES.....ccceereee 56,421 95 
Commissions, .......+- 404,372 34 
EEXPENSOS....0.00e000 P32 483 99 $6,629,289 95 
Net assets, Dec. 31st, 1875.. .........4. $27,677,630 
ASSETS. 


Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,951 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 
foreclosure........... 5,080,484 55 
United States stocks 
and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 


State of New York., 4,332,442 96 
State stocks............ 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipa 
BODES ..ccccccccccoccee 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- 
en 37,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest....... 868,639 51 
Balance of agents’ ac- 
COUNES.....cccccccscces. 237,409 79— $27,677,630 
Market value of stocks 
over cost value....... 212,698 12 
Interest and rents due 
and accrued.......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
GERMIBTE.. 0.0 ces ccccce once 185,209 00 
Deferred premiums.., 712,576 O— 1,351,458 83 


Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.829,039,089 70 
Total abilities, including reserve 

for reinsurance Of existing poli- 
24,523,170 


Total surplus to policyhold- 
GUE. So ccmccnssacodsieg s00sasssccioes $1,315,919 42 
New business in 
1875, 8583 
a assure 
CORR -ppcmaeed 


FAGKS........-2000. * 178,632, 686 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 the 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu. 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 

GEO. PHILLIPS, 
J. G. VAN CISK, 

We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detail the assets, accounts, and business of the so- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 


} Actuaries. 





8 
BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | Special, Committee 


JAMES M. HALSTED 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, 
PARKER HANDY, 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, 


sets and accounts 
at the close of the 
year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGET. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D.MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT,BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
HENRY F. SPAULDING.BENJ AMIN E. BATES. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY 8.TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J.MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS. 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 
ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRO 
BENNINGTON F. RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, JR 
DOLPH. i JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASK. THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORE. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN 
D. HENRY SMITH. 
JOHN SLOANE. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ase’t Secretary. 


SRYAED CAMMERY Db. } Phvsiclane 
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UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. CO., TWENTY-SIXTH 
peo pt i INSURANCE ey 
ie IR 
THE OBOE AT OSD STATES Annual Report 
WA . Pre 
HENRY J. FURBER. Vice-President. OF THE 716 
a 


JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


a ovo (OHARTER OAK 
THE PENNSYLVANIA | LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY, 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - -_- 1,533,635.84 


wna. G. CROWELL, Sec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres. 











THE HARTFORD, CONN., 
INCORPORATED IN 1850. 
JANUARY Ist, 1876. 
RECEIPTS - - = = $3,786,488 94 
MUTUAL LIFE DISBURSEMENTS - + 2,644,437 96 
ASSETS - - = = = 18,942,443 69 


LIABILITIES- - = - 12,487,866 00 
SURPLUS - = = = = 1,454,577 69 





INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICERS: 
E. R. WIGGIN, President. 


S. H. WHITE, Vice-President and Treasurer. 
A. H. DILLON, Jr., 2d Vice-President. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Secretary. 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Assistant Secretary. 


H. J. FURBER, Financial Manager. 


STEEL ENGRAVING 


—oF— 


ASSETS OVER Charles Sumner 
$78,000,000. NE NEW SUBSCRIBER TO 


ne THE INDEPENDENT AND 


RICHARD A. McCURDPY, 
$ 3 B 5  @ ) s 
Address 


Vice-President, 
HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
251 Broadway, N. Y. City 


THIRT Y-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


AMERICAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO. 


OFFICE, 482 AND 484 WEST MADISON STREET. 
ORGANIZED A. D. 1859. 


144 & 146 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 








J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 





W. H. C. Bartiert, Actuary. 








CASH CAPITAL PAID UP.........---. anetpqucseeeenias $200,000 00 
CASH SURPLUS OVER CAPITAL. ..........0ceeeeeeveeee 758,681 76 
INSTALL UENT NOTES. ......-ccccccccccccsscevscccevcssccecs 1,924,138 61 
TOTAL, TOULY ots 1SIG........ccccccccccccece oes coves $2,912,820 37 

<= Liabilities, including Losses Adjusted and not Due..... $81,374 97 


No Losses Due and Unpaid. 


DIRECTORS: 


= H. Z. CULVER, Hon. H. N. HIBBARD, CHAS. L. CURRIER, 

M. A. HOYNE, Hon. J. M. BAILEY, WM. H. OVINGTON 

~— D. A. KNOWLTON, Jn., Hon. WM. H. BRADLEY, LOYAL L. MUNN, 
NICHOLAS KRANSZ, R. B. CURRIER. 


OFFICERS: 


H. Z. CULVER, President. 
Hon. H. N. HIBBARD, Vice-President. M. A, HOYNE, Treasurer. 
CHARLES L. CURRIER, Secretary. R. B. CURRIER, General Agent. 


HOME | 
INSURANGE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 186 BROADWAY. 
FORTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 1876. 


Cash Capital - -*- = * * = = * =* * =* = $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance - - - * = = * = © 1,845,521 47 














Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends - - - = 247,326 66 
Net Surplus - * - - - ” - - - - - ~ - 958,868 71 
Total Assets - - - = = -« = = = = $6,051,716 84 
ee SUMMARY OF ASSETS. : dade one 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien'on ‘Real Estate, worth $4,820,000.00' |: \apeipieeasanarekt I 1,922.7 0 
United States Stocks (market value). ......, ..cccsecsecsceceeeceeceetctsenet sve oes 264° “ 
Bank Stocks, we ee ncecenenccccncccngecudscswbceeMicsbibecdeee a5: 
state and City Bonds, ad Beth. sd SED ch aces ELSES LAO TONE 69,250 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of Securities $547,050.00)... 423.650 
MROSUNS GRO OF ERE TUNG, WONG: 5.6 scccccacichsoe covcdececdecede. codccauenee 
NE IO OU a Ei a daha Scnddgidleccic.c: ococetccesseotsecueaghoxenesestvoucee 181.1 
Bills Receivable ws $66. -ctaee oe: anes cosces-cas 4 Asadide SthAddchoutsd devssh hidhetvask ikke ; 4 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this Office.. tee 138 
as Ss dbiip ees sdnnees csdccatie 94s aa nasiibiiAdmeadene danieh eebathi<tanse*patattd $6,051,716 84 
Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist Jul wit TABILITIES. one 
ha: - eaanmegapaly ited Do Bs ott -acreniooemeansisioneereneecistenn endo gan aaa 
™ ernest eee erro eee eecececenat test tereeeeeenst eee tyeteerngeteeecesees tescccecese! teecesces: $247,326 60 
. a. » Secretary. CHA - MARTI nt, 
. B. GREENE, .F. “ Tie, Vie 
C: ik. FRANCIS, | As’t Secretaries. D eM td Vice-Preet. 





THIRTY-ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS, 


THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 


PURELY MUTUAL. DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 


Assets, Over THIRTY-ONE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS YEARLY. 


This Company Issues all Desirable Forms of Life Insurance, on Practica 
Plans and most Favorable Terms: 
ORDINARY LIFE POLICIES, 
LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE POLICIES, 
ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, and 
TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES. 

















0 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRISFRANKLIN, WM.H. APPLETON, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, HENRY BOWERS, 
DAVID DOWS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, 4H. 8. CLAFLIN, EDWIN MARTIN, 


ISAAC C. KENDALL, WILLIAM BARTON, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
JOHN MAIRS, 


J. F. SEYMOUR, 
C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


Vice-President and Actuary. President. 


JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS 


The New York Life Insurance Company If you want Life Insurance, investigate 
completed its thirty-first year January 1st, { the claims of this Company to your confi- 
1876. At that time its HISTORY AND CON- | dence and support, as its systems are based 
DITION were, in brief and in round num- |upon and consistent with best business 
bers, as follows: principles, and are famous for their com- 


Number of Policies Issued......... 118,000 plete adaptability to the requirements of 
Premium Receipts..........2.-ss00 $62,000,000 the age. 
Death-Claims Paid................ - 14,000,000 
Dividends and Returned Premiums THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 
Pec Pcarasteersesnaresees 19,000,000 originated by this Company in 1860, has 

umber of Policies in Force....... 45,000 been adopted by every company in the 
Total Amount Insured............ $126,000,000 | United States, and its 
Cam DOG 55s. sss. desis éaets 81,000,000 
Surplus, Company’s Standard...... 2,500,000 * TONTINE 

“ “ 
og ET ia INVESTMENT 
Business, 1875. POLICY” 
New Policies Insured.............- 7,000 ? 
‘Rese Mei $22,000,000 has received the unqualified endorsement 
uaetbeithe ‘ pany ooo | Of distinguished actuaries and the approval 
. ad ta mietad ee teal iceeiee of the ablest business men. It combines, 

Interest Receipts...........++++9++ ,870, in one form, the greatest number of advan 
Death-Claims Paid...............000 1,525,000 





tages obtainable in a Life Insurance Policy. 


Dividends and Returned Premiums It appeals at once to the intelligence of all 





WG ied Ac deceduaeinedaisii 2,500,000 | who understand the principles and practice 
Increase in Assets.........seeeeees 8,300,000 | of Life Insurance. 
_—Oo—_— 


ALL POLICIES, WHETHER ON LIFE OR ENDOWMENT TABLES, ARE SUBJECT TO NO HIGHER 
CHARGE IN Premium Rates in taking the ‘‘Tontine Investment’? form. THE 
BENEFITS oF THIs KIND OF LIFE INSURANCE ARE CONDITIONED UPON THE POLICY BEING OON- 
TINUED FOR A CERTAIN SPECIFIED TERM, OR SELECTED Tontine Period or Ten, Fifteen, 
or Twenty Years. 

o things most desired in Life Insurance are the CERTAINTY OF PROTECTION IN EARLY 
DEATH AND PROFIT IN LONG LIFE. These are united in the ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy” of the 
New York Lire INsuRANCE COMPANY. 


OS rer 
WANTED! 

Men of character and energy as Agents, with whom the 
Company will make the most liberal arrangements consist- 
ent with a safe conduct of business. 

Persons engaged regularly in other occupations, who 
may yet have a portion of time at their disposal, which they 
desire to utilize, are also invited to respond to this notice. 

Application may be made, either in person or by letter, 


to the 
HOME OFFICE 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, 





NEW YORK. 
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Farm and Garden. 


GERANIUMS. 


A CORRESPONDENT of The Cultivator makes 
the following remarks on the subject of the 
cultivation of geraniums : 

‘AS a great deal of confusion exists with re- 
spect to what are geraniums and what are 
called pelargoniums, I will endeavor to explain 
the distinction. The geranium was called thus 
by Linneus, from geranos (a crane), on account 
of the terminations of the carpels bearing a 
fancied resemblance to thé bill of that bird, 
and it belongs to the sixteenth class (Monadel- 
phia) and tenth order (Decagynia) of his 
system, 

* Several species of the geranium are natives 
of this country. Their flowers, though small, 
are still very pretty, and some of the hand- 
somest varieties are found in Colorado, while 
another is yery common in New England. The 
finer kinds of geraniums, however, have been 
imported from abroad; but in the past ten 
years their culture has received a great deal of 
attention at the handsof both European and 
American florists, and the named varieties are 
now counted by the hundreds, while the double 
geraniums are an entirely new and beautiful 
variety, product d-by hybridization. 

‘*The pelargoniums are strictly exotic plants, 
and were so named from the supposed resem- 
blance of their seed-vessels to the bill and 
head of a stork (pelargos). They are placed in 
the same class as the geranium, but in the 
seventh order (Heptagynia), 

‘*In the natural system of botany both these 
plants are included in the division Dicotyledon 
—i.e., plants with two or more seed-leayes— 
forming, with other plants of close affinity, the 
order Geraniacee. Geraniums and pelargoniums 
have been closely blended together by hybridi- 
zation ; yet the latter possesses much larger 
and more beautiful flowers than the former. 
They are easily propagated by cuttings; and 
after the pelargoniums have flowered they 
should be pruned back sharply, which will fur- 
nish a good supply for young plants, which un- 
der good treatment always blossom more freely 
than old ones, For a few days before and after 
pruning water should not be given to the roots, 
so as to prevent their branches from bleeding 
or losing sap ; and it will make the wounds heal 
more rapidly and the new growth will be more 
vigorous for the drought. 

‘“‘The most successful growers of pelargo- 
niums prune their plants closely, cutting the 
branches to within four or five inches of the 
old wood. After pruning, keep the plants in 
the shade for a few days, and when all danger 
of frost is passed plunge them in a sheltered 
spot in the garden. 

“Some gardeners, however, pursue another 
plan in pruning—by turning the plants out of 
the pots, shaking away all the soil, and then 
cutting away all the large roots to within four 
or five inches ef the stem, at the same time 
shortening all the smaller ones. The plant 
is then repotted in a smaller pot. The top 
branches are also cut back severely. After this 
severe operation of root and branch-pruning 
the plants should be kept warm, but shaded 
from the sun, fora fortnight, and should not 
have a large supply of water. Soon they will 
beconge convalescent, and fresh, vigorous root- 
fibers will rapidly fill the pot and large clusters 
of beautiful flowers will cover the plants. Gera- 
nium cuttings will strike rapidly in February 
and make fine plants for bedding-out purposes 
in May. Theyshould be taken from the healthi- 
est plants and inserted in wet sand, keeping 
them covered with a bell-glass. In June and 
July cuttings will strike root in the open 
border, and will prove better plants for winter 
flowering than those of older growth. 

“ There is no plant better adapted to bedding- 
out than the geranium, as it can be purchased 
in all hues and of various habits of growth— 
some varieties being of tall and branching 
shape, while others are dwarf and compact. 
The bed should be of a light, loamy soil and 

ehoroughly rotted manure should be freely 

mixed with it. A little sand, if the ground is 
heavy, will make the plants bloom more luxu- 
riantly. In such a compost they will grow vig- 
orously and remain in continuous flower until 
the frost checks their growth.”’ 





FARMERS’ VISITORS. 


In the first days of August there is a hegira 
of townspeople toward up-country farms. It is 
the month when school-children are everywhere 
free and when fruits are ripening. He who has 
a wife’s cousin in the country now resumes his 
acquaintance, to drop it again with the advent 
of colder days. Country relatives are bores in 
spring, nuisances in autumn, and utter evils in 
winter. August alone shows them in all their 
rural loveliness. We hope our reader has a dis- 
tant relative, reyeling in verdant luxury upon 
some green, sloping hillside, where fishing is 
good, cucumbers brittle, bait easy to dig, and 
horses easy to ride. If by any possibility it is 
uncertain whether you are related to your dis- 





tant cousin or his wife your welcome will be 
better, because each will treat you well for the 
sake of the other. Be sure to take with you all 
your white duck clothes, so that the farmer's 
wife may enjoy the hot wash-days. A large 
empty basket will be handy ; for when you leave 
you may bring with you the only half bushel of 
pears the poor fellow has been able to raise. 
For real country pleasure a long, thin walking- 
stick is desirable, and with it you may poke 
down the few peaches that the poor, red-faced 
woman has been watching all summer long 
and hoping to brandy for winter use. No- 
body goes inté the country without wishing 
to get fatompure cream; so every morning 
at ten, when you rise for the second breakfast, 
which has to be prepared for your sake, go into 
the cool cellar, skim the cream which is rising 
for the churning, and do not forget to leave a 
city-like taste of cocktails in the cup and pan. 
It would be well to go into the field at any time 
and ask the farmer to take you to the town for 
your letters ; and, if you can invite some fellow- 
citizen to visit you, the farmer will go down for 
him with the best buggy. He will be delighted 
to leave his work and, go, if you will only pay 
the six cents toll. Sometimes the quiet farmer 
has had the wish to give his children a taste of 
watermelons; and, as he has succeeded in 
raising five or six, to the delight of the poor 
youngsters, who go down into the patch every 
day to see the green monsters grow, have no 

hesitation in plugging every blessed melon un- 
til you get one to suit you; then sit on the 

fence and eat it, in sight of the little ones and 

spurt the pits at them. They think city men 

are so nice! Melons are country productjons, 

and you must not forget that you go to get 

country food and luxuries—‘‘ plain, healthy 
country fare, you know.’’ Country people get 

so used to melons and plums that you can take 

them all for yourself. You had better go 

to church on Sunday, when the farmer’s 

wife can stay home and stew over the stove, 

boiling pears and getting up a nice tea, against 

your return. Before you start, ask her to wash 

and iron a white necktie for you. When you 

come back from church, make fun of the music. 

It may be her sister who plays the melodeon. 

Last of all, when you are leaving, with that 

basket with the only half bushel of pears 

tucked between your knees, and you are hint- 

ing that you do not hold baskets in the city, 

be so good as to tell the poor woman that you 

do not suppose she ever comes to the city ; but 
that, if John happens to be in New York, you 
hope he will run into the store for a minute 

and let you know how they all get along. Do 

not refuse the big piece of sponge cake she has 

put up for you. It is easy to throw it out of the 

car window. When you reach the depot, get 

your flask filled, and tell John that you suppose, 

with what currant wine his wife has made, he 

does not care for whisky. Do not ask him to 

come and spend a week, with his poor, tired 

wife, at your house ; but, with the joyous ex- 

clamation that the first thing you purpose to 

do the minute you reach the city is to geta 

first-class beefsteak, which you have been hun- 

gering after for a month, waft your hand grand- 
ly and sing out: “Good-bye, John.”—N. Yo 
Herald, 








A PERFECT LAWN. 





AFTER years of devotion to gardening as the 
most blessed of pastimes for a hard-working 
citizen, I rejoice in nothing more heartily than 
in the exquisitely perfect grass-turf I have 
secured as the reward of unremitting labor. In 
some points of management I have departed 
from the rules from time to time laid down in 
the magazine; but I have nowhere read such 
admirable treatises on the making and man- 
aging of grass-turf, and, if my plan of pro- 
cedure differs from that of our editor, it re- 
mains to be said, so far as I am concerned, that 
I should probably never have acquired a single 
practical notion on the subject except for its 
frequent eloquent and instructive appeals to us 
to do our utmost to secure a perfect tugf. Hay- 
ing about half an acre of grass andtwo good 
mowing-machines—a Shanks and a Climax—I 
seem to begin well; but a fastidious eye and a 
strong soil combine to make weeds conspicu- 
ous. I tried our editor’s plan of changing 
daisies into clover by means of sprinklings of 
phospho-guano. Itis a grand method to put 
into operation just before you leave home 
for a month orso; but I don’t like it if Iam 
not going away. Ona fine day you take a box- 
ful of phospho-guano or Peruvian guano, and 
when you find a dock or dandelion or thistle 
you powder the guano all over him by means 
of a trowel, and make him a nice brown 
color all over. There follows immediate- 
ly a brown patch, and if the lawn is dot- 
ted with these brown patches its appear- 
ance is decidedly objectionable for a month 
or so; therefore, if you intend to leave home 
for a tour, itis a very proper thing to kill 
the lawn weeds by this process before going 
away. Four years ago I treated a pretty cro- 
quet lawn in this way, and it has become since 
one of the loveliest bits of turf I have ever 
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seen, for it fs nearly all clover—the result, I 
suppose, of the guano dressing; and after two 
months of hot weather is still quite green, 
though dark green, and agreeable to the foot. 
But, I repeat, this process results in disfigure- 
ment of the turf for a monthorso. In fact, 
the brown patthes do not disappear until 
heavy rains occur, and then the grasses and 
clovers take possession and the difficulty is at 
an end. I have tried other preparations for the 
same purpose; but without finding anything 
better than guano. I find Watson’s lawn-sand 
an effectual killer of weeds, especially of dai- 
sies; but it does not promote a good after- 
growth, as guano does—the result, I suppose, 
of its being destitute of phosphatic fertilizers. 
Daisy-rakes are ridiculous, and ‘for the com- 
plete eradication of daisies there can be 
no plan, I think, so effectual as guano- 
sprinkling. But for three years I have con- 
stantly practiced a method which I will venture 
to consider my own. I go out every morn- 
ing from the time pleasant summer weather 
sets in until the pleasant summer weather is 
over. I have in one hand a strong clasp-knife 
and in the other a box of salt. For this pur- 
pose I buy agricultural salt, which is consider- 
erably cheaper than culinary salt. When I 
find a thistle,or dock, or other rank weed, I care- 
fully cut it out, pushing my knife down so as 
to cut it below the collar. Intothe hole I drop 
a pinch of salt, which kills the root and makes 
an end of the business. I must own that some- 
times this plan results in brown patches; but 
they are smaller, at all events, than those caused 
by the guano system without the knife. And 
if the work is done with care the beauty of the 
turf is not materially lessened. Let any one 
follow up this system and make an amusement 
of it, as I have done, and the reward will come 
in time, especially if carried out on land that 
really suits grass. If I had a soil on which 
grass did not thrive, I would be content with 
any substitute and make no objection to 
daisies; for, after all, they are green—Gard, 
Mag. 





CONCERNING TROUT. 





Tus * brook-trout ” business, however, isa 

mere Fulton Market fiction, of one origin with 
the disreputable practice of dubbing any big, 
bloated, watery oyster a ‘‘Saddle-rock’’—the 
real old-time ‘‘Saddle-rock ” being at least as 
rare nowadays as an angel’s visit or a mealy 
potato. What with bushels of lime emptied at 
the heads of streams, to drive the fish to the nets 
below, and cockle-cindering and other pot-fish- 
ing infamies, there is not a living brook-trout 
to-day within miles upon miles of this city. 
The favored few to whom it has been revealed, 
under the most solemn and awful pledges of 
secrecy, know of a trout-brook or two up in 
New Hampshire and Vermont and down in 
Pennsylvania ; but most of the trout brought to 
this market are artificially raised—spawned and 
milted by hand in fish-houses, and thereafter 
brought up in not overcool or clean, shallow, 
and springless ponds. They are fed almost 
exclusively on cold boiled liver, chopped fine; 
and this food the poor silly fish, knowing noth- 
ing of their natural nutriment, voraciously 
devour and assimilate, until their own substance 
becomes something which is really and liter- 
ally neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red her- 
ring. Instead of the hard-fleshed, wild-flay- 
ored, gamy, genuine brook: trout, simple citizens 
set upon their tables a flabby fish, as soft and 
nearly as tasteless as a pond-sucker. We used 
to hear stories of men who were hired by the 
season to fish ‘‘in the Adirondacks” for the 
Saratoga hotels ; while, in fact, Gridley’s ponds 
lay within a mile of the hotels, and he had con- 
stantly on hand from 2,000 to 5,000 pond (not 
brook) trout of his own raising, and weigh- 
ing from three-quarters to a pound and a 
quarter each, according to their age of from 
two to three years. He used to charge 
city Waltons a dollar a pound, the market 
price, for the privilege and presumed pleas- 
ure of “ hooking-out ” a half dozen or so trout, 
that might have been lifted out in one’s 
hand ; for their tameness, as Selkirk is made by 
the poet to say, was positively ‘‘shocking.” Of 
course, it would be unfair to class with such fish 
Seth Green’s artificially proeured spawn, which, 
as spawn or young fish, are consigned to their 
natural stream, food, and condition and attain 
table fitness in a natural way. But for this pro- 
cess, a8 everybody knows, the-salmon streams 
of Scotland, Wales, and Ireland would long 
ago have been fished out. What our markets 
and most of our restaurants display as ‘ brook- 
trout ’’ are trout only in a certain outside re- 
semblance to the original, for in all other 
respects they are fishy frauds. It is a question 
whether cultivation is not as fatal tosome kinds 
of food as civilization has been to certain tribes 
of men—for instance, the Polynesians. Of 
tourse, we shall be told of the high perfection 
to which crossing, culture, and feeding have 
brought our great ‘‘ butchers’’’ meats, such as 
beef and mutton ; but even with these the tend- 
ency has been to pile on fat, at the expense 
of fine fiber and flavor.—The World, 





EXCLUSIVE MEAL FEEDING. 


WE are left to infer that Prof. Arnold ap- 
proves and endorses this mode of feeding cows, 
which rather surprises us. If it be true that 
cows of the average weight of 900 lbs. can be 
kept on an average of three quarts of corn-meal 
a day in good condition, as Prof. Arnold says 
they can, as stated above, then the cost of keep- 
ing cows in the winter is greatly reduced—a 
point deserving special attention by farmers, 
If a cow require three quarts of meal per day, 
at $1.30 per 100 lbs., delivered, the price paid 
last winter, as informed by a farmer in Hard- 
wick, Mass., then it would cost not quite 40c. a 
week to keep a cow, it being a little less than 
7c. aday. When Bela J. Stone stated that he 
kept his cows with yearlings for 12!¢c. a day 
everybody doubted. Prof. Arnold published as 
above a system of feeding cows—900-lb. cows, 
with no yearlings—and uncooked feed at that, 
costing only half as much per cow as Stone’s 
method of feeding, which was such a surprise 
to cattle-feeders when first published in this 
paper. What next in the way of progress and 
improvement in the art of feeding dairy stock? 
What have farmers to say of the Miller method 
of ‘‘ meal feeding,’’ with Prof. Arnold’s endorse- 
ment thereof ?—Boston Cultivator. 





CROP OUTLOOE ALONG THE 
SUSQUEHANNA. 





Reports from the farming districts along the 
Susquehanna in this (New York) state are of 
a most favorable nature. The quality of near- 
ly all products, thus far, is all that could be 
desired, while there is every indication of a 
large harvest. The present appearance of the 
trees promises a large crop of apples and fruit 
of all kinds. Some farmers report the hay 
crop lighter than first indications promised ; 
but the crop will be a good one, both in quanti- 
ty and quality. The winter grain seemed the 
poorest crop of the season, but it will givea 
fair yield. Considering the amount of wet 
weather and cold nights, corn is looking well. 
Oats have a good color and the indications are 
fora good crop. Old hop-yards have many 
naked poles. The newer yards look more 
promising. There has been a great scare about 
the potato-bug; but farmers are now more 
hopeful for a fair crop. Many farmers have re- 
lieved the vines from the leaves upon which 
the eggs were attached, and preparations are 
made ih various ways to contend with the bug. 
Broom-cornin the Schoharie Valley bids fair. 
At present most of the farmersin that section 
are engaged in plowing buckwheat ground. 





THE DELAWARE PEACH CROP. 





THe Delaware Railroad, through its station 
agents, has prepared an estimate of the proba- 
ble extent of the peach shipments from the 
several stations in that state for the season 
which will soon open. For some reason, the 
fruit-growers have not held a meeting this 
summer and have prepared no estimate. Con- 
sequently, that of the Delaware Railroad is the 
only one now made or which is likely to be 
made with any approximation to accuracy. The 
estimate is important, as showing in what parts 
of the peninsula the crops lay. The bulk of 
it is between Mount Pleasant and Dover, a dis- 
tance of about eighteen miles on the Delaware 
Railroad and spreading out to the two bays. 
The Baltimore American says: “Isaac N. 
Mills, superintendent of the Delaware Railroad, 
thinks the estimate a little too low, and that 
fully 1,500,000 baskets of peaches will be mar- 
keted. His reasons for this belief are founded 
on the habit of the growers to underestimate 
the crop when it is small and to exceed it 
when large.”’ 

———— EE 


RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 


THE Ohio Farmer says: 

“Some of our exchanges are decrying ‘salt 
on hay’ when put into the mow, and recom- 
mend lime instead. If preservation is the ob- 
ject, lime is best; but we think a little salt will 
be better relished by stock. If hay is properly 
cured it needs no application—is better with- 
out. The amount of salt usually applied con- 
tributes very little toward preserving hay. It 
is better to treat exceptional loads of green or 
damp hay with a little extra care in the mowing 
away—such as alternate layers of dry straw, 
scattering thinly over the whole surface of the 
mow, etc. The labor of feeding out can be ma- 
terially lightened by mowing away properly. 
Build up a section at a time, commencfhg at the 
rearend. Build up ten feet high, then another 
section by the side of this,and so on. We have 
tried this method and know that it saves much 
labor during the winter.”’ 


«.».Let no one complain that his land does 
not sufficiently improve with the dairy. If he 
can grow clover, he is safe in the start; and, 
comparatively, there is but little arable land 
that will not, with the proper aids, grow 
clover. Plaster is its greatest aid—perhaps 
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less on some soils; and in some cases Manure 
may be needed to start the crop—a surface 
dressing and harrowed in. In this way it needs 
but a few years (four or five) to get the de- 
sired improveménts; and I have known it to be 
done with the first crop of clover. Sown 
thick, well set, aided by plaster and & good 
season, filling the ground with roots, which by 
their action mellowed the soil, thus preparing 
the land for the successful growing of any 
crop—land that before barely paid expenses. 
In such soil grass is easily established and a 
successful career for the sod begun. 


..Itis safe to say that an olive tree from 
seven to ten years old will produce 50 gallons 
of oil annually, which at 75 cents per gallon 
(the average price paid for pickles) and 50 trees 
tothe acre would yield $1,165 for each acre 
cultivated. There is a wide field in California 
for the prosecution of this industry. The trees 
will grow anywhere, with little care, between 
Siskiyou and San Diego. The olive grows from 
the slip and commences bearing in two or three 
years. In Italy the production of olive .oil is 
about 33,000,000 gallons annually, in France 
7,000,000, and in ten years California might 
send to market oil in amount equal to both the 
countries named, 


...Chickens like clean, good-sized poles to 
roost on, entirely smooth and firm, It is an 
erroneous idea that one kind of wood is less 
liable to contract those pests known as roost- 
lice than another. The roost should be smooth 
and free from loose bark. Sassafras, on ac- 
count of the rough nature of its outer bark, is 
perhaps the very worst wood that can be em- 
ployed in the roost. The deep crevices form 
hiding-places for these most troublesome pests 
during the day. Frequent whitewashing with 
good lime will entirely exterminate them and 
greatly benefit the birds. Remove the drop- 
pings often, and lice will not trouble the 
roosts much. 


...-‘* Young Farmer,” in the Boston Journal, 
advises an inquirer about to engage in pickle 
manufacture how to heighten their color—viz., 
by the use of copper. But he considerately 
adds: ‘* Don’t do it for those you mean to eat 
yourself.”” A correspondent of The Scientific 
Farmer observes, with extreme moderation : 

“ The Journal owes a paragraph to its readers 
to repair as far as possible the mischief done by 
such dangerous advice given by one who calls 
himself a ‘young farmer.’ and who is, we 
trust, very young, “indeed, and will grow wiser 
as he grows older.”’ 

....A Writer in Zhe Live Stock Journal, in 
summing up the records of the Holsteins, says : 
“Tt appears that 20 Holsteins and their grades, 
in the United States, show an average of 51 Ibs. 
per day for one to four months, and 15 gave an 
average of 9,000 lbs. of milk per year; whilst 
225 Holstein cows, exported from countries 
where they are commonly kept in the dairy, 
show an average approximating to 8,833 lbs. of 
milk per year, proving that this breed is capa- 
ble of as large a production of milk in this 
country as in countries to which they are 
native.” 


.. Thomas Meehan lays down the following, 
rule: The proper distance to sow or plant any- 
thing is so that the roots of the plants, what- 
ever they are, should about touch each other. 
Thus a wheat-plant requires for its best devel- 
opment to be about four or six inches from 
another plant, to have for its own self to occupy 
about sixteen to thirty-six square inches of 
surface. 


....A dairyman whose attention was called 
to the fact of an increase in milk the days he 
gave his cows salt experimented until he decid- 
ed that salt given in small quantities every day 
is the best way. Give salt in the morning, just 
before turning them out, a tablespoonful to each 
cow, and the flow of milk will be considerably 
increased. 


-»When corn arrives at full roasting-ear 
state it can be most profitably fed by being cut 
and fed stalk-and ear together, since at no peri- 
od is there more sugar—which is necessary in 
fattening—to be found in the plant. And then 
hogs eat every part with an appetite that shows 
their appreciation of the dainty food provided 
for them. 


...-The new crop of California wheat is com- 
ing into San Francisco at the rate of 1,000 tons 
per day since July lst. There were forty ships 
in port July 16th, chartered or waiting charter 
for wheat to Europe, equal to 65,000 tons ; from 
which we infer the daily receipts from the inte- 
rior were soon expected to be largely injereased. 


..+sThe Stockton (Cal.) Indepeniient says : 

“ Rye is raised to no small extent in the lower 
counties of the San Joaquin Valley, and is 
found to be more profitable than wheat. It 
seems to yield more largely on the dry, sandy 
land than wheat or any other grain and grows 
heavier.” 


---.New England crops are said to be pros- 
pering finely. ‘The business duliness in’ that 
seetion of the country having driven many mill 
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hands-and storekeepers to farming, a large in- 
crease in the acreage devoted to agricultural 
pursuits is noted. 


. By shipping his 300 bushels of early cu- 
cumbers to New York a Florida farmer, it is 
said, made $4,500. The Boston Daily Advertiser 
thinks he probably has some building lots or a 
garden-patch to sell. 


..+-Chili will export this year about 30,000 
tons of wheat and 10,000 tons of barley, two- 
thirds of which will goto Europe and about 
one-third to Bolivia and Peru. 


..-A New Hampshire man has some hay 
that was cut twenty-nine years ago. The hay- 
day of its existence must have passed away 
some time ago, 
Ft 
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ee Chica ‘0, St. — 8, 
a, and d'Intermediate > Poin 
“2 Francisce. 


EMIGRANT mIOnenS AT LOW RATES. 
Choice from Nearly Every Variety of 
Farming Fruit, Grazing, and 
Timber Lands. 


The Central Pacific Railroad Co. 
now Offer, a poems to their railroad fines in Cale 
IFORNIA, NEVADA, and UTAH, a large bod 
Land, in PEt most_ of ybich is well adapte te 
cultivation, and offers whequailed advantiges for set- 
tlement or inv: 


INCA ALIFORNTAthS lands ids Iving orf €8¢ se 9 side of 
tnt’ main line of the Central Pac’ 











ing the semi-tro optent productions in the lower val. 
leys—correspond: with those of Spain, Italy, om 
the shores of the Mediterranean—the vine, 


= of California is ‘already noted for the ex excel- 
ence of its wheat, grapes, pears, cherri 

ries, small fruits, and em see vegetables gen: y 
and be to dimen- 


sions and ooo unattainable elsewhere. The lands’ 

t, se ofthe ‘Compan have resulted 

gratifying success to the settlers. Wheat can safe- 

iy lie in the “held till threshed and shipped. an and the 
hick eee and vines are not troubled by insects or 


Along the CALIFORNIA and OREGON 
BRANCH, in yey > ML! of the Sacramen 
to, extending from the center to northern 


sek = the state, the = ag ‘aso offer a choice 
een 


ion, with the same general characteris- 

This valley is ot aot the seat of the most 

comet culture of small ins—wheat, barley, 

oats, etc.—in the country, and also offers unrivaled 

grazing. The whole com: 
‘ornia. 


in 
IN NEV ADA the meee of tes Sentral pogae 
a 


the § at 
fe a rat 
regions, whose yie 10' mel 
ted ‘om fifteen million dollars an- 





ined little wh ae 
trouble in the ye — Valley and the vall 
which join it. 


b lied th ia ds #4 Pvieided good f 
een applie ese lan ve yie rol 0! 
frui on 1 pny ee 


it Salt Lake and contiguous 
ormons have so su 


land. 
TITLE PATENT DIRECT vnoM UNITED 
TATES GOVERNM 

These lands will be sold in quantities rand | on terms 
to suit. mi: ta, , OD who 
desire to uire indestructible ont property. certain 
to advance in value, will be benefited by an examina- 
tion. Pam - ca maps, ete., will be furnished by ap- 


plication 
. REDDING, 
LAND COMMISSIONER CENTRAL, PACIFIC R,.R 


Railroad Buil 





s, cor. Fourth and Townsend sts. 
Francisco, Cal. 











THE 
© FARMER'S 
FAVORITE 


AND 


nd. for’ ll 
lustrated Oir- 
cular. 








$1 


‘ Oe ons 
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Peruvian Guano 
Guaranteed. 


low wt brie, PERUVIAN GUANO. > po ft for 
mmediate use CARANTEMING THE 
COMPLETE RAR BE OF EACH B 
For further particulars send for circular. 
HOBSON, HURTADO & CO., 
Government Consignees of Peruvian Guano, 
o. 63 PINE aT. New York. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


ure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


New Yoru 6 ice 138 Rrent Street. 


Newark 
oma Farmers and Dealers aré in invited to send for 
cular. 


PORTLAND, ROMAN, & KEENE'S 
CEMENTS. 


8s. L. MERCHANT & CO., Importers, 
Entrance on Maiden Lane), 76 South Street, N. Y 
Remit 10c. postage for Practical Treatise on Cements. 


SAW MILL FOR THE PEOPLE, 


IS patent ee Mulay Saw Mill is adapted 
= any locality, will saw any kind of logs, 
ol aud will do as much work (power and bands be- 
fe . ing considered) as the best Circular Mills. Its 
and working parts 

B areof the most substantial ai 













in from 
Tris generally driven - thres! : = 
“gines of not yop ten horse power. 
It cuts from 2000 to 4000 feet of inch lumber Less 
day. The Mill and Engine may conveniently be 
operated by two men, Send for circular. 


ee Ind CHANDLER & TAYLOR. 


oo PER DAY 


» CAN ACTUALLY BE MADE WITH THE 








> 











WE MEAN IT! 
And are prepared to der demonstrate the fact. 
are 3 are operated entirely by 


OUR AUGERS 
HORE POWER, and will bore at the rate 
of 2 FEET PER HOUR. They bore 


370 6 FEET IN DIAMETER, 


And ANY nee my Err: They will 
re in 
All kinds of Earth, Soft Sand and 
Limestone, Bituminous Stone 
» Slate and Hardpan. 
And we MAKE the BEST of WELLS nm 
QUICKSAND. 


GOCD ACTIVE AGENTS Wanted in 
eve ier and County a the United me 
ame els a 


GUEAY WESTERN WELL AUGER tt 


BLOOMFIELD, DAVIS CO., OWA, 


@aState in what saw this advere 
paper you 








BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


BITROY BELLS. 


HE JONES & 





Old Establion ‘Trey Belt 
to. those superior 
‘Troy celebrated 


: a 
All Bells WARRANTED SATI ® 


RY. 
) 4. attention given to Church Chimes, and Peals of 
«| Mustrated Catalogue sent free. 








xz| MENEELYS! Acco 





mle test any and a 
= TROY ot ay hy. 





BUCKEYE BELL + pam 
a tg e 


and Tin, 

Bn eins beng te Rotary . for Churches, 
, Farms, esr houses, 
! Tower Clocks verte. dL Warranted. 


Iltustrated Catalogue sen 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 1048. Second St, Cia, 


MEDICAL. 


IMPERIAL GRANUM. 
THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD. 


This jastly celebrated ETIC Preparation isin 
compceeion. pny tet GLUTEN derived from 
the Winter Flint Wheat Cones), a solid extract, 
the invention of an eminent chem 

It has not only been high! poe dF but cer- 
tified to by al: number of CHEMISTS and PHY- 
SIC. CIANS—representing a Moen re ore +! medical 
science—as the SAFEST, MO BLE and 
RELIABLE FOOD for the ee Of 43-74 and 
Children, and for oo lacking sufficient nourish- 
ment for their offsprin; 

Lj those Ose preparations made from animal or 
Vinca ase. which are liable to stimulate the brain 

te the di ave organs, it embraces in its 
elementary com 


THAT WHICH MAKES STRONG BONE AND MUSCLE; 
THAT WHICH MAKES GOOD FIQSH AND BLOOD! 
THAT WHICH IS EASY OF DIGESTION—NEVER 
CONSTIPATING ; 
THAT WHICH IS KIND AND FRIENDLY 
TO THE BRAIN; 
AND THAT WHICH ACTS AS A PREVENTIVE OF THOSE 
one eee emma INCIDENTAL TO 





more creamy and delicious, 
poz A and strengthening as an aliment in 
‘EV ONARY COMPLAINTS. 
DY PROSTRATION OF THE SYSTEM 
R GENERAL DEBILI 


its rare medicinal excellence in ail Intestinal Dis- 
scHRONIG DLA 
DYSENTERY, CH uC D (ARRECEA, AND 


has been ‘ie wea 


lars for La ge Sold by Druggists 
Pa Wholesale Depot, 


JOHN CARLE & SONS. 
153 Water Street. cor. Maiden Lane, New York. 


Opium and Morphine Cure, 


The origina! and only Sy and has not failed ina 


sing? 3 case for sens a Ae: 
Address AS G. “FAY Secretary, 
468 Sixth Avenue. New York 


FITS, 
EPILEPSY, FALLING FITS 
CURED. 


This is no hamben. For information inquire ot 
or write to MOYER BROS., Wholesale Druggists, 
Bloomsburg, Columbia County Pennsylvania. 


ANNNER OINTMENT 
CuRES SORES, 
Burns, CuTs. 


CERMDN Wounns&c&c 
URAL MOUNTAIN 


JELESO WATER 
































most celebrated Mineral Springs in the world. Each 
bottle contains eighty doses and is equal to over 
one hundred bottles of the Natural Spring r. 


markable success in cur’ some of the most aggra- 
vated cases of Dy and Generai 
Dewiney, 1 3 It is vanple, harmless, and pleasant to 
Dipnth: in its pure state, on the 
first ¢ appearan aa, of Di htheria and all other’ Throat 
diseases, it works like magic. It arrests the progress 
of and cures ear | complaints in less than twenty- 
four nome. XS A wil in Brcatly alien alleviate or entirely cure 
e worst 
Eczema and ‘all ~~ aiocanne. of the skin, Prickly 





P 
States, free of gxproseas ge, 00 receipt of the 


cular, containing 
pliee. $1 ber and dir 
For sale by all Botiten and vy 


WARREN & CO., Proprietors, 


20 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 
P.O. Box 3880. 





SMITH’S DOLLAR CASE 





HOM@OPATHIC MEDICINES 
FOR FAMILY USE. 


Cases containing twelve cipal remedies, with 
ea, their-use, sent by mail, prepaid, on re- 
0 


SMITH’S HOMG@OPATHIC PHARMACY, 
107 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


EAU FIGARO 


Restores to their original color in a few days 


GRAY HAIR or BEARD. 


Sold by Druggists and Barbers 
E. FOUGERA & CO.,30 North William St., N. Y., 
Agents for the United States. 


Blancard’s Pils 
of Ioclidie of Iron 
Fepstation | bilttate recommended for Scro 

bi tated Gonetitatious end ae disorders, 
i Hey ag Co age gy Dysm 

per bottle” B Fousne eae _brtice 970 & § 3 
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ALACE ORGANS oencsaomne, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
ee WoRLo— FONDS EXTRACT 


merece | PONYS PYTRATT 


f Worcester, Mass., and Toledo, O. 
The Rr organ made in which is sudblentuitey com- 
The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 


bined the following essential qualities of tone: power, 
depth, brilliancy, and sympathetie delicacy, 

Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract 
Take no other. 


The most exquisitely beautiful solo effects ever pro- 
d. 
—_———eeoee- 
“Hear, for I — speak ot excellent 




















“* Screw the finger ae tight as can—that's 
rheumatism ; one turn more—that's gout, - afemiy 
iar description of these two though 
may and does attack different parts of th eo apetess 
the cause is believed to be a poisonous acid e 
blood. Purify this by the use of 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 


It will do its work speedily and thoroughly. It is the 
great friend of the sufferer from rheumatism and 
gout. 


80LD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








duce 

The only = ever invented that can not be 
disarranged 

The only ates eel with bellows capacity so great 
that it ae but little effort with the feet to supply 
all the air desired. 


The best made and most elegant cases in market. 
Noshoddy ornaments used—nothing but solid wood. 


hip, BUY THE <o 
FLO ReNOX™™ 


WILSON 





— a. Xk i= 





SHUTTLE SEWING 





AGENTS WANTED 
FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY T 
WE OFFER UNPRECEDENTED INDU 
MENTS. f0R FULL PARTICULARS, TER &c., | 
ADDRESS WILSON SEWING MACHINE C9 CHICAGO. 
827 & 829 BROADWAY, N-Y., 08 NEW OF 





DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


CRAND, TAN os... 
ARE MATCALESS, 
388 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


V'sona\ 


92 F vaneres Suse - 5 


173 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Ww. & 5. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
and 87 John st.. New ow York 
and 1% Lake st. ., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
an Street Washers, 
Works Foxy IN 1832. 


Highe' 
= them by tne Universal Ex- 
Ist, and at Paris, pranee. in 
and Vienna, Austria, in 


JAS. Vv. SCHENCK, 
183 Canal Street, New York. 


MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS AT WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL, 
CRESCENT FLEXIBLE EDGE SPRING BED A 
SPECIALTY. 
Bedding of all descriptions, also Iron and Walnut 
Bedsteads in large variety. 
MATTRESSES MADE OVER and TICKS WASHED 


LAWN SETTEES, 


it i) WITH FOLDING TENTS, 


Garden Vases —- Tools, Lawn 
Mowers, Hammocks, mp 
peooass, "Flower Stands, 
Zero erators, etc., etc. 

Send oe lustrated Catalogue. 


@. WEBSTER PECK, 
AP Manufacturers’ Agent, 
110 Chambers &t.. New York. 


FURNITURE. 
BRAMAN, SHAW &. (C0. 


Manufacturers oa Dealers in PARLOR FU RND 
TURE, Sofas, Lounges, Tables, Easy and Botining 
Chairs, and Twenty Different Patterns of Parlo 
mairs. 


tudents’ Chairs, Barbers’ Chairs, Lodge Fur- 
uiture, and Church Furniture. 
Fsroows 27 Sudbury. 68 &71 Portland at.. Boston. 















































Every Organ fully warranted for five 
Write to us for ts pees Catalogue and Price List, 
which wil] be mailed d postpaid on application. Address 


LORINC & BLAKE ORCAN CO. 


years. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 





WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLE, MODEL 873. 


PRICES REDUCED 
May 10th, 1876. 






THE BEST RIPLH MADE. 


Forthe HUNTER INDISPENSABLE. For the SETTLER on the Indian FRONTIER a NECESSITY 
The SHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN can find nothing better. It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT 
HANDY, ACCURATH®, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIRE. For llustrated Price-list and Pamphlet 0 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


For Sale by all Dealers. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





PELOUBET, PELTON & 60., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE STANDARD ORGAN. 
WAREROOMS 841 and 843 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





rior in QUALITY, VOLUM 


These 
SIGN and ote PINTS OF OF CASE, Me n GENERAL wo 
Id throughout ‘America and 


and VARIETY OF TONE, in BEAUTY OF DB- 
MANSHIP, both external and internal. 


and examine, or send for Tnstetied Price-List to the Manufacturers, 
PELOUBET, PELTON & CO., 
841 and 843 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











C E, sana 


MANUFACTURER OF 
AWNINGS, 


TENTS, FLAGS 
BANNERS. 


Y om rg Street, Corner Broadway. 


Canormm, 5 DECORATIO 
DANGING. OE TOTES turns for weddings an 
parties. Pat oe to suit the tim: 








Pears Transparent Soap. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE FACULTY AS 
THE MOST PERFECT CLEANSER AND 
EMOLLIENT FOR THE SKIN. 
WARRANTED PURH, CONTAINS NO COLORING 

, MATTER. 
HIGHLY PERFUMED, FREE FROM ALL DELE- 
TERIOUS COMPOUNDS. 
PURITY AND' EXCELLENCE GUARANTEED BY 


FRANCIS. TOMES & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND SOLE AGENTS fOR THE 
UNITED STATES, 

_No. 6 MAIDEN LANE. 
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POND’S mxrRao T— The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanliness and prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accfients, Bruise 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are reliev 
almost instantly by external application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 

ation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 

/ removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 

FEMALE WEAKNESSES. It always relieves 
pain in the back and loins, fullness and press- 
ing pain in the head, nausea, vertigo. 

IN LEUCORRHG 4 it has no equal. All kinds of 

pea ape to which ladies are subject are 
mptly cured. Fuller details in book accom- 


pa ng each bottle. 

PILES—blind or bleeding—meet prompt relief 
and ready cure. No case, however chronic or 
obstinate, can long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

HIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, _—o Te -oags and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Neuralgia and 

caueiiiean « ye msi alike relieved, and 

often permanently cured. 

PHYSICIANS of allschools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their = 
practice. In addition to the foregoing 
order its use for Swellings of all y art 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, ps and chronic Diarrhoea, Ca- 
tarrh (for which it is a specific), Chile 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
en agg Musquitoes, etc., Chapped 
Hands, Face, and indeed all manner of 
skin diseases, 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
reais. while wonderfully improving the 


i lexion. 
To F Pond’s Extract. No Stock 
‘Desttan, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 


ery 

out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for a 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhea, Chills, 
Colds, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
‘The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
eae sey blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare it Ba rly. Refuse all 
other preparations of ‘teh azel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
hospitals of this country and Europe. 

HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 
in pamphlet brim] ons, Es on application to 

POND’S EXTRAC 3 98 Maiden 
Lane, New Tuk. 


THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYS 
CENTENNIAL DESIGNS, 


IN SILVER PLATE, 
Main Building, near Elevator, at 


Centennial. 


Facto mise 
_— yg John Street, N. Y 


be Sale by Leading Dealers. 


HARTFORD PUMP CO. 


Water raised to any hight and distance by 


COMPRESSED AIR. 


The best and most economical means yet devised 
for giving a Country House or Farm the water con- 
veniences enjoyed in cities. 

For Catalogue and Price-List address 

HARTFORD PUMP Co., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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FING. BOOF COATING 
Sint Daa acs for, repairing 
Seah Pacey 


heathting and a 
Bena rineedy for usean Siees, Price Tastes Sesto nalts 


Hl. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
rr ddirend POLMMOAL Foutmarra,ioar er 8Y 


RAHAM, % Duane St., New 
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